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SELF-DEPENDANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


As  the  iron  bars  fell  with  a  grating  sound, 
closing  behind  her  the  massy  prison  doors, 
and  shutting  out  the  cheerful  light  of  day, 
Matilda  paused  a  moment.  It  was  not  the 
pause  of  hesitation  or  fear,  the  purpose  of  her 
heart  remained  unchanged.  She  tried  to  scan 
the  gloom  of  the  passage  before  her — she 
shrank  not  from  it.  It  was  the  passage  that 
was  to  lead  her  to  the  presence  of  Edward, 
whom  she  pictured  to  herself,  deserted  by  all, 
in  some  silent  cell,  counting  the  anxious 
moments  till  they  met — as  such  it  was  the  path 
she  most  longed  to  tread  ;  she  thought  not  of  its 
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attendant  horrors,  but  eagerly  pressed  forward 
at  the  summons  of  her  guide,  followed  by  the 
faithful  Mary.  It  was  more  than  common  de- 
votedness  that  thus  moved  one  so  young,  so 
gentle,  ftho  had  scarce  numbered  eighteen 
summers,  to  encounter  scenes  from  which  but 
a  few  weeks  back  she  would  have  recoiled 
with  terror,  one  to  whom  the  world  had  hitherto 
been  a  vision  of  pure,  unmixed  enjoyment, 
whose  every  wish  had  been  anticipated  by  an 
affectionate  mother,  whose  slumbers  were  the 
herald  of  sunny  dreams,  bright  with  anticipa- 
tions of  renewed  happiness  on  the  morrow.  On 
her  parents  was  lavished  all  her  love  and  fond- 
ness, She  saw  the  delight  with  which  they 
watched  her  fairy  movements,  and  her  young 
heart  poured  forth  all  its  first,  its  fresh  springs 
of  the  purest  affection  in  grateful  return  for 
their  unwearied  cares.  Her  parents  were  her 
world,  and  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  de- 
voted love,  her  days  glided  in  unsullied  bright- 
ness. Her  intercourse  with  Edward  first 
changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts — new 
emotions  arose  in  her  heart.  She  listened  wTith 
intense  delight  to  the  praises  w7hich  her  parents 
lavished  upon  him,  confirming,  as  it  were,  her 
growing  partiality,   which  she  neither  wished 
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nor  strove  to  resist.  The  change  was  accom- 
panied with  no  regret — A  new  stimulus  seemed 
given  to  every  enjoyment  which  she  felt,  nor 
shrank  from  the  avowal,  arose  from  Edward's 
presence.  The  day  that  closed  without  his 
wonted  visit,  seemed  a  void  in  existence,  which 
wfewk  was  only  filled  by  dwelling  on  the  past 
and  anticipating  his  return  on  the  morrow. 

As  he  gave  way  to  his  warm,  impassioned 
feelings,  when  excited  by  any  object  of  interest, 
he  seemed  to  create  a  new  world  around  him, 
so  richly  peopled  with  visions  of  enchantment, 
that  she  gazed  and  listened  till  all  her  soul  was 
surrendered  to  its  influence,  and  she  woke  with 
a  sigh  from  such  a  dream  of  melody  to  the 
stern  pressure  of  reality.  Edward  was,  in 
truth,  the  child  of  impulse  ;  when  roused  by 
any  appeal  to  the  heart,  its  every  pulse  beat 
instantaneous  sympathy,  proving  the  burning 
clime  that  gave  him  birth.  It  was  not  for  one 
so  young,  so  unsuspecting  as  Matilda,  to  dis- 
cover that  in  the  excitement  of  such  emotions, 
the  warning  voice  of  judgment  was  unheard. 
It  wTas  sufficient  for  her  that  she  shared  his 
wild  enthusiasm,  and  drank  out  of  the  same 
cup,  where  lurked,  unseen,  the  lees  of  bitter- 
ness, and  were>  though  it  seemed  to  both 
b  3 
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mantling  with  streams  of  unmingled  joy.  Over 
this  sunny  period  of  her  existence  rose  dark, 
lowering  clouds.  The  hour  of  trial  came, 
and  so  sudden,  so  overwhelming  was  the  change, 
that  her  senses  well  nigh  reeled  under  the 
fearful  conviction — Could  the  charge  be  well 
founded?  Could  Edward  merit  accusations 
of  so  awful  a  nature,  that  his  fellow  man 
shuddered  to  hold  farther  intercourse  with 
him,  and  even  her  own  father  had  closed  his 
doors  against  him,  forbidding  his  name,  once 
familiar  as  a  household  wTord,  to  be  mentioned 
in  his  presence.  Her  heart  heaved  indignant 
at  the  charge — The  assassin  of  his  friend  !  the 
loved  companion  of  his  youth  !  the  plunderer  of 
the  unconscious  corse  as  it  lay  at  his  feet ! 
She  believed  it  not,  and  as  she  dwelt  on  the 
many  proofs  he  had  given  of  manly  and 
honorable  feeling,  and  the  open,  honest  brow, 
the  undisguised  index  of  the  heart  within, 
she  warmly  repelled  the  endeavours  that  were 
made,  even  by  those  who  deeply  and  sincerely 
loved  her,  to  shake  her  confidence  in  his  truth. 
When,  however,  the  result  of  his  public  trial, 
ending  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  met  her  ear — 
when  she  dwelt  on  the  circumstances  detailed 
in  its  report,   fixing   upon  him,   by  a  chain  of 
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clear  and  connected  evidence,  the  combined 
charges  of  murder  and  robbery,  the  torpor  of 
despair  crept  over  her,  and  the  caresses  of  her 
mother  were  unfelt  and  unreturned.  When 
alone,  she  turned  for  refuge  to  his  printed  de- 
fence, scanning  every  word  as  pregnant  with 
some  favourable  interpretation :  as  she  read, 
her  wonted  serenity  returned.  Whatever  his 
fellow  man  might  deem  of  him,  though  guilt 
and  ignominy  fastened  on  his  name,  every  word 
was  stamped  with  truth,  and  the  weak,  fragile 
creature  that  once  would  have  shrunk  from 
contact  with  the  rude  breath  of  public  opinion, 
now  bade  defiance  to  its  judgment.  His 
closing  appeal  to  Heaven  in  assertion  of  his 
innocence,  swept  over  her  delighted  senses 
with  resistless  conviction.  "  That  God  will 
never  desert  thee,  Edward.  Man  has  con- 
demned thee — all  on  earth  have  deserted  the 3, 
all — save  one."  A  hand  clasped  hers.  The 
little  Mary,  her  young  and  faithful  attendant, 
was  kneeling  beside  her,  gazing  wistfully  upon 
her  with  tearful  eyes,  wishing  to  comfort  but 
fearful  to  intrude.  In  her  hand  she  held  a 
slip  of  paper,  it  caught  Matilda's  observation 
as  she  turned  towards   her.     She   hastily  real 
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its  few  lines,  inscribed  in  Edward's  well  known 
characters. 

"  I  stand  alone,  Matilda;  the  world  has 
denounced  and  branded  me  with  the  blackest 
crimes ;  my  innocence  is  my  support,  yet  ere 
I  quit  this  country,  and  for  ever,  to  herd  with 
guilt  in  climes  far  away,  will  Matilda  venture 
into  my  prison  gloom,  and  bless  me  with  her 
presence  once  more  ?" 

u  Whence,  Mary,  did  you  gain  possession 
of  this  paper  ?" 

"My  dear  mistress,  a  stranger  man,  as 
I  passed  out  of  the  garden  gate,  called  me  by 
name,  bade  me  deliver  it  to  you,  and  said  he 
had  waited  many  a  weary  hour  for  a  sight  of 
me." 

"  Mary,  the  contents  are  of  a  fearful  nature, 
no  ear  but'thine  has  heard  them — I  must  not 
pause  in  obeying  bis  last  wish.  Will  you  help 
me,  Mary?" 

"  Say  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  dear  mis- 
tress, I  am  young,  but  will  attempt  anything 
for  both  your  sakes.  He  was  ever  kind  and 
good  to  me." 

It  was  in  truth  a  novel  sight  to  see  these 
two  innocent,  isolated  females,  strangers  yet  to 
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the  world  and  its  sickening  trials,  in  deep  de- 
liberation how  best  to  reach  the  imprisoned 
youth.  They  had  in  part  arranged  some 
crude  mode  of  action,  when  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  chamber  door  arrested  the  discourse. 

<4  It  is  my  old  nurse,  Alice,"  said  Matilda, 
'*  the  almoner  of  my  bounty.  She  comes  at 
the  appointed  hour,  to  claim  my  promised  help 
for  some  of  our  poor  neighbours." 

Alice's  delight  was  to  wait  on  her  gentle 
child,  as  she  called  her.  From  her  birth  she 
had  tended  her  through  growing  years,  shared 
all  her  childhood's  transient  griefs,  and  now 
when  she  was  verging  on  womanhood,  had 
watched  the  progress  of  her  attachment  to 
Edward,  whose  kind  disposition  had  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  household.  Since  the  fatal 
issue  of  the  trial,  her  old  heart  bled  for  her 
gentle  child.  She  still  believed  him  innocent, 
but  how  few  shared  her  belief.  The  proofs 
against  him  seemed  so  resistless  that  the  public 
paused  not  to  doubt.  Here  were  three  met 
together  who  cheered  each  other  with  con- 
viction of  his  innocence,  and  met  with  ready 
listeners.  Alice  sat  by  Matilda's  side,  kissed 
her  pale  cheek,  and  throwing  her  arms  around 
her,  sobbed  aloud. 
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u  Alice,"  said  Matilda,  "  I  must  not  weep, 
a  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  I  must  meet  it  with 
firmness." 

She  now  told  her  of  Edward's  anxious 
wish,  her  own  determination  to  meet  it,  and 
the  difficulty  she  felt  how  to  carry  it  into 
effect." 

11  I  cannot  blame  your  resolve,  my  child,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  refuse  the  poor  boy's  last 
request  before  he  is  sent  away,  and  the  path 
can,  I  think,  be  made  open  and  easy." 

It  appeared  that  one  of  the  turnkeys  in  the 
prison  was  her  own  nephew,  who,  for  his  good 
conduct,  had  been  raised  to  a  place  of  trust. 

"  Mary  shall  go  to  him,"  said  Alice,  "  with 
a  message  from  me,  he  must  know  all,  and 
I  feel  this  difficulty  will  be  soon  got  over." 

The  result  proved  that  Alice  was  not  too 
sanguine.  The  hour  was  arranged  that  day 
for  her  visit  to  the  condemned,  and  in  silence 
and  secresy  she  stole  along  the  crowded  streets, 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Mary,  and  reached 
the  gates  of  the  prison. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Their  guide  at  length  stopped,  and  unlocking 
a  low  door,  bade  them  follow  him  within, 
which  done,  he  carefully  closed  and  fastened  it 
again,  then  applied  his  key  to  an  inner  grating 
which  slowly  yielded  to  his  exertions. 

u  In  one  hour,"    said    the  jailer,    "  I  shall 
return." 

They  stood  alone. 

She  had  now  reached  the  haven  of  her 
wishes  She  prayed  for  firmness,  but  leaned 
sick  and  dizzy  against  the  damp  wall.  Gradually 
the  dim  light  revealed  the  objects  round. 
Deep  and  heavy  must  have  been  the  sleep  of 
the  prisoner,  whose  breathings  she  heard  at 
intervals,  and  felt  thankful  for  the  respite. 
b  5 
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A  few  moments  and  he  sprang  upon  his 
feet,  "Matilda!  my  dreams  have  not  then 
mocked  me;  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice." 

She  gazed,  unable  to  speak,  she  knew  the 
loved,  familiar  voice,  else  she  had  never  re- 
cognized the  altered  shape  that  bent  over  her. 
His  once  proud,  graceful  figure,  moulded  by 
elegance  itself,  its  natural  graces  ever  enhanced 
by  outward  neatness,  was  now  shrouded  in  a 
convict's  dress,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
meanest  degradation.  It  was  the  dread  sight 
of  reality  which  she  now  first  encountered, 
her  firmness  wholly  gave  way,  and  she  sank 
on  his  bosom  in  a  wild  agony  of  tears. 

In  vain  Edward  called  upon  her  to  repress 
her  feelings  ;  she  continued  so  alarmingly  ex- 
cited, that  he  at  length  placed  her  in  Mary's 
arms,  and  sinking  on  his  knees  before  her, 

"  Matilda,  hear  me — calm  this  emotion, 
though  these  tears  prove  your  unaltered  af- 
fection, indulge  them  not  now ;  in  one  short 
hour,  bethink  thee,  we  must  part,  and  haply 
for  ever.  On  that  one  hour  depends,  per- 
chance, my  future  destiny,  as  to  the  dispersion 
of  those  fearful  clouds  that  now,  in  the  sunny 
time  of  youth,  thus  thicken  around  me. 
Matilda,  the  world  has  cast  me  off  as  worth- 
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less —even  your  own  parents  disown  me.  I 
have  no  friend  but  you,  but  instead  of  the 
happy  lot  which  I  fondly  hoped  awaited  me, 
when  I  should  claim  you  as  my  bride  f<*om 
your  willing  parents,  we  are  doomed  to  an 
eternal  separation,  every  cherished  hope 
withered  for  ever.  I  would  not  have  solicited 
this  interview,  but  you,  Matilda,  you  cannot 
think  me  guilty;  when  I  am  far  away,  will 
you,  Matilda,  shield  my  injured  name?  If  1 
justly  merited  my  present  degradation,  we 
never  more  must  have  met,  as  with  such  purity 
as  yours  guilt  should  hold  no  communion." 

The  appeal  was  not  in  vain  \  as  he  spoke, 
she  gradually  grew  calm— she  felt  the  truth 
of  all  he  said.  The  time  allowed  was  too 
precious  to  be  wasted  in  fruitless  tears — her 
wonted  energy  returned.  Sue  felt  the  necessity 
of  unrestrained  converse  during  the  limited 
period  of  their  interview. 

"  Edward,  my  presence  here  must  prove  my 
conviction  of  your  innocence.  Speak  on — 
not  a  wrord,  not  a  wish  of  yours  shall  fall 
unheeded — my  fate,  my  happiness  is  linked 
with  yours.  To  thee  and  the  re-establishment 
of  thy  fair  fame,  I  here  devote  myself.    Every 
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word  of  thy  public  defence  is  engraven  on  my 
heart,  and  every  word  is  stamped  with  truth/ 

Never  had  the  lovely  girl  so  deeply  interested 
him.  She  seemed  to  fling  all  her  sex's  timidity 
aside,  and  to  stand  forth  alone  as  his  guardian 
angel,  devoted  to  his  service,  and  possessed  of 
power  equal  to  her  will.  As  he  gazed  on  the 
delicate,  fragile  being  before  him,  no  longer 
trembling  with  excess  of  emotion,  but  rousing 
herself  to  firmness  to  meet  the  trials  which 
might  await  her,  in  the  fullest  confidence  of 
his  truth  and  innocence,  he  felt  the  countless 
value  of  the  affection  of  such  a  being. 

"  Matilda,  when  will  that  blissful  hour 
arrive,  when  I  shall  call  thee  mine — I  never 
knew  thy  worth  till  now,  now  when  I  must 
lose  thee,  and  for  ever." 

She  felt  his  hot  tears  upon  her  hand,  heard 
his  stifled  sobs.  She  bent  over  him,  and  softly 
said. 

"  Edward,  the  fatal  summons  will  soon  be 
here." 

The  words  operated  like  a  charm  upon  him. 

"  Still  my  better  angel ;  I  will  imitate  your  ■ 
firmness. 

*'  Matilda,  you  know  I  have  been  arraigned 
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for  robbery  and  murder,  and  from  the  verdict 
against  me,  the  public  deem  me  guilty.  The 
victim  was  my  attached  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Dormer.  His  light  heartedness  and 
good  nature  were  the  delight  of  all ;  you  can 
bear  witness  to  both  as  he  was  ever  a  favorite 
with  you.  We  left  the  West  Indies  at  the 
same  time,  wrent  through  our  school  career 
together  in  this  country,  he  ever  buoyant  with 
the  hope  of  returning  to  his  parents,  while  my 
spirits  were  saddened  with  the  thought  that  I 
had  no  parent  at  home  awaiting  me,  but  was 
an  orphan  entrusted  to  the  care  of  others.  He 
was  supplied  profusely  with  money  :  my  sources 
were  more  confined,  but  '  one  heart,  one  purse,' 
was  our  motto.  Yet  it  was  he,  my  friend,  my 
more  than  brother  whom  I  murdered,  whose 
parents'  hopes  I  bowed  to  the  dust,  making  their 
hearth  desolate,  and  myself  a  public  spectacle 
of  guilt  and  ignominy.  Matilda,  all,  save  thee, 
believed  it ;  but  there  is  a  power  above  that 
will,  in  its  own  good  time,  vidicate  the  right. 
Matilda,  you  recollect  our  happy  water  ex- 
cursion to  Richmond,  when  your  parents 
smiled  upon  our  intercourse ;  scarce  two  months 
have  since  elapsed,  all  was  then  gaiety  and 
sunshine ;  I  felt  no  anticipation  of  evil,  yet  I 
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consider  my  present  situation  as  linked  with 
the  events  of  that  day.  Well  may  you  start. 
The  day  preceding,  I  accompanied  Dormer  to 
his  banker's,  on  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  credit 
for  a  large  amount ;  the  notes  which  he  re- 
ceived he  rolled  up  in  his  usual  indifferent 
way,  and  put  loosely  into  his  pocket ;  I 
cautioned  him  against  the  risk,  and  we  had 
some  conversation  respecting  it  ;  on  quitting 
the  bank  door,  where  some  persons  were"  stand- 
ing, one  of  whom  civilly  picked  up  Dormer's 
glove,  which  he  accidentally  dropped  ;  I  casually 
noticed  the  circumstance,  and  that  the  stranger 
was  handsome  and  prepossessing.  In  our  ex- 
cursion on  that  eventful  day  the  steamer  was 
crowded,  and  I  frequently  missed  Dormer,  but 
engaged  by  your  side,  Matilda,  the  impression 
was  but  momentary,  as  he  was  ever  on  the 
watch  for  amusement.  I  saw  him  at  length  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  vessel  in  close  converse 
with  a  person  whom  I  recognized  as  the  hand- 
some stranger  of  the  banking  house.  You 
may  recollect  that  Dormer  introduced  him  to 
us,  that  he  joined  our  party  for  the  day,  and 
that  all  were  fascinated  by  his  engaging 
manners.  He  seemed  to  court  my  good 
opinion,  but  from  some   undefined  feeling,  I 
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repelled  his  advances.  Between  Dormer  and 
himself  the  intimacy  appeared  to  increase,  and 
I  more  than  once  met  him  at  my  friend's 
lodgings.  He  was  full  of  anecdote,  declared 
himself  an  Italian  noble  by  birth,  was  devoted 
to  society  and  all  its  attendant  pleasures,  having 
apparently  ample  means  for  self  gratification. 
He  was,  however,  fond  of  play,  and  gradually 
initiated  Dormer  in  its  mysteries,  at  first 
tor  small  stakes.  The  pleasing  excitement 
was  new  to  Dormer,  who  soon  gave  way  to 
its  all  absorbing  influence.  I  saw  his  danger, 
strove  to  check  it,  but  he  laughed  at  my  fears, 
as  his  losses  were  too  trivial  for  uneasiness  ;  I 
soon,  however,  noticed  a  failure  in  his  wonted 
buoyancy  of  spirit.  He  was  generally  an 
early  riser,  now  I  found  him  in  bed  at  noon, 
listless  and  languid.  The  Count  had  lured 
his  victim  to  the  night  orgies  of  the  public 
gaming  table.  '  I  withstood,'  said  Dormer,  '  all 
his  entreaties,  till  he  brought  ridicule  to  his  aid 
— he  called  you  my  mentor,  my  bear  leader,  who 
kept  me  muzzled  for  selfish  purposes,  and 
laughed  at  my  patient  submission  to  my  lead- 
ing strings.  "  Let  him  solace  himself  with  his 
pretty  Louise,  of  whom  he  is  so  fond,  and  no 
longer  interfere   with  your  pleasures.'     This 
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was  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  foreign  to  Dormer's 
habits,  proving  that  the  Count's  insinuations 
had  made  a  deep  impression.  I  saw  and  re- 
gretted this,  but  my  friendly  caution  was  con- 
sidered as  an  unwarrantable  spirit  of  dictation, 
which  feeling  I  sirove  in  vain  to  dispel.  In  the 
midst  of  our  argument,  which  increased,  his 
servant  entered  the  room.  I  shortly  left  him, 
bidding  him  decide,  but  not  hastily,  whether 
he  preferred  the  continuance  of  the  stranger's 
acquaintance  to  mine." 

There  was  part  of  this  narrative  which  Ma- 
tilda heard  with  a  throbbing  heart.  She 
almost  rose  to  disengage  herself  from  the  arm 
that  supported  her,  but  the  emotion  passed 
away.  He  might  have  read  her  feelings,  for, 
ere  he  continued,  he  softly  breathed  in  her 
ear, — 

"Matilda,  I  was  never  unfaithful  to  you 
even  in  thought." 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  was  her  only 
reply. 

"  From  that  day  our  intercourse  ceased,  though 
the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  suffered  no 
diminution.  He  sedulously  avoided  me.  The 
Count  whom  I  suspected  to  be  an  impostor, 
and  a  profit  gamester,   wholly  engrossed  him. 
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I  accidentally  met  them  in  the  street  walking 
arm-in-arm,  when  avoidance  on  Dormer's  part 
was  scarcely  possible.     I  marked  his  companion 
whisper  to  him,  as  I  approached  with  my  usual 
friendly  recognition.     Dormer  slightly  touched 
his  hat.     e  As  friends,  Sir,  we  meet  not  again. 
I  am  aware  of  your  slanders  against  me — if 
continued,  we  meet  as  enemies.'     I  demanded 
an  explanation.     His  companion  laughed  aloud 
and  forced  him  onwards ;  I  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot  with  surprise  and  indignation.     I  would 
have  followed,  but  the  street  was  an  improper 
place  for   a  brawl.     I  returned   home  to  my 
lodgings,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  what  I  was 
doing,  took  my  pistols  out  of  the  case,  and  was 
examining   them,    when  my    servant   Charles 
brought  me  a  note.     He  seemed  surprised  to 
find   me  thus  employed,   and  respectfully   en- 
quired  if    anything    was    wrong.       'Be    not 
alarmed,  Charles,  I  think  you  know  me  too 
well,  to  suppose  I  shall  use  these  weapons  in 
a  disgraceful  cause.'     '  I  hope  Mr.  Dormer  is 
well,  Sir,  he  now  seldom  visits  you.'  *  Charles, 
Dormer's  conduct  has  partly  caused  my   pre- 
sent  employment.     Ere  this  time  to  morrow 
he  may  be  recalled  to   a  sense  of  his  injustice 
towards  me.' 
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"These  conversations  may  seem  trivial,  Ma- 
tilda, to  mention,  but  were  important  in  the 
result.  I  passed  some  hours  alone,  uncertain 
what  steps  to  adopt  to  prove  to  the  super- 
cilious foreigner,  I  was  not  to  be  thus  wan- 
tonly insulted  with  impunity,  and  to  snatch 
Dormer  from  the  dreadful  precipice  on  which 
be  stood.  It  was  late  when  I  sallied  out,  dis- 
guising my  person  in  a  large  cloak,  beneath 
which  I  concealed  my  loaded  pistols. 

"  The  streets  were  almost  deserted  and  I  un- 
consciously found  myself  at  the  door  of  a 
noted  gaming  house,  whose  passages  I  threaded 
till  I  entered  a  large,  well-lighted,  crowded 
saloon.  The  room  was  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  every  one  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
eoul-debasing  work.  The  demon  of  play 
reigned  triumphant.  Voices  mingled  together, 
fierce  with  every  passion.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  distinguish  individuals,  but  there, 
in  a  prominent  character  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  sat  the  Count,  and  near  him  his  uncon- 
scious victim.  They  suspected  not  the  eye 
that  was  so  intently  fixed  upon  them.  From 
some  remarks  that  dropt  near  me,  I  learnt 
that  the  stakes  had,  in  no  night,  been  so  heavy, 
and  that  the  sums  won   and  lost  had  been  im- 
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mense,  and  still,  from  the  excitement  of  the 
parties,  increasing  in  amount. 

* '  That  foreigner,'  said  one  pointing  to  the 
Count,  'will  scarcely  have  left  wherewith  to 
pay  his  passage,  for  we  start  for  the  continent 
together  to-morrow.  Again  he  loses,  and  his 
usual  coolness  seems  to  have  deserted  him.' 
Not  a  word  was  lost  upon  me.  I  found  that 
the  almost  exclusive  winner  of  the  night  was 
Dormer  himself,  whose  losses  had,  on  former 
evenings,  been  invariably  heavy.  The  Count 
increased  his  stakes,  only  to  swell  Dormer's 
gains.  I  marked  his  rage  and  disappointment, 
while  Dormer's  brow  was  all  calm  indifference. 
The  Count  more  than  once  rose  from  his  seat 
and  conversed  apart  in  muttered  terms  with  a 
man  of  forbidding  look.  I  listened,  but  could 
catch  nothing  distinctly.  Again  and  again  the 
same  ill-fortune  blasted  his  continued  attempts 
to  retrieve  his  losses,  till  goaded  to  frenzy,  his 
money,  his  credit  wholly  gone,  he  started  from 
the  table,  leaving  Dormer  carefully  counting 
his  winnings,  and  retired  with  the  same  person 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  room.  Shortly  he  re- 
turned, and  leaning  over  Dormer's  chair, 
seemed  to  ask  him  some  hurried  questions.  I 
partly  heard  the  reply,    •  In  an  hour  or  two, 
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not  sooner;  I  want  refreshment.'  The  Count 
and  his  companion  disappeared.  The  hubbub 
in  the  room  increased.  The  extraordinary 
tide  of  fortune  in  Dormer's  favour  this  evening, 
caused  by  no  dishonorable  means,  setting  at 
nought  the  concerted  arrangements  of  his  ex- 
perienced adversaries,  was  tossed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  while  many  a  scowling  look  watched 
him  during  his  novel  employment.  The  com- 
pany gradually  retired.  One  of  the  waiters 
now  announced  the  refreshment  he  had  ordered, 
congratulating  Dormer  at  the  same  time  on 
his  singular  success.  Dormer  carelessly  asked 
him  to  guess  what  he  thought  his  winnings 
might  amount  to.  c  It  must  then  be  a  guess, 
probably  £2,500.'  '  All  above  that  sum  shall 
be  yours,"  said  Dormer.  The  excess  proved 
near  £200,  which  he  handed  over  to  the  as- 
tonished waiter.  There  were  few  remaining  in 
the  room.  The  waiter  had  more  than  once  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me,  as  I  stood  wrapt  in  thought 
on  the  eventful  scenes  of  the  night,  while 
strange  suspicions,  which  I  could  not  resist, 
rushed  across  me.  Without  making  myself 
known  to  Dormer,  I  turned  to  quit  the  room, 
and  at  the  door  again  encountered  the  waiter. 
On  passing  him,  my  cloak  caught  some  obstruc- 
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tion,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  I  hastily  resumed 
it,  but  in  the  action,  the  pistols  were  exposed  to 
his  observation.  The  sight  naturally  alarmed 
and  increased  his  vigilance  :  he  followed  me 
to  the  outer  door,  when  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  I  eluded  his  farther  observation.  When 
I  had  threaded  two  or  three  streets,  I  stopped  to 
deliberate  how  best  to  rescue  Dormer  from  his 
perilous  situation.  Every  incident  that  oc- 
curred at  the  gaming  house,  again  rose  before 
me,  and  strengthened  my  worst  fears  that  the 
Count  was  a  reckless,  unprincipled  gamester, 
linked  with  wretches  to  whom  probably  mur- 
der was  familiar.  His  rumoured  departure 
on  the  morrow  when  he  expected  he  should  be 
farther  enriched  with  the  plunder  of  my  de- 
luded friend,  his  frenzy  of  disappointment,  his 
hurried  and  private  consultations,  his  parting 
whispers  to  Dormer,  when  he  leant  over  his 
chair,  all  seemed  ominous  of  ill.  The  convic- 
tion flashed  resistless  upon  me.  He  would  be 
this  night  waylaid  and  robbed  of  his  accumu- 
lated winnings,  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings. 
Impressed  with  the  idea,  I  forgot  all  his  ingra- 
titude in  my  fears  for  his  safety,  and  resolved 
to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  the  dawn 
should  relieve   my  apprehensions. 
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"  Dormer's  lodgings  were  somewhat  retired, 
situate  in  a  large  garden,  the  approach  to  which 
from  the  public  road,  was  along  a  solitary  lane, 
little  frequented.  In  my  progress  I  entered  a 
low  public  house,  where  even  now  some  wag- 
goners were  taking  their  early  breakfast.  I 
sat  down  in  an  obscure  corner,  deeming  that 
Dormer  yet  lingered  in  the  gaming-house,  and 
unconsciously  fell  into  a  doze.  How  long  I 
slept,  I  know  not.  When  I  woke,  my  fears 
returned  in  full  force,  and  1  hastily  left  the 
place.  It  was  yet  dark  when  I  reached  the 
solitary  lane.  I  heard  a  faint  noise,  the  strug- 
gle was  then  begun,  I  ran  forward  and  short- 
ly stumbled  over  some  one,  laid  prostrate  and 
motionless  on  the  ground.  A  lamp  glimmered 
faint  in  the  distance,  but  it  sufficed  to  confirm 
my  fears. 

"It  was  my  wretched  friend.  I  endeavoured 
to  raise  him  into  a  sitting  posture,  but  his  head 
fell  heavy  on  my  breast.  His  coat,  his  vest, 
seemed  forcibly  torn  open,  and  were  clammy 
as  if  moist  with  blood.  He  gave  no  signs  of 
recognition.  I  groaned  in  agony  and  kissed 
his  cold  lips.  Were  my  fears  correct?  Had 
he  been  robbed  and  murdered  ?  near  the  body 
I  picked  up  a  roll  of  papers  which  I  uncon- 
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sciously  placed   in   my   pocket.      While  thus 
employed,  I  thought  I  heard   whispers  and  a 
faint  tread.     I  retired   within  the  angle  of  a 
wall  which   wholly  concealed   me.     I  observed 
two  indistinct  figures  steal  towards  the  body, 
on  reaching  which   they   stopped  to  search  it. 
I  heard  one  mutter  with   an  oath,   as  if  disap- 
pointed in  the  object  of  his  search.     Judge  of 
my    feelings    when    I  recognised    the    Count. 
Maddened  with  conviction  of  his  guilt,  I  stept 
from   my  hiding  place,   and   darting  onwards, 
fired   a  pistol  at  him,  shouting    his  name.     I 
wished   to  grapple  with  them,   but  alarmed  at 
this  unexpected  occurrence,  they  were  already 
in  the  distance,  and   soon  lost  to  sight.     My 
poor  friend  now  wholly  engrossed  me,  when  I 
found    myself    suddenly   seized   by    powerful 
arms,  and  incapable   of  rendering  him  any  as- 
sistance.    My  new  assailants  were  some  police* 
men  whom  the  report  of  fire  arms  had  brought 
to  the  spot.     I  implored  them  to   procure   a 
conveyance  for  the  removal  of  my  friend  who 
had  been  barbarously  robbed  and   murdered. 
The  discharged  pistol  was  taken  from  me,  and 
I  was  handcuffed.     The  body  was  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  public-house,  where  I  was  con- 
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fined  and  guarded  during  the  night.     Yes,  I 
was  looked  upon  as  the  murderer. 

"f  Your  comrades,'  said  one,  'have  behaved 
scurvily  to  you,  Master,  in  thus  leaving  you  in 
the  lurch.'  f  My  comrades  !  say,  are  they  ta- 
ken ?  if  so,  confront  me  with  them,  I  am  no 
shedder  of  blood.'  4  Fine  words,  master. 
There  are  marks  on  your  coat  that  speak  a 
different  tale.' 

"  As  the  day  dawned,  I  shuddered  at  the  spec- 
tacle I  exhibited.  My  clothes  were  clotted  with 
blood.  I  was  carefully  searched, and  every  article 
taken  from  me.  Suffice  to  say,  an  inquest  was 
forthwith  held  on  the  body,  and  as  the  awful 
tidings  spread,  the  small  room  was  crowded. 

"  The  conviction  of  my  guilt  iucreased  during 
the  progress  of  the  enquiry.  The  evidence 
against  me  was  so  strong,  so  circum- 
stantial, that  it  flowed  in  one  resistless  torrent, 
but  when  the  waiter  from  the  gaming  house 
detailed  my  suspicious  conduct  in  his  presence, 
mv  concealment  of  weapons  evidently  for  some 
nefarious  purpose,  and  swore  distinctly  and  po- 
sitively that  the  roll  of  papers  which  had  been 
taken  from  my  person,  was  the  identical  roll 
of  bank-notes  made  up  by  the  murdered  gen- 
tleman in  his  presence,  and  that  the  red  tape 
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with  which  they  were  tied,  he  had  himself  sup- 
plied for  that  purpose,  one  general  feeling  per- 
vaded the  room,  (  what  need  we  any  further 
witnesses.' 

"Even  his  extravagant  generosity  to  the 
waiter  seemed  to  aggravate  the  clamor  against 
me,  and  my  appeals  were  impatiently  listened 
to.  My  acquaintance,  of  whom  several,  in- 
cluding your  father,  were  present,  urged  my 
attempt  to  escape  previous  to  the  delivery  of 
the  verdict*  I  spurned  the  proposal,  confident 
in  my  own  innocence.  The  verdict  came — 
*  wilful  murder,' — sounded  on  my  ears,  yet  I 
quailed  not.  The  court  where  I  was  to 
be  tried,  was  then  sitting.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  week,  I  was  placed  at  its  bar.  The 
evidence  against  me  was  increased  in  strength. 
Even  my  servant  Charles  deposed  to  my  load- 
ing the  pistols,  and  my  threats  of  vengeance 
against  Dormer. 

"My  counsel  was  bold  and  eloquent  in  my 
defence,  but  the  Count  whose  capture  was  so 
essential  to  my  acquittal,  where  was  he  ?  I 
spared  no  expense  to  discover  him  ;  emissaries 
wTere  out  in  the  search  after  him  ;  but  all  this 
anxiety  was  considered  a  mere  ruse.  Still  the 
persevering   energy  of  my   counsel,  who   was 

vol.    i.  c 
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animated]  by  no  ordinary  zeal,  seemed  to  rise 
with  each  obstacle.  The  effect,  however,  was 
like  the  lightnings'  flash,  brilliant  but  evanes- 
cent. 

"  i  Pause,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  he  ex- 
claimed as  he  closed  his  powerful  appeal,  '  ere 
you  brand  with  a  murderer's  name,  and  con- 
sign to  an  ignominous  end,  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  is  guiltless  of  the 
awful  crime  he  is  charged  with.  Not  one  of 
you,  gentlemen,  would  shrink  with  deeper 
horror  from  its  commission.  Should,  however, 
your  verdict  be  fatal  to  him,  let  me,  humble 
as  I  am,  record  my  conviction  that  the  hour 
of  remorse  will  arrive  when  you,  with  unavail- 
ing tears,  will  call  to  mind  my  present  caution. 
I  talk  not  now  as  a  hired  advocate.  Though 
scarce  a  week  has  elapsed  since  our  first  meet- 
ing, every  word  that  he  uttered,  every  expla- 
nation that  he  gave  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  present  crisis,  carried  such  conviction  with 
it,  that  I  entered  upon  the  trust  he  reposed  in 
me  with  the  same  fearless  confidence  as  if  he 
had  been  to  me  a  friend  and  a  brother.' 

"  This  manly  appeal,  the  outpourings  of  a 
generous  heart  in  defence  of  injured  innocence, 
was  considered  as  the   usual  display  of  venal 
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eloquence.  The  verdict  was  against  me — I 
was  sentenced  to  death.  I  was  told  from  the 
bench,  the  country  required  the  forfeit  of  my 
life  for  my  violation  of  its  laws.  Yes,  this 
wanton  mockery  of  justice  fell  from  the  lips 
of  venerable  age  and  wisdom.  Short  sighted 
mortal !  I  was  told  to  employ  the  few  days 
which  yet  remained  to  me  on  earth,  in  prepa- 
rations to  meet  that  God  whose  commandments 
I  had  so  daringly  defied  and  broken.  Short 
sighted  mortal  1  that  God  was  my  support.  I 
was  removed  to  my  cell,  yet  I  quailed  not. 

"  Though  deserted  by  all,  as  a  wretch  de- 
serving of  his  fate,  my  generous  advocate  still 
continued  his  disinterested  exertions  in  my 
favour,  and  by  his  unwearied  solicitations,  my 
sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life.  He  frequently  cheers  by  his  presence 
and  converse,  this  solitary  cell,  and,  Matilda, 
I  have  confided  to  him  our  mutual  affection, 
and  deeply  does  he  appreciate,  like  me,  the 
value  of  that  heart  which  amidst  the  de- 
solation that  overwhelms  me,  still  clings 
with  unabated  confidence  to  the  conviction  of 
my  innocence. 

u  Matilda,  I  hear  a  step ;  the  hour  is  expired, 
and  we  must  part." 
c  2 
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"  Kneel  with  me,  Edward ;  hear  me  call  on 
Heaven  to  witness  my  renewal  of  vows  of  con- 
stancy. 'Tis  all  I  can — it  may  soothe  in  ab- 
sence." 

'Twas  done:  he  kissed,  for  the  first  time, 
her  pale  lips;  their  former  guide  summoned 
them  hastily  from  the  cell — a  stifled  sob  was 
heard. 

He  stood  alone. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


"  On  scenes  of  public  sorrow  and  national 
distress  we  gaze  as  upon  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  strike  us  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
Domestic  calamity,  is  like  the  miniature  of  a 
friend,  which  we  wear  in  our  bosoms  and  keep 
for  secret  looks  and  solitary  enjoyment." 

Well  do  these  lines,  emanating  from  a  pen 
dipped  in  the  very  life -stream  of  the  heart,  and 
tracing,  with  powerful  truth,  all  its  secret 
windiugs,  pourtray  the  treasured  grief  which 
Matilda  shrined  in  the  deepest  foldings  of  her 
breast. 

There   are    few   sorrows,    however   severe, 
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which  time  cannot  alleviate :  even  the  void 
Caused  by  the  death  of  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us,  when  the  earth  seems  all  desolation,  and 
we  ask  in  vain  the  wonted  pressure  of  the  loved 
one's  hand,  the  tones  of  the  familiar  voice, 
now  doubly  valued  since  lost  for  ever :  even 
this  fearful  void,  by  the  merciful  arrange- 
ment of  Heaven,  is  gradually  filled  by  other 
cares.  We  feel  the  bereavement  to  be  irrepa- 
rable, the  departed  cannot  return  to  us,  and  it 
is  to  another  and  a  better  world  only  that  we 
can  look  for  our  re-union. 

But  this  treasured  grief  of  Matilda's  was  not 
wholly  of  this  spiritual  nature.  It  was  still 
linked  with  the  world,  and  there  were  moments 
when  a  faint  flutter  of  the  heart  spoke  the  de- 
lighted eagerness  with  which  she  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  hope,  that  even  yet  she 
might  be  happy  here. 

These  light-gleams  were  but  momentary. 
Wherever  she  turned,  the  mighty  world,  the 
overwhelming  torrent  of  public  opinion,  seemed 
arrayed  against  her.  How  could  her  still  small 
voice  be  heard  amidst  the  deafening  roar  be- 
neath which  the  fair  fame  of  Edward  had 
fallen,  blasted  for  ever  ! 

The  excitement  in  the  public  mind  had  now 
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passed  away,  lost  in  the  whirl  of  new  events. 
The  world  had  done  its  duty,  and  consigned 
the  guilty  wretch  to  a  life  of  toil,  ignominy  and 
repentance  in  a  distant  clime.  He  was  gone, 
he  was  forgotten,  and  the  question  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence,  as  linked  with  doubt,  would  now 
have  been  considered  the  ravings  of  a  madman. 
Yet  this  rooted  opinion  she  had  to  combat  and 
to  prevail  against,  ere  the  public's  erroneous 
decision  could  be  reversed. 

How  could  her  weak  arms  stem  this  over- 
whelming tide — her  solitary  protest  rise  in 
successful  opposition  to  the  fiat  of  countless 
thousands,  in  every  grade  of  society !  Yet,  on 
her  alone  rested  this  gigantic  effort;  to  her 
alone  had  been  confided  its  accomplishment; 
she  had  devoted  herself  to  the  attempt,  in  the 
last  trying  interview  with  Edward,  and  with 
the  fearless  energy  of  a  martyr  she  clung  to 
the  promise.  'Twas  her  waking  thought,  her 
nightly  dream,  and  when  she  reached  home 
after  the  eventful  meeting,  she  confided  all  that 
had  passed  to  her  attached  nurse.  She  had  no 
other  friend,  save  one,  and  in  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  her  chamber,  she  turned  to  that  one 
and  prayed  for  the  aid  of  His  holy  spirit  to 
direct  and  strengthen  her  at  the  present  crisis. 
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Such  a  prayer  never  failed,  when  poured  forth 
from  a  trusting,  dependant  heart. 

She  felt,  when  she  rose  from  her  knees,  the 
healing  influence  of  that  blessed  assurance,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  Yet, 
there  were  times  when  the  sickness  of  despair 
came  over  her,  WThen  the  common  duties  of  life 
became  irksome,  when,  in  the  cheering  converse 
of  her  two  faithful  attendants,  she  sought  the 
wonted  consolation,  but  found  it  not. 

Mrs.  Godfrey,  Matilda's  mother,  was  well 
aware  of  her  daughter's  clandestine  visit.  She 
was  one  of  those  domestic  wives  who  looked 
little  beyond  home  and  the  performance  of  its 
daily  routine  of  household  duties,  in  which 
centred  her  chief  delight.  Ever  cheerful,  the 
smile  that  was  so  familiar  to  her  flung  a  charm 
over  all  she  said  and  did,  and  even  more  than 
her  personal  attractions,  yet  in  full  lustre, 
rendered  her  house  the  eager  resort  of  those  who 
fully  understood  how  much  more  piquant  a 
good  dinner  becomes  when  beauty  and  good- 
humour  give  the  welcome. 

Matilda  was  her  only  child,  on  whom  she 
doted  to  idolatry — indeed,  she  at  one  time 
carried  this  to  so  painful  an  excess,  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  allow  her,  in   her   younger 
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years,  any  of  those  cheerful  recreations  which 
add  vigour  and  elasticity  to  the  expanding 
mind,  as  well  as  to  the  body.  In  fact,  her 
child  would  have  been  brought  up  by  rule,  in 
tainted  atmospheres  and  crowded  rooms,  with 
an  occasional  ride  in  the  carriage,  and  frequent 
glances  of  envy,  through  the  closed  windows, 
at  the  happy  beings  of  her  own  age,  exulting 
in  all  the  bouyancy  of  freedom,  on  the  elastic 
turf  of  the  gardens,  had  not  her  mother  felt 
alarm  at  the  pale  cheek  and  dejection  of  spirits, 
and  with  thoughtless  haste  resorted  to  the 
other  extreme,  which,  though  extremes  are 
considered  dangerous,  in  this  instance,  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  gratifying  result. 

Yet,  fond  as  she  was  of  her  lovely  child,  her 
attachment  to  her  husband  amounted  even  to 
weakness.  It  was  not  fear,  it  was  not  appre- 
hension that  if  his  temper  was  not  soothed  and 
constantly  watched,  it  would  break  out  into 
fretful  ebullitions,  that  caused  her  frequent 
appeals  to  him,  needlessly  apologizing  for  what 
to  those  around  seemed  to  require  no  apology. 
It  arose  from  the  single-heartedness  of  her  de- 
votion towards  him.  A  smile  of  approbation 
from  him  was  a  cordial  to  her  heart :  il  he  were 

pleased — if  he  expressed  any  peculiar  gratifica- 
c  5 
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tion  that  his  favourite  dish  was  finished  off  to  a 
charm,  her  delight  was  evinced  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  endearing  notices  she  lavished 
upon  him,  which  gradually  fastened  upon  his 
unsuspicious  partner  the  sobriquet  of  "my 
dear-" 

He  was  a  solicitor — now  the  principal  in 
that  office  whose  dusty  floor  he  had  swept  as  a 
boy — in  extensive  practice,  whose  numerous 
agencies  and  confidential  appointments  brought 
him  into  frequent  intercourse  with  his  noble 
clients.  Wealth  flowed  into  his  coffers;  a 
large  establishment,  vying  with  the  wealthiest 
in  all  its  splendid  accompaniments,  gratified  his 
own  fondness  for  external  display,  which,  if 
left  to  itself,  would  have  sacrificed  elegance  at 
the  shrine  of  gaudy  profusion.  Here  the 
natural  sense  of  the  wife  stepped  in,  proving 
that  amidst  the  catalogue  of  her  domestic 
virtues,  prudence  was  not  forgotten. 

Godfrey  willingly  surrendered  the  house- 
hold arrangements  to  his  wife,  as  the  praises 
universally  bestowed  upon  the  elegance  and 
style  of  his  dinners,  were  music  to  his  heart. 

He  was  himself  attached  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  table — knew,  or  affected  to  know,  the 
varied    compounds    of    the    different    dishes, 
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which  knowledge  naturally  passed  current 
with  those  that  shared  the  good  things  with 
him,  while  the  -rotundity  of  his  person  in- 
creased every  year,  with  the  means  of  gratifi- 
cation. 

As  he  sat  at  his  own  table,  the  gaze  and 
envy  of  the  less  fortunate,  in  cheerful  famili- 
arity with  more  elevated  rank,  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  most  expensive  wines,  in  the  full 
plenitude  and  enjoyment  of  all  that  wealth 
could  give,  who  that  saw  him  could  count  him 
otherwise  than  a  happy  man  ? 

One  thing  was,  however,  wanting — one  step 
in  the  ladder  of  happiness  which  he  had  not 
attained.  He  had  no  son  to  inherit  his  vast 
possessions,  for  whose  sake  all  the  lucrative 
establishments  and  connexions  he  had  formed 
would  have  been  doubly  appreciated,  who 
might  have  linked  his  hitherto  unknown  name 
with  some  ennobled  family,  to  whom  money 
was  of  paramount  importance. 

It  was  during  his  most  distinguished  parties 
that  this  disappointment  was  most  acutely  felt, 
though  its  effect  was  but  momentary,  aad  the 
observer  suspected  not  there  was  any  inward 
feeling  that  harmonized  not  with  his  habitual 
good-humour. 
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On  Matilda  rested  his  worldly  expectations, 
and  as  he  gazed  upon  her  tall,  lovely  figure, 
and  contrasted  its  natural  graces  with  the 
artificial  votaries  whose  every  movement  and 
word  seemed  shaped  by  rule,  his  heart  swelled 
with  all  a  father's  pride.  At  her  first  introduc- 
tion, to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with 
mingled  feelings,  he  was  gratified  with  the  ad- 
miration she  excited — and  never  could  a  more 
enchanting  being  meet  the  fascinated  gaze. 

Her  father,  in  mistaken  fondness,  would 
have  lavished  his  gold  in  the  outward  adorn- 
ment of  so  beautiful  a  creature.  That  moment 
was  dangerous  to  Matilda — on  it  hung  the 
colour  of  her  future  life. 

When  temptations,  the  most  seductive  to 
the  female  heart,  were  thus  displayed  before 
her,  and  by  a  father's  hand,  she  felt  gratified 
by  his  love,  but  was  firm  in  adhering  to  her 
loved  simplicity  of  dress,  except  when  circum- 
stances imperiously  required  a  departure 
from  it. 

This  might  be  an  unwonted  feeling  in  one 
so  young,  when  the  imagination  is  apt  to  run 
riot  in  the  novel  excitement  of  an  enchanting 
world,  the  path  which  a  father's  hand  strews 
with  every  species  of  delight ;  but  with  her  it 
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was  a  natural  bias.     She  looked  not  for  admi- 
ration, though  so  strongly  exciting  it. 

Though  she  inherited  her  mother's  cheer- 
fulness, and  her  light  laugh  flung  its  frequent 
music  o'er  the  delighted  ear,  there  were  times 
when  it  was  altogether  hushed,  and  a  pensive 
langour  would  speak  in  her  softened  tones,  as 
her  heart  swelled  in  responsive  sympathy  with 
some  tale  of  sorrow.  That  heart  was  the  seat 
of  deep  and  strong  feelings  as  yet  unknown  to 
herself — not  that  crude,  morbid  sensibility 
which  has  generally  its  source  in  affectation, 
ever  breathing  pity  for  the  afflicted,  but  shrink- 
ing from  contact  with  it. 

When  Matilda  had  reached  her  twelfth  year, 
her  mother  dismissed  the  governess  that  had 
hitherto  superintended  her  education,  replacing 
her  with  another  of  more  matured  experience, 
and  whose  elegant  manners  were  more  adapted 
to  prepare  her  pupil  to  enter  that  society  in 
which  she  seemed  destined  to  fill  no  common 
station. 

Happily  for  Matilda,  Madame  Legrand,  the 
new  governess,  was  a  woman  of  no  ordinary 
mind.  She  was  a  widow,  born  in  Geneva,  of 
English  parents,  and  had  passed  through  so 
many  vicissitudes  that  Matilda,  as  she  listened 
to  them,  deemed  the  recital  a  romance. 
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Her  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  that  for- 
titude which  arises  from  religious  principle, 
without  which  she  must  have  sunk  under  her 
various  struggles.  This  principle  was  ever 
present  with  her,  influencing  every  thought 
and  action,  and  gave  an  inexpressible  charm  to 
her  conversation,  which  was  new  to  Matilda, 
opening  in  her  heart  an  unknown  fountain  of 
feelings  and  emotions  which  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant.  She  was  then  unaware  that  in  a 
few  short  years,  she  would  have  to  bless  the 
gentle  cares  that  watched  over  her  unfolding 
bloom,  and  sowed  in  her  heart,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  overrun  with  worthless 
tares,  seeds  that  ripened  into  glorious  fruit. 
The  lessons  which  she  received  fell  not  on 
barren  soil — she  was  taught  to  value  the  ad- 
ventitious gifts  of  this  world's  goods  in  their 
true  light ;  to  consider  herself  as  the  almoner 
of  Heaven,  and  in  every  trial  that  might 
await  her,  to  pray  for  strength  whence  only 
aid  could  come,  and  to  rest,  with  unshrinking 
faith,  on  the  blessed  promises  contained  in  the 
one  only  book. 

The  eager  listener  drank  these  glowing 
truths,  which  were  destined  to  have  so  deep 
an  influence  on  her  future  years,  imparting  at 
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this  early  age  a  firmness  and  character  to  her 
disposition  which  coloured  all  her  thoughts. 

The  governess  was,  however,  no  enemy  to 
cheerfulness,  to  those  scenes  of  amusement  and 
recreation  which  like  bright  flowers  diversify 
the  chequered  path  o'er  the  dark  waste  of  life. 
She  deemed^their  temperate  indulgence  in  accor- 
dance with  the  intent  of  the  giver  of  all  good. 
Well  she  knew  and  felt,  "what  a  joyful  and 
pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be  thankful ;"  but  that 
feeling  can  best  arise  from  a  properly  consti- 
tuted heart,  using,  not  abusing  His  merciful 
dispensations,  owning  its  utter  unworthiness  of 
them,  and  whose  thankfulness,  even  in  the 
midst  of  profusion,  was  as  sincere  as  if  breathed 
from  the  pallid  lips  of  want. 

How  fervent  is  the  prayer  of  thankfulness, 
what  sunshine  breaks  o'er  the  benighted  soul, 
when  we  are  unexpectedly  relieved  from  some 
depressing  affliction.  We  seem  to  tread  on 
air ;  the  bouyant  heart  breaks  forth  into  a  song 
of  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Benefactor  :  all  is 
sincere — but  is  it  lasting  ?  Alas !  for  frail  mor- 
tality, the  grateful  song  soon  dies  upon  our  lips, 
recollection  of  the  past  mercy  is  weakened 
in  the  exciting  whirl  of  a  transient  world,  and 
would  be  blotted  out  for  ever,  could  we  silence 
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the  upbraiding  whispers — that  inward  monitor 
from  which  we  cannot  escape. 

Yet,  there  was  one  bias  of  Matilda's  mind, 
which  her  governess  strove  in  vain  wholly  to 
eradicate.  This  was  her  belief  of  apparitions, 
of  supernatural  appearances,  and  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  omens. 

This  love  of  the  marvellous  she  imbibed 
from  her  nurse  Alice,  with  whom  it  was  a 
favourite  subject;  and  on  her  tales  of  terror, 
which  she  considered  it  treason  to  doubt,  her 
"  gentle  child,"  from  her  earliest  years,  used  to 
hang  with  a  thrilling  delight  which  "grew 
with  her  growth  and  strengthened  with  her 
streugth." 

Her  governess  combatted  this  enervating 
weakness,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  Matilda  that 
she  had  such  a  patient  monitress,  who  saw  and 
felt  the  thousand  ills  such  erroneous  belief  was 
heir  to,  fraught  with  power  to  poison  her 
future  existence,  if  allowed  to  tyrannize  uncon- 
trolled. Her  calm  reasoning  weakened  the 
impression,  but  could  not  wholly  efface  it. 

Bitter  was  their  parting,  when  Matilda  had 
reached  her  seventeenth  summer.  The  period 
of  Madame's  engagement  had  expired  the 
previous   year;     but    the     entreaties    of  her 
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pupil    deferred  the  dreaded  hour   of  separa- 
tion. 

It  came  at  last.  The  gratified  parents 
richly  recompensed  her  faithful  services,  and 
she  tore  herself  from  the  embraces  of  her  be- 
loved charge,  intending  to  return  to  Geneva, 
where  a  relative  of  her  husband  had  lately  and 
unexpectedly  bequeathed  to  her  a  considerable 
property. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Mrs.  Godfrey  suspected  the  cause  of  her 
daughter  s  temporary  absence  during  her  visit 
to  the  prison,  and  was  not  sorry  that  her  sus- 
picions were  shortly  confirmed  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  direct  appeal.  She  well  knew 
Matilda's  adherence  to  truth,  which  with  her 
was  paramount  to  every  other  consideration 
and  never  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  expe- 
diency. She  was  glad  to  be  spared  this  alter- 
native, as  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
conviction  that  her  daughter  was  not  only 
sincerely  and  deeply  attached  to  Edward,  but 
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that  this  attachment  had  reached  its  present 
crisis  with  the  indirect  sanction  of  her  parents, 
who  had  watched  its  progress  without  any  ex- 
pression of  disapproval. 

After  Edward's  notorious  conviction,  they 
could  not  avoid  feeling  that  some  portion  of  this 
notoriety  clung,  as  it  were,  to  them.  They 
would  gladly  have  buried  in  oblivion,  their  in- 
timacy with  the  wretched  convict;  but  even 
this  they  feared  would  be  of  easier  attainment 
than  to  extinguish  the  rooted  attachment  of 
their  darling  child.  In  her  presence  they  care- 
fully avoided  all  allusion  to  the  past,  but  when 
together,  it  was  frequently  referred  to.  They 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  that  amid  the 
excitement  of  new  scenes,  she  might  gradually 
be  weaned  from  her  fatal  fondness  for  one,  the 
mention  of  whose  name  woke  universal  dis- 
gust. They  sincerely  lamented  his  dreadful 
fall  from  the  high  station  he  held  in  society, 
but  the  void  he  caused  therein  was  already  filled 
up,  and  was  it  not  for  the  too  evident  dejection  of 
their  child,  the  cheerful  tenor  of  their  way  would 
have  experienced  no  lengthened  interruption. 
Though  Edward  was  considered  as  her  acknow- 
ledged suitor,  it  was  more  a  tacit  acquiescence 
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on  the  father's  part,  than  an  approval,  that  en- 
couraged the  belief. 

He  could  not  be  blind  to  his  daughter's  par- 
tiality, and  his  own  easiness  of  temper,  with  his 
reluctance  to  give  pain  where  he  doted  with 
such  excess  of  fondness,  reconciled  him  to 
the  consequences,  and  he  became  a  passive  ob- 
server of  what  was  so  evident  to  all.  Edward 
was  neither  in  wealth  or  rank,  such  as  his  am- 
bitious hopes  anticipated  in  his  son-in-law,  but 
his  elegance  of  manner  and  acknowledged  talent 
rendered  him  a  general  favourite.  His  greatest 
recommendation,  however,  in  Godfrey's  eyes, 
was  his  extraordinary  likeness  to  the  most 
fashionable  nobleman  of  the  day,  whereby  he 
acquired  the  familiar  appellation  of  his  4  double.' 
The  notoriety  he  in  consequence  acquired,  in- 
creased the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
Godfrey  hailed  this  somewhat  equivocal  proof 
of  merit  with  delight,  as  flinging  a  sort  of  ex- 
clusive halo  around  him.  He  valued  him  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  distinction  the  world 
conferred  upon  him ;  so  that  when  the  appal- 
ling charge  levelled  Edward  with  the  dust, 
the  shaft  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  but  it  was 
barbed  by  shame  and  disappointment,  more 
than  pity  for  the  youthful  sufferer. 
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There  were  many  aspirants  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  heiress,  but 
every  hope  was  crushed  in  the  general  belief 
that  Edward  was  the  successful  suitor.  Late 
events  tended  to  revive  these  hopes.  The  path 
to  her  favour  was  now  considered  open,  and 
competitors  started  in  rivalry  for  its  possession. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  since  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  pages,  and  during  that 
period,  the  ill-fated  youth,  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  an  injured  country,  was  already  on 
his  voyage  to  a  distant  penal  settlement.  No 
friendly  voice,  no  soothing  grasp  of  the  hand, 
save  that  of  the  independent  advocate,  cheered 
the  parting  moment,  and  it  required  more  than 
mortal  energy  to  withstand  the  suffocating 
rush  of  mingled  feelings  that  swept  over  his 
desolate  heart,  as  he  turned  from  that  good 
man,  to  mix  with  the  herd  of  desperate 
wretches,  the  destined  companions  of  his 
voyage,  that  in  reckless  abandonment  of  hope, 
seemed  to  grapple  with  destiny,  and  with  sa- 
vage mirth  bid  defiance  to  its  worst  inflictions. 
The  public  journals  announced  the  departure 
of  the  convict  ship,  particularly  stating  with 
unenviable  notoriety,  that  Edward  Mortimer, 
whose  deed  of  blood  had  so  lately  engrossed 
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the  fashionable  world,  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  outcast  criminals  on  board,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  sentence  of  transportation  for 
life. 

Matilda  read  the  thrilling  paragraph,  but 
as  she  had  previously  cherished  no  hope  of 
farther  alleviation  of  his  sentence,  the  pang 
was  less  severe.  While  he  was  yet  on  English 
ground,  she  could  not  avoid  clinging  to  a  vague, 
undefined  feeling  that  some  unforeseen  occur- 
rence might  yet  interfere  in  his  favour,  to  pre- 
vent his  departure.  She  knew  not  whence  it 
could  possibly  arise,  or  where  to  flee  in  search 
of  it,  and  she  passed  the  interval  in  restless 
anxiety,  the  continuance  of  which  must  have 
undermined  her  health.  When,  however,  the 
tidings  were  confirmed,  she  was  herself  sur- 
prised at  the  change  that  came  over  her.  The 
agony  resulting  from  lengthened  suspense  was 
softened  down  to  a  less  painful  emotion.  Un- 
certainty was  over,  and  she  was  absorbed  in 
the  one  all-engrossing  idea  that  he  was  gone. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  she  sat 
almost  stupified  in  her  own  room,  regardless  of 
time,  heedless  of  all  about  her,  and  even  the 
weeping  Mary  failed  to  attract  her  attention. 
Her  mother,  as  she  entered  the  room,  saw  the 
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newspaper  at  her  feet,  and  suspecting  the  cause 
of  her  abstraction,  instantly  removed  it. 

Her  heart  bled  for  her  poor  child,  and  in 
anxious  suspense,  she  patiently  watched  over 
her  till  a  shower  of  tears  came  to  her  relief, 
and  restored  her  wonted  consciousness.  She  sat 
by  her  bedside  to  a  late  hour,  and  left  her  not 
till  a  deep  slumber  gave  cheering  prospect  that 
she  would  rise  refreshed  and  comforted. 

And  she  awoke  refreshed.  She  poured 
forth  her  thankfulness  to  the  giver  of  all  good, 
and  prayed  for  the  gift  of  His  holy  spirit  to 
strengthen  her  weakness.  The  agitation  of 
her  mind  passed  away,  and  she  reverted  with 
more  tranquillity  to  recent  events.  Her  mo- 
ther hailed  with  joy  the  blessed  change.  The 
voice,  the  look,  the  step  of  the  patient  sufferer, 
all  owned  its  gratifying  influence,  but  none 
welcomed  the  delightful  conviction,  with  sin- 
cerer  joy  than  the  faithful  Mary. 

A  few  mornings  after,  when  Matilda  des- 
cended to  the  breakfast  room,  she  found  a 
stranger  seated  at  the  table  with  her  father. 

"Matilda,  my  love/'  said  her  father,  "this 
is  Mr.  Newton." 

She  started  as  she  heard  the  name  of  the 
generous    advocate  of  her    beloved  Edward. 
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He  rose  to  meet  her,  and  with  a  gentle  pres- 
sure of  the  hand,  led  her  to  her  seat.  As  if 
to  calm  the  agitation  his  presence  excited,  he 
continued  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Godfrey,  du- 
ring which  she  had  leisure  to  notice  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  heavy,  forbidding  aspect,  and 
sallow  complexion,  with  a  low  forehead  which 
by  no  means  indicated  expansion  of  intellect, 
but  the  unfavourable  impression  these  were 
calculated  to  make  upon  her,  was  wholly  for- 
gotten in  the  mellifluous  tones  of  his  voice, 
which  came  like  music  on  the  ear.  She  lis- 
tened with  increasing  interest,  as  she  recollected 
it  was  his  voice  that  was  raised  in  vindication 
of  injured  innocence,  and  she  wondered  that 
such  resistless  eloquence  could  be  poured  in 
vain. 

His  teeth  were  good,  and  it  was  when  he 
smiled,  that  his  harsh  features  were  lighted  up 
with  an  expression  of  benignity,  which  seemed 
his  natural  element.  As  he  left  the  room  with 
her  father,  after  a  hasty  meal,  he  turned  to 
her. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I  wish  to  bespeak 
your  favour  for  a  stranger  who  dines  here  to- 
day." 
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M  My  favour  ia  ready  for  any  friend  of 
yours ;  but  who  is  the  stranger  ?' 

ie  My  niece,  a  desolate  orphan  by  the  will 
of  Heaven." 

As  he  spoke,  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye. 

"I  am  ready  to  love  her,"  said  Matilda, 
"  but  you  will  accompany  her." 

He  felt  the  full  import  of  this  question,  and 
bowing,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

During  the  day  she  looked  forward  to  the 
meeting  with  Mr.  Newton,  in  the  anxious 
hope  that  she  might  hear  the  mention  of  Ed- 
ward's name  from  one  who  had  displayed  such 
zeal  in  his  defence,  and  who  had  not  deserted 
him,  when  he  was  forsaken  by  all,  at  the 
trying  moment,  when  his  farewell  was  for  ever. 

A  party  of  twelve  was  expected  to  dinner, 
after  which  it  was  proposed  to  attend  a  pub- 
lic concert,  which  was  announced  to  be  under 
distinguished  patronage. 

Mr.  Newton  came  first — a  fair-haired  girl 
hung  on  his  arm,  whom  he  introduced  as  his 
niece.  Matilda  rose  to  meet  the  lovely  stran- 
ger who  clung  to  the  proffered  hand,  as  if  she 
had  been  taught  to  meet  a  friend  in  her. 

She  was  two  years  younger  than  Matilda 
and  had  lost  her  widowed  mother  at  that  critical 
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period  when  her  cares  were  most  required.  This 
knowledge  made  her  more  interesting  to  Matilda 
and  the  acquaintance  was  scarce  begun,  ere 
they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other. 
Among  the  guests,  was  Mr.  Seymour,  heir 
presumptive  to  an  earldom,  a  great  traveller, 
whose  acknowledged  good  taste,  added  to  his 
amusing  talents,  rendered  him  everywhere  an 
acceptable  visitor.  He  was  the  man  whom  Mr. 
Godfrey,  if  the  choice  had  rested  with  him,  would 
have  selected  for  his  son-in-law,  nor  was  such 
expectation  either  presumptuous  or  unfounded. 
Since  Matilda's  introduction  into  the  world, 
Seymour  had  been  deeply  interested  by  her 
natural  graces  both  of  person  and  manner, 
rendered  in  his  estimation,  more  attractive 
from  the  wealth  she  was  destined  to  inherit. 
He  had,  however,  resigned  the  field  to  one 
whom  he  considered  the  favoured  suitor,  though 
he  still  at  every  opportunity,  was  found  by  her 
side.  Like  others,  he  now  considered  the  prize 
open  to  competition,  and  nothing  daunted  by 
the  supposed  durability  of  first  attachments, 
started  for  its  attainment.  He  sat  at  her  right 
hand  during  dinner,  and  though  she  was  de- 
sirous of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  converse  with  Mr.  Newton,  who  sat  on  her  left, 
she  was  only  enabled  to  do  so  at  intervals,  as 
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Seymour  seemed  determined  to  monopolize 
her  attention  by  amusing  her  with  his  travel- 
ling anecdotes. 

u  But  you  are  not  yet  eligible  as  a  member 
of  the  Ladies  Travellers'  Club,  I  believe, 
Miss  Godfrey.  You  have  not  set  foot  on  con- 
tinental ground." 

"Not  yet,  but  I  anticipate  much  delight  in 
so  doing." 

"Be  satisfied  then,  with  the  anticipation  and 
test  not  the  reality.     There  are   certainly  de- 
lightful places  of  sojourn,  but   they   are   few 
and  far  between,  and  but  of  late  years.     It  is 
in  the    travelling  that   the   discomforts  are  so 
sensibly   felt.       One    of  your    romantic  turn 
would  anticipate  the  delight  of  exploring  Swiss 
or  Italian  scenery,  but  the  vision  fades  before 
the  sober  truth.     There  are  none  of  the  com- 
forts of  home,  which  the   English   so  well  un- 
derstand, out   of  the  beaten  track,  to  recruit 
you  after  a  fatiguing  day  for  a  renewal  of  the 
campaign    on  the  morrow.     1  must,    however, 
make  an  exception  in  justice  to  the  hospice  of 
the  Great  St.  Barnard.  There,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wildest    horrors    surrounded    by   the    eternal 
sncws  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  I  have  enjoyed  lux- 
uries and  comforts  that  might   rival  many   a 
d  2 
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well-furnished  hotel  in  some  luxurious  capi- 
tal. Prepare  for  trials,  Miss  Godfrey,  ere  you 
start." 

"  You  shall  not  frighten  rue,  Mr.  Seymour. 
It  seems  you  are  not  of  those  that  appreciate 
every  thing  of  foreign  growth,  and  return  with 
a  prejudice,  real  or  affected,  against  your  own 
country." 

•'  You  only  do  me  justice.  With  me,  the 
comparison  is  in  favour  of  my  own  country,  I 
confess  I  am  too  fond  of  my  own  ease,  to  aban- 
don its  substantial  comforts  for  any  supposed, 
equivalent  abroad,  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  customs  wholly  uncongenial  to  our 
climate,  and  feelings.  My  friend,  Lord  Whar- 
ton, thinks  otherwise.  He  gave  us  a  singular 
dinner  yesterday  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
his  new  banquetting  hall,  copied  1  suppose 
from  some  Moorish  palace  in  Spain,  where  he 
has  been  long  wandering,  and  about  which  he 
has  been  boring  his  friends  by  letter.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  hot  as  the  dog  days,  and  the 
effect  was  really  imposing.  The  opened  win- 
dows exposed  a  delicious  flower  garden  with 
rows  of  orange  trees,  leading  to  a  magnificent 
fountain.  Within,  the  coup  d'iEil  was  enchant- 
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ing,  the  painted  walls  and  ceiling,  the  marble 
pillars,  the  carving  and  gilding,  the  exquisite 
statuary,  the  variegated-floor  polished  as  a  mirror 
all  was  striking,  but  not  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. All  was  spiritual,  devoted  to  a  gross 
and  carnal  purpose,  an  English  dinner.  The 
attendants  reeled  about  on  the  slippery  pave- 
ment, scattering  the  contents  of  the  choice 
dishes,  and  altogether  the  clatter  was  so  great, 
I  could  not  hear  myself  talk." 

"That  was  a  pity,"  exclaimed  Ellen 
Travis,  a  pretty  girl  at  his  right  hand,  acom- 
panying  the  remark  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

u  Oh !  happy  privilege  of  youth  and  beauty,' 
said  Seymour,  somewhat  discomposed,  "  that 
can  thus  give  way  to  playfulness,  nor  fear 
blame  or  censure !" 

This  outburst  only  increased  her  mirth. 

"How  did  the  feast  end,  Mr.  Seymour? 
Though  you  had  plenty  of  gilding,  I  fear  you 
were  short  of  carving/' 

"A  thunder  storm  dissolved  the  enchant- 
ment, and  the  rain  intruded  so  fearfully  into 
the  fairy  building,  that  I  hurried  home  with 
increased  relish  for  the  enjoyment  of  English 
comforts,  and  a  Turkey  carpet." 
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During  this  seasonable  interruption,  Matilda 
turned  to  Mr.  Newton  and  though  they  conversed 
on  incidental  topics,  yet  every  word  conveyed 
unwonted  interest,  as  establishing  an  intimacy 
so  welcome  to  both.  They  knew,  they  felt, 
there  was  one  subject  they  were  both  eager  to 
enter  upon,  to  which  the  intercourse  once 
begun,  would  gradually  lead.  The  present 
was  not  the  moment  for  such  interchange,  which 
was  better  fitted  for  more  private  communication 
and  the  opportunity  occurred  sooner  than  Matilda 
anticipated ;  Mr.  New  ton  told  her  that,  pre  vious  to 
the  announcement  of  dinner,  he  had  arranged 
with  Mrs.  Godfrey  that  his  niece  was  to  remain 
her  guest  for  a  few  days,  during  his  own  ab- 
sence from  London  on  professional  business. 

"  So  that  as  I  start  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow, she  is  even  now,  Miss  Godfrey,  your 
visitor." 

"  And  a  welcome  visitor,  Mr.  New^ton — be- 
sides being  your  relative,  her  orphan  state 
bespeaks  my  warmest  sympathy.  See,  she 
appears  to  be  watching  us.  How  sweet  her 
pensive  smile  as  she  meets  my  look  !" 

"  Her  look,"  said  Newton,  '*  I  can  well  read, 
She  would  give  worlds  to  be  seated  at  your  side." 

"  She  will  be  soon  gratified  then,"  said  Ma- 
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tilda,  ie  as  I  shall  decline  accompanying  the 
party  to  the  concert,  and  we  can  pass  the  eve- 
ning together." 

Seymour  caught  the  last  remark. 

"  The  party  must  then  be  given  up,  nor 
shall  I  regret  it.  We  can  repeat  those  beau- 
tiful duets  together,  Miss  Godfrey." 

"The  party  will  not  be  given  up,"  said  El- 
len Travis,  in  a  grave  tone  ;  "  and  your  at- 
tendanceis  indispensable.  Is  there  nota favour- 
ite piece  of  yours  to  be  performed,  and  have 
you  not  promised  me  to  point  out  its  beauties  ? 
I  shall  be  lost  without  you." 

Ellen  Travis  was  a  secret  admirer  of  Sey- 
mour, and  somewhat  jealous  of  his  evident 
preference  for  Matilda ;  with  the  quickness  of  a 
woman's  tact,  she  perceived  that  Matilda  did 
not  appear  flattered  by  his  attentions,  and  that 
she  might  apprehend  no  rivalry  in  that  quarter. 
She  saw  that  vanity  was  the  gentleman's  weak 
side,  and  this  she  used  as  a  weapon  against 
himself  to  forward  her  own  attacks  on  his 
heart.  Her  playful  satire  was  mingled  with  so 
much  wit  and  good- humour,  with  so  many  grati- 
fying appeals  to  his  acknowledged  good  taste, 
that  in  spite  of  himself  and  too  much  blinded  by 
self-love  to  suspect  any  concealed   motive,  he 
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still  turned,  like  the  moth  attracted  by  the 
flame,  to  listen  to  the  fair  flatterer  whose  Hebe- 
like face  and  bewitching  eyes,  he  confessed  to 
himself,  had  attractions  peculiarly  their  own. 
Dinner  was  at  length  ended,  the  carriages  were 
shortly  announced,  and  the  delighted  Ellen 
Travis  obeyed  the  summons,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  contented  Seymour,  by  whom  the 
contemplated  duets  with  Matilda  were  for  the 
time  forgotten. 

The  only  occupants  of  the  drawing-room 
now,  were  Matilda,  Mr.  Newton  and  his  lovely 
niece.  The  conversation  imperceptibly  as- 
sumed a  mournful  cast,  caused  by  Miss  New- 
ton's description  of  a  storm  at  sea,  during  her 
voyage  from  Lisbon,  rendered  more  awful  by 
the  sufferings  of  her  dear  mother. 

"  I  could  not  wish  any  one  that  I  loved," 
said  the  unconscious  girl,  "  to  be  exposed  to 
the  terrors  of  such  a  scene.,, 

Matilda  hastily  turned  to  Mr.  Newton,  who 
read  in  the  wild  expression  of  her  look,  the 
thoughts  awakened  by  the  remark,  and  which 
invited  his  confidence. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  in  our  darkest 
hours,  Heaven  has  not  left  us  without  a  com- 
forter. We  only  aggravate  our  distress  wilfully 
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to  reject  all  hope  of  its  happy  termination. 
We  are  taught  to  cast  our  cares  upon  One 
who  has  declared  He  will  never  leave  us,  not 
forsake  us  if  we  turn  to  Him  with  a  trusting 
heart.  Why  should  you  doubt  that  he,  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  whose  unde- 
served fate  we  both  deplore,  will  yet  return 
in  all  the  purity  of  acknowledged  innocence  ?" 

"  I  have  never  despaired,  Mr.  Newton,  nor 
will  despair,  my  belief  in  his  truth  is,  like 
yours,  still  unshaken,  and  God  in  His  good  time 
will  defend  the  right.  But  your  last  accounts 
from  Edward,  of  what  nature  are  they?" 

"  He  is  well — his  mind's  energy  has  not 
been  subdued  by  outward  circumstances.  The 
particulars  of  your  prison  interview  with  him 
I  have  heard  from  his  own  lips;  am  I  mis- 
taken, Miss  Godfrey,  in  considering  your 
interest  in  his  well-being  as  deeper  than  that 
of  a  common  acquaintance  ?" 

11  In  that  interview,  Mr.  Newton,  I  renewed 
my  vows  of  constancy,  and  called  on  Heaven 
to  witness  their  sincerity,  I  have  devoted  my- 
self to  the  re- establishment  of  his  fair  fame, 
nor  will  1  shrink  from  the  attempt,  it  is  a  work 
which  Heaven  must  approve,  and  Heaven  will 
strengthen  me  for  the  trial." 
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The  solemn  calmness  of  her  determined  tone, 
her  devotion  to  a  task  which  seemed  unat- 
tainable by  human  power,  in  utter  abandon- 
ment of  self,  affected  the  good  man  to  tears. 
He  saw  the  inutility  of  endeavouring  to  com- 
bat a  passion  which  was  based  on  principle, 
and  which  had  grown  to  its  present  strength 
under  the  eye  of  her  parents.  The  tale  of  her 
devoted  heroism  in  the  prison  was  now  con- 
firmed from  her  own  lips  ;  it  seemed  invested 
with  a  halo  of  sacred  dignity,  which  repelled 
all  wanton  interference,  and  as  he  gazed  on 
the  impassioned  speaker,  he  could  not  but  pay 
due  homage  to  the  nobleness  and  single- 
heartedness  of  her  conduct.  Here  was  no  selfish 
motive.  It  might  be  hard  for  the  world  to 
understand  it,  whose  powerful  fiat  might  brand 
it  as  an  Utopian  dream,  so  different  from  its 
own  cold  calculations.  The  purpose  which  he 
once  entertained  to  strive  to  change  the  current 
of  her  thoughts,  and  to  wean  her  from  her  all 
engrossing  resolution,  was  laid  aside  as  utterly 
futile,  and  in  its  stead  all  he  could  attempt  to 
do  was  to  guide  and  watch  her  in  her  unex- 
ampled course.  It  yet  seemed  to  him  a  dream 
that  a  young,  delicate  female,  nursed  in  the 
enjoyment  of   every    gratification    the    world 
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could  offer,  should  in  the  most  sunny  period  of 
of  her  existence,  when  that  world  on  which  she 
was  just  entering  was  spreading  all  its  pleasures 
at  her  feet  for  her  acceptance,  turn  away 
without  one  regret  and  with  all  a  martyr's 
eagerness,  link  herself  with  gloom  and 
wretchedness. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  I  share  your  en- 
thusiasm, well  convinced  it  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  your  judgment.  When  I  first  saw 
Edward,  as  his  professional  adviser,  I  was 
struck  with  his  fearless  energy  of  demeanour, 
considering  the  awful  situation  in  which  he 
stood;  it  4was  not  the  reckless  courage  of 
despair,  as  1  at  first  deemed  it,  but  the  self- 
possession  arising  from  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  unjustly  accused.  This  unfolded  itself 
in  all  his  replies  to  my  searching  examinations, 
gradually  weakening,  and  at  length  wholly 
dissipating  the  suspicions  I  entertained  to  his 
prejudice ;  I  stepped  forward  in  the  face  of 
the  world  as  his  advocate ;  my  conviction  I 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  others,  but  un- 
happily without  success.  That  foreign  Count, 
on  whose  capture  my  client's  safety  depended, 
eluded  all  our  efforts  to  discover  him,  and  no 
doubt  immediately  after  the  murder,  he  had 
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hurried,  disguised,  to  the  coast;  large  rewards 
were  advertised  for  his  apprehension,  de- 
scriptions of  his  person  circulated,  but  all 
in  vain." 

"  It  is  so  very  strange,"  said  Matilda,  thought- 
fully u  that  all  trace  should  be  lost,  no 
connecting  link  discovered,  after  the  offer  of 
such  tempting  reward ;  the  tie  among  bad  men 
is  seldom  so  strong  as  not  to  be  shaken  by 
such  inducements.  Had  he  no  haunts  in 
London  besides  the  gaming  table,  where  some 
clew  might  be  found." 

"  It  appears  that  he  changed  his  lodgings  fre- 
quently, as  we  discovered  two  or  three  which 
he  had  occupied  for  a  short  time  and  hastily 
quitted,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him,  not  even 
by  the  means  of  any  letter  or  paper  which 
might  have  been  unconsciously  left,  or  any  ac- 
cidental enquiry  for  him  after  his  departure. 
At  the  last  lodgings  I  found  he  was  accom- 
panied by  two  foreign  ladies,  one  rather  ad- 
vanced in  years,  still  handsome  and  showy  in 
her  dress,  the  other  a  beautiful  girl,  about 
seventeen." 

Matilda  started  at  this  remark,  and  hesi- 
tatingly asked, 
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"  What  relation  did  they  bear  to  the  Count, 
Mr.  Newton?" 

"  From  the  landlady,  whom  I  closely 
questioned,  and  who  seemed  to  have  no  motive 
for  concealment,  I  learned  but  little,  the  elder 
lady  she  considered  to  be  his  wife,  and  the 
younger,  whom  they  called  Louise,  might  be 
his  daughter,  but  it  was  merely  conjecture; 
they  paid  regularly,  and  though  they  had 
many  visiters  and  kept  late  hours,  her  inter- 
ference was  never  required  as  to  any  breach 
of  decorum  on  their  part." 

This  short  recital  deeply  interested  Matilda, 
she  could  scarcely  conceal  her  agitation,  as 
she  enquired  what  length  of  time  had  elapsed 
between  the  Count's  quitting  those  lodgings 
and  the  fatal  night. 

"  As  far  as  I  could  learn,"  replied  Newton, 
"  about  three  months." 

<c  Edward  once  mentioned  to  me,"  sighed 
Matilda,  "  the  name  of  Louise,  can  it  be  the 
same?" 

"  It  appears,"  continued  Newton,  "  that  Dor- 
mer had  beeu  induced,  by  the  designing  Count, 
to  attend  the  evening  parties  of  a  foreign  lady 
of  his  acquaintance.  Dormer  dwelt  so  warmly 
on  their  brilliancy  and  the  fascinations  of  the 
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daughter,  that  Edward  at  last  yielded  to  his 
solicitations  to  accompany  him.  He  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratified  by  his  gracious 
reception;  the  Count  appeared,  like  him,  a 
mere  acquaintance,  and  the  young  friends  were 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  any  deception,  though 
it  was  probably  to  this  house  the  party  had 
transferred  their  scene  of  action,  from  the 
lodgings  they  had  so  hastily  quitted.  Though 
Edward  noted  some  levity  in  the  demeanour  of 
the  elder,  he  considered  it  as  the  natural 
freedom  of  continental  manners,  yet,  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  felt  interested  by  the  fair  Louise. 
She  seemed  to  shrink  from  general  observation, 
she  played,  she  sang  with  the  finished  taste  of  a 
professor,  yet  showed  evident  reluctance,  when 
summoned  by  her  mother,  if  mother  she  be,  to 
display  her  talents,  but  whether  this  arose  from 
timidity,  or  some  other  latent  cause,  Edward 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover.  He  entered  into 
conversation  with  her  as  she  sat,  as  usual,  apart ; 
her  artless  remarks  were  mingled  with  such 
judgment  and  feeling  that  they  drew  him  fre- 
quently to  her  side ;  she  evidently  did  not 
shrink  from  his  notice,  though  with  others,  in- 
cluding Dormer,  she  was  invariably  cold  and 
reserved.     He  was  pleased  with  the  gratifica- 
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tion  she  evidently  received  from  his  attention, 
but  at  times  there  was  a  restlessness  in  her 
look,  as  she  seemed  to  watch  the  Count,  whose 
tones,  when  he  addressed  her,  were  sometimes 
harsh  and  repulsive.  At  those  periods  she 
turned  to  Edward,  as  it  were,  for  relief — her 
heart  seemed  full  to  oppression,  and  labouring 
with  some  secret,  and  tears  struggled  into  her 
eyes ;  she  was  aware  that  Edward  noticed  her 
emotion,  but  so  far  from  hiding  it  she,  at  such 
times,  gazed  at  him  with  an  earnestness  that 
satisfied  him  she  was  ill  at  ease ;  the  Count 
more  than  once  interrupted  their  converse,  and 
prevented  that  out-pouring  of  the  heart  which 
seemed  already  on  her  tongue,  particularly 
during  Edward's  last  visit.  And  it  was  the 
last,  they  never  met  again,  as  the  misunder- 
standing with  Dormer  occurred  shortly  after. 
All  these  particulars,  which  Edward  detailed 
to  me,  are  minute,  but  stamped  with  import- 
ance which  you  and  myself  know  how  to 
appreciate,  though  the  world  may  deem  them 
trivial." 

"  They  are  indeed  important,  Mr.  Newton, 
and  when  unravelled  may  tend  to  promote  the 
object  we  have  so  much  at  heart.  But  these 
ladies,  cannot  they  be  traced  ?  poor  Louise ! 
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her  evidence  might  discover  much — would  that 
it  had  been  voluntary." 

"  It  is  somewhat  singular,"  said  Newton, 
u  that  Edward  never  visited  these  ladies  during 
the  day,  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  this 
omission  on  his  part  more  to  the  result  of  the 
Count's  management  than  to  mere  chance,  as 
Dormer,  though  assiduous  in  his  attendance 
upon  them,  invariably  made  some  shallow  ex- 
cuse, in  order  to  evade  Edward's  offer  to 
accompany  him.  The  house  they  occupied 
was  in  Albany  street,  and  you  may  judge,  Miss 
Godfrey,  with  what  anxious  eagerness  I  sought 
it,  as  the  day  of  trial  was  at  hand.  I  feared 
the  house  might  be  shut  up  and  the  inmates 
gone ;  it  was,  however,  occupied,  and  my 
knock  was  answered  by  a  vulgar-looking  ser- 
vant girl,  whom  I  questioned  about  the  inmates. 
It  appeared,  however,  she  had  only  come  to 
the  place  the  evening  before,  was  herself  a 
stranger,  and  could  consequently  only  refer 
me  to  her  mistress ;  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
summoned  her  away,  but  she  soon  returned 
with  a  request  from  her  mistress  that  I  would 
wait  upon  her;  she  was  plainly  dressed  in 
widow's  weeds,  very  pale,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
had  been  weeping  as  she  held  a  handkerchief 
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to  her  eyes.  I  could  gain  no  satisfaction  from 
her  as  to  the  previous  inmates;  she  seemed 
more  inclined  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  of 
her  own  domestic  unhappiness,  quite  alien  to 
the  object  of  my  visit,  which  she  apparently 
considered  as  trivial,  compared  with  circum- 
stances more  immediately  affecting  herself; 
she  spoke  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent,  and  the 
singular  names  of  the  parties  I  enquired  after 
she  repeated  after  me  with  surprising  fluency. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  confine  her 
to  my  own  exclusive  business,  but  my  per- 
severance was  rewarded  with  no  successful 
result,  and  we  parted.  As  I  was  turning  away 
from  the  door  a  woman  was  sweeping  the  steps 
at  the  next  house ;  there  was  a  notice  '  to  let5 
at  the  window,  and  impelled  by  some  sudden 
impulse  I  stopped  and  asked  her  if  she  knew 
anything  of  the  former  tenants  of  the  next 
door.  '  It  can  be  no  business  of  yours  if  I  did,' 
was  her  dogged  reply,  but  a  small  douceur 
which  I  gave  her  soon  changed  her  demeanour. 
She  supposed  I  meant  the  foreigners,  whom 
she  heartily  wished  back  again,  as  all  the  world 
seemed  to  visit  there,  and  there  were  such  lots 
of  fine  servants  to  talk  to,  as  for  the  young 
lady  she  was  very  pretty,  and  all  the   gentle- 
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men  were  in  love  with  her,  but  she  was  seldom 
seen  to  smile ;  her  mother  was  at  times  very- 
cross  with  her,  and  she  was  in  tears  when  the 
carriage  came  very  early  indeed  the  other 
morning  to  take  them  away,  I  was  awoke  with 
the  bustle,  and  watched  them  from  the  window. 
8  Do  you  recollect  if  any  gentleman  accom- 
panied them  ?'  '  I  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
distress  of  the  poor  girl  that  I  noticed  little 
else ;  she  looked  up  at  me,  as  if  she  wished 
to  speak,  but  had  no  opportunity."  This  was 
the  extent  of  the  information  I  gained  in  this 
quarter,  which  afforded  a  clew  to  the  route  the 
ladies  had  taken.  I  ascertained  they  travelled 
alone  by  railway,  to  Southampton,  affected  no 
concealment,  and  after  remaining  there  one 
day  at  the  hotel,  embarked  for  the  French 
coast.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Count, 
used  to  perilous  adventures  of  this  kind,  had 
started  for  the  continent  by  another  route. 
So  overwhelming  was  the  evidence  against 
our  poor  friend,  and  so  slender  our  means  to 
resist  it;  I  feel  thankful  to  Providence,  Miss 
Godfrey,  that  my  representations  succeeded  in 
the  proper  quarter,  to  commute  his  sentence  to 
transportation.  I  am,  like  yourself,  impressed 
with  the  conviction   that   he  will  yet  live  to 
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establish   his    innocence    and     resume   a   still 
prouder  place  in  society." 

"  I  shudder  to  think,  Mr.  Newton,  what, 
but  for  your  exertions,  might  have  been  result. 
The  same  Heaven  that  inspired  the  attempt, 
has  crowned  it  with  success,  and,  like  the  star 
in  the  East,  I  welcome  it,  as  the  herald  of  a 
happy  termination  to  our  present  trials;  but 
more  than  wonted  caution  is  needed ;  we  are 
matched  with  opponents  to  whom  disguises  are 
familiar,  who  have  talents  to  suit  the  emergency 
and  defy  suspicion  ;  I  cannot  controul  the 
conviction  which  presses  strangely  upon  me, 
that  the  weeping  widow  was  no  other  than  the 
elder  female,  the  supposed  mother  of  Louise, 
and  in  this  I  am  more  confirmed  by  her 
foreign  accent.  You  smile  incredulously,  Mr. 
Newton  ;  when  Edward  saw  her  the  character 
she  had  to  support  was  widely  different,  she 
was  then  a  woman  of  fashion,  extravagantly 
dressed,  highly  rouged,  and  with  manners 
suited  to  her  supposed  station  in  society ;  the 
transition  would  be  so  complete  that  Edward 
himself,  even  if  he  had  noticed  the  similarity 
of  tone,  might  not  have  suspected  the  de- 
ception. This  suggestion  which  I  throw  out, 
may  prove  foolishness  on  my  part,  but  I  sub- 
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mit    it,     Mr.    Newton,  to   your   better  judg- 
ment." 

A  violent  ringing  now  announced  the  return 
from  the  concert;  the  noise  awoke  Miss  New- 
ton, who  had  for  some  time  listened  with  deep 
interest  to  the  conversation,  but  had  at  length 
sunk  to  slumber  with  her  head  reclined  on 
Matilda's  lap.  She  was  now  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Mary  and  the  cheerful  laugh  of  Ellen 
Travis  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  heralding  the 
approach  of  the  party,  and  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,  still  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Seymour. 
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CHAPTER  V 


After  a  restless  night,  her  fitful  slumbers 
troubled  with  still  recurring  dreams,  Matilda 
rose  feverish  and  unrefreshed.  Her  young  com- 
panion was  at  her  bed-side  at  an  early  hour, 
proving  by  her  animated  countenance  that  her 
sleep  had  been  sound  and  unbroken.  Matilda 
gazed  at  its  sweet  expression. 

"  I  almost  envy  your  looks,  Miss  Newton, 
"  mine,  I  fear,  will  frighten  you,  as  I  have 
slept  little." 

"  Call  me  Emily,  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  or  I 
shall  think  I  have  offended  you." 

She  flung  her   white  arms  round  Matilda, 
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as  the  latter  endearingly  kissed  her,  calling  her 
Emily,  and  their  mutual  sorrows  seemed  re- 
lieved by  this  affectionate  interchange. 

They  passed  the  morning  in  Matilda's  dress- 
ing-room, whose  excuse  of  a  severe  headache, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  numerous  callers,  was 
warranted  by  her  pale  countenance.  The  mo- 
mentous interview  with  Mr.  Newton  engrossed 
her  wholly,  and  rendered  her  unfit  for  the 
vapid  and  uninterestiug  chit-chat  of  the  day. 
Her  nurse  paid  her  usual  visit,  and  to  her  she 
detailed  ,  while  the  faithful  Mary  listened 
motionless  at  her  side,  all  the  stirring  par- 
ticulars respecting  their  favorite  Edward. 

rt  Mr.  Newton  is  a  good  man,"  said  the 
nurse,  u  and  I  shall  love  this  young  lady  for 
his  sake !  How  very  few  speak  well  of  poor 
Mr.  Edward,  aye  that  even  think  of  him.  It  was 
only  yesterday  my  nephew  again  declared  he 
was  no  more  guilty  than  he  was.  At  their 
last  parting  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness 
and  said  it  was  all  he  had  to  give.  All  will 
be  well,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  Mr.  Newton 
thinks  as  we  do ;  I  had  a  delightful  dream  too 
last  night,  and  you  looked  so  beautiful  and 
happy  in  in  your  wedding   dress,  and  when  I 
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turned  out  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  dressed  in  white." 

Matilda  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  sally, 
but  Emily  laughed  outright,  though  any  dis- 
pleasure the  nurse  might  have  felt  was  lost  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  her  to  descant  on  her 
favorite  topic  to  a  new  listener,  and  she  found 
her  a  patient  one. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mary,  "  that  wicked  Count 
the  cause  of  all  our  troubles,  though  he  may 
have  escaped  abroad,  cannot  long  be  concealed. 
When  many  are  entrusted  with  a  secret,  its  dis- 
covery may  happen  when  least  expected.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  your  suggestion  about 
the  suspicious  widow,  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of." 

"  What  would  you  recommend,  Mary?" 

"  My  dear  mistress,  one  like  myself  might 
make  further  enquiries  without  exciting  par- 
ticular notice ;  say  I  may  attempt  it  and  I  am 
ready." 

"  And  alone,  Mary  f 

'*  Alone,  mistress,  and  in  the  open  light  of 
day,  mine  is  no  disgraceful  errand,  and  if  I 
can  cause  you  to  shed  one  tearless,  how  happy 
shall  I  be." 

Mrs.  Godfrey  now  entered  the  room,  and  it 
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was  soon  arranged  that  the  carriage  should  be 
ordered  for  the  double  purpose  of  chasing 
away  the  headache,  and  shewing  Emily  some 
of  the  London  sights,  to  which  she  was  yet 
a  stranger.  Emily  heard  the  arrangement 
with  delight,  and  Matilda  almost  forgot  her 
own  sad  thoughts  in  witnessing  her  artless 
expressions  of  joyful  surprise  as  she  was  con- 
veyed from  one  scene  of  enchantment  to 
another,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  novelty, 
and  storing  her  virgin  mind  with  a  succession 
of  delicious  and  valuable  impressions,  which 
in  after  life  she  never  forgot.  The  morning's 
amusement  was  concluded  with  a  drive  in 
Hyde  Park,  thronged  with  the  brilliant  and 
the  gay,  opening  a  new  world  to  the  dazzled 
imagination  of  the  delighted  Emily.  Nothing 
seemed  to  escape  her. 

{  u  And  there  is  Mr.  Seymour,  with  the  laugh- 
ing young  lady  on  horseback.  How  beautiful 
she  looks !" 

The  next  minute  they  were  at  the  side  of 
the  carriage. 

"  Miss  Godfrey,"  said  Seymour,  in  a  humble 
tone,  "  those  duets  must  not  be  forgotten  this 
evening,  and  I  shall  bring  with  me,  as  a  peace- 
offering,  a  new  song  of  a  plaintive  description. 
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the  air  is  beautiful,  the  words  still  more  so, 
without  any  mention  or  even  allusion  to  the 
hackneyed  subject  of  love." 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  sunny  countenance 
of  Ellen  Travis. 

"  You  strange  creature,  I  shall  absolutely 
quarrel  with  you.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  God- 
frey, he  has  been  striving  to  entertain  me  the 
last  hour,  at  times  sadly  at  a  loss  for  subjects, 
and  yet  nevr  mentioned  his  dinner  engage- 
ment to  you  this  evening.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  plague  him  and  go  myself,  but  this 
young  lad)  e  .all  decide,  whom  I  now  recognize 
as  your  prot  /ee." 

Emily  th    i  appealed  to,  smiling  said, 

disappoint  Mr.  Seymour,  Miss 
ying  away." 

k  was  met  with  a  general  laugh, 
3  gratified  Seymour,  and  Ellen 
d     her    thanks     to    the    gentle 
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Travis,  by 

This  reii 
even  from 
Travis    loo 
speaker. 

"Who," 
looking  yoi 
passed  on  hi 
unto  himsel 
the  left." 

"  I  wouk 

VOL.    I. 


quired.  Matilda,  "  is  that  strange 
.  man,  Mr.  Seymour,  wTho  has 
iback  ?  he  seems  his  own  world 
ookirnj  neither  to  the  ri^ht  or  to 


ave  spoken  to  him,"  said  Sey- 
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mour,  u  but  was  unwilling  to  disturb  his 
reverie,  be  it  real  or  affected  ;  he  is  a  young 
senator,  gloating  in  imagination  on  the  effects 
his  last  night's  speech  must  produce,  not,  how- 
ever, as  delivered,  but  as  reported  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  thanks  to  the  kind  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  who  frequently  help  a  lame  dog- 
over  the  stile.  He  used  to  be  foppish  in  his 
dress,  but  he  now  soars  to  higher  themes  than 
the  cut  of  a  coat." 

"  I  see  Lady  Travis's  carriage — I  must  ac- 
quaint my  mother  that  I  am  engaged  to  you, 
Mrs.  Godfrey?" 

"  I  can  hardly  expect  that  Lady  Travis, 
would  accept  so  short  a  notice,  but — " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Mrs.  God- 
frey, but  my  mother  opens  her  house  this 
evening  to  the  world  of  artists  and  learned 
men.  I  am  satisfied  myself  to  skim  the  sur- 
face of  science,  and  like  my  grandmother  Eve, 
content  to  receive  it  at  second  hand  from — " 
"  From  whom?"  said  Seymour. 
She  blushed,  and  beckoning  to  her  servant, 
cantered  off  to  meet  Lady  Travis,  promising 
to  return  immediately. 

"  Here  comes,"  said  Seymour,  wishing  to 
amuse  the  ladies,  "  the  exclusive  coterie." 
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Three  young  men  passed  on  horseback  in 
loud  and  familiar  discourse. 

"  Here  they  meet  daily,  to  talk  over  and  to 
register,  if  found  amusing,  the  good  sayings, 
and  anecdotes  they  may  have  picked  up  since 
the  last  meeting,  which  they  retail  over  their 
wine,  to  the  edification  of  their  less  favoured 
hearers.  Their  numher  is  odd  in  order  that  a 
casting  vote  may  settle  any  dispute  which 
may  arise.  It  is  only  lately  established,  and 
the  question  of  publication  at  the  close  of  the 
season  is  not  yet  set  at  rest." 

Matilda  was  amused  with  what  she  con- 
sidered a  jest. 

u  One  of  the  registered  sayings  I  heard  by 
chance  this  morning.  (  A  celebrated  dignitary 
of  the  church  formed  one  of  a  party  of  friends, 
who  rallied  him  for  his  unwillingness  to  have 
his  portrait  taken  ;  among  the  rest  a  noted 
animal  painter  was  present,  and  warmly  offered 
his  services.  f  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,'  was  the 
divine's  apt  reply,  *  that  he  should  do  this 
thing?'" 

Ellen  Travis  now  returned,  glad  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  certain  prospect  of  a  head- 
ache, had  she  passed  the  evening  at  home,  and 
E  3 
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the  party  soon  after  separated,  anticipating 
a  happy  re- union. 

When  Matilda  reached  home  she  was  grati- 
fied by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  her  cousin 
Charles  Merton,  who  had  just  finished  his 
academical  career  at  Oxford,  to  the  credit  of 
himself  and  the  delight  of  his  gratified  parents, 
who  resided  in  a  northern  county.  Charleis 
was  ever  a  favourite  of  hers,  as  in  all  his 
singularities  and  wild  vivacity  as  a  boy,  she 
had  discovered  glimpses  of  honourable  feeling 
and  firmness  of  conduct,  which,  when  ripened 
into  maturity,  promised  to  yield  fruit  of  sur- 
passing worth.  She  had  not  seen  him  for  two 
years,  and  she  welcomed  him  with  all  her 
former  sincerity  and  affection. 

"  My  sweet  coz.,  more  handsome  and  inter- 
esting than  ever,  I  scarcely  expected  it  after 
all  I  have  heard.  I  have  much  to  say  and 
much  to  hear,  but  not  now.  If  any  man  has 
injured  or  distressed  you,  the  days  of  chivalry 
are  not  wholly  gone  by,  ten  thousand  swords, 
as  Burke  said,  will  leap  from  their  scabbards 
to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatens  thee 
with  insult ;  so  rest  in  peace,  sweet  coz,  I  will 
set  all  right." 
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"  I  know  your  kind  heart,  Charles,  but  there 
are  wounds  which  even  you  cannot  heal.  You 
will  stay  with  us  some  time,  and  we  must  now 
part,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  dinner." 

Mr.  Merton  was  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  rector  of  an  extensive  parish 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  had  married  the 
elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Godfrey,  by  whom  he  had 
a  large  family,  but  they  all  died  in  infancy 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  Charles,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  afflicted  mother,  which 
operating  on  a  constitution  already  delicate, 
routed  the  fears  of  her  relatives  that  she  would 
shortly  join  their  pure  and  beatified  spirits  in  a 
better  world.  She  watched  Charles  through 
his  opening  years  with  all  a  mother's  anxiety, 
which  seemed  to  gather  strength  as  her  weak- 
ness increased,  Charles,  when  a  boy,  would 
sit  at  her  feet  listening  to  the  calm  energy  of 
her  affectionate  precepts,  which  were  ever 
based  on  religion,  gazing  on  her  pallid  features 
and  energetically  promising,  with  tears  in  bis 
eyes,  he  would  never  forget  them  when  arrived 
at  manhood.  Never  were  parents  so  tenderly 
loved  or  parental  kindness  bestowed  on  a  more 
deserving  object.  Happy  those  parents  who 
consider  how  early  children   imbibe   their  first 
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impressions  and  how  awful  their  responsibility, 
if  by  their  own  bad  example  they  endanger 
the  well-being  of  their  offspring  both  here  and 
hereafter.  The  result  of  his  college  career 
was  a  balm  to  his  mother's  heart,  soothing  the 
tedious  hours  of  confinement,  and  during  every 
vacation  he  hastened  home  to  gladden  the 
bosoms  of  those  who  seemed  only  to  exist  for 
his  happiness,  It  was  by  his  parents'  request 
that  he  now  paid  his  present  visit  to  relations 
whom  he  had  so  long  neglected. 

The  arrival  of  Charles  gave  pleasure  to  all, 
and  probably  to  none  more  than  to  Godfrey 
himself.  He  admired  his  fearless  independance 
of  character  and  genuine  goodness  of  heart, 
which  gave  a  charm  to  all  he  uttered  and  won 
for  him  golden  opinions,  the  more  deserved  as 
being  wholly  unsought.  As  Godfrey  gazed  on 
his  manly  figure  and  the  noble  expression  of  his 
countenance,  a  tear  unseen  would  spring  to 
his  eye,  as  he  wished  that  heaven  had  sent  him 
such  a  son.  Previous  to  his  entering  at  Ox- 
ford, he  had  made  the  offer  to  his  father  to 
receive  him  into  his  office  and  train  him  for 
the  profession  which  had  been  so  lucrative  to 
himself,  with  a  promise  of  early  partnership ; 
this  kind  offer,  however  tempting,  claimed  no 
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long  consideration  from  Charles,  who  had  an 
invincible  antipathy  to  the  forced  and  close 
confinement  which  business  of  any  sort  must 
demand.  He  declined  his  uncle's  kindness, 
but  in  so  candid  and  generous  a  manner  that 
their  mutual  attachment  suffered  no  inter- 
ruption. His  father's  means  were  ample,  and 
his  allowance  more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants, 
which  even  during  his  residence  at  college, 
went  hand-in-hand  with  prudence ;  his  habits 
seemed  not  those  of  the  free,  unfettered  youth, 
but  the  habits  of  the  matured  man,  proving 
that  his  mother's  counsels  had  taken  early  and 
deep  root.  His  letters  to  his  parents  contained, 
as  it  were,  the  map  of  his  heart  and  feelings, 
and  from  their  approbation  he  derived  his 
greatest  satisfaction.  His  firmness  of  character 
was  so  well  known  as  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  those  whose  frivolous  waste  of  time 
excited  his  pity,  and  with  whom  he  declined 
to  associate,  yet  often  was  he,  on  emergency, 
appealed  to,  when  his  ready  and  undeserved 
kindness  was  duly  appreciated,  and  the  advice 
he  then  gave  was  so  mildly  rendered  that  it 
roused  no  resentful  feelings  but  secured  him 
many  a  friend.  This  disposition  of  mind  es- 
sentially fitted  him  for  his  father's  profession, 
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which  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  his  parents 
that  he  should  adopt ;  of  this  Charles  was  well 
aware,  but  the  wish  never  assumed  the  tone 
of  command,  his  parents  contentedly  leaving 
the  decision  to  his  own  unbiassed  judgment 
of  which  they  formed  in  early  life  a  favourable 
estimate. 

Godfrey  was  in  unwonted  spirits  during 
dinner,  partly  owing  to  some  speculative  hits 
he  had  brought  to  a  favourable  issue  that 
morning,  and  partly  to  the  unexpected  pleasure 
of  Charles's  presence. 

"  Charles,  when  you  can  spare  time  from 
your  female  relatives,  may  I  crave  the  honor 
of  your  notice  ?" 

"  Now,  uncle,  you  are  commencing  your 
old  custom  of  bantering  me.  I  was  once  fond 
of  argument  with  you,  but  the  attempt  was 
then  presumption  on  my  part,  I  am  now  older, 
and  I  hope  wiser  and  better." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  boy,  for  the  compli- 
ment, I  deserve  it  not,  for  even  when  last  we 
met  I  was  frequently  compelled  to  feel  my 
own  inferiority,  but  let  that  pass.  These  are 
palmy  days  for  Oxford,  Charles  ;  every  think- 
ing man  turns  to  it,  some  with  pride  and  mental 
thanksgiving,  others  with  doubt  and  trembling. 
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- — I  venture  this  remark,  Charles,  without 
being  aware  of  your  own  sentiments." 

"  I  presume  you  allude,  uncle,  to  the 
questions  which  now  agitate  the  religious 
world,  or  rather  our  spiritual  guides,  and 
through  them  the  public  mind?" 

His  uncle  nodded  assent. 

"  Although  I  have  been  so  long,  as  it  were, 
on  the  arena  of  this  controversy,  whence  these 
new  tenets  date  their  origin,  I  have  sedulously 
avoided  taking  any  prominent  part,  either  by 
pen,  word  or  deed;  had  it  been  a  warfare  that 
endangered  the  existence  of  our  religion,  an 
atheistical  attack  that  in  the  imposing  garb  of 
eloquence,  strove  to  rob  U3  of  our  best  hopes, 
those  hopes  which,  like  the  star  in  the  east, 
can  alone  guide  us  to  eternal  happiness,  I 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to  fling  away 
the  scabbard  and  oppose  the  deadly  poison." 

"  And  think  you  not,"  said  Seymour,  "  there 
is  real  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  the  spread 
of  these  insidious  novelties?" 

u  If  there  be  danger,  it  is  in  consequence  of 

their  not  being  arrested  in  the  bud.     The  oak 

springs    from    the    acorn,  and     it    frequently 

happens  that  where  at   first   no  mighty  inroad 

is  contemplated,   designing  men  hurry   on  the 
e   5 
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unsuspecting  calculator  from  step  to  step,  till 
the  gentle  rill  that  might  have  poured  health 
and  beauty  in  its  course,,  swells  to  an  alarming 
torrent,  carrying  desolation  in  its  path,  which 
he  himself  is  unable  to  check,  and  stands 
aghast  at  the  storm  he  has  unconsciously 
raised." 

'*  Then  you  consider  the  original  intent  was 
harmless  in  introducing,  or  as  some  say,  only 
reviving  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  in  our 
church-service,  which  are  considered  by  many 
good  men  as  papistical  innovations,  taking 
away  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  church 
of  our  fathers,  and  distracting  our  thoughts  by 
unwonted  novelties  passing  before  us,  as  if 
we  wrere  to  drink  in  devotion  through  our 
eyes." 

"  Whatever  the  original  intent  might  have 
been,  the  effects  have  been  deplorable ;  even 
church  ministers  of  a  certain  age  have,  in  the 
blindness  of  their  zeal,  rashly  deserted  the 
doctrines  they  espoused,  and  flung  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  uncompromising  enemy 
of  the  church — popery.  That  young  men  should 
be  dazzled  by  insidious  novelties  may  be  less  a 
cause  of  wonder,  as  their  judgment  must  be 
crude    and  unformed,  and  there  is  a  certain 
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fashion  and  coxcombry  even  in  religion,  which 
when  emanating  from  vanity  only,  unaccom- 
panied by  talent,  must  make  us  tremble  for 
the  consequences." 

"  Do  not  disparage,"  said  Seymour,  u  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  ;  they  are  considered 
lights  of  unwonted  splendour  that  are  to  rouse 
the  country  from  its  mental  bondage.  In  the 
senate,  in  the  pulpit,  their  talents  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  a  new  era  seems  to  be 
commencing,  when,  with  railroad  speed,  men 
will  overleap  the  years  spent  by  their  fathers 
in  patient  search  after  truth,  and  si  art  at  once 
armed  with  power  and  ability  to  make  laws,  and 
guide  the  consciences  of  the  age." 

"  I  would  not,  Mr.  Seymour,  check  the 
burst  of  talent  at  any  age,  where  it  is  not 
coupled  with  presumption  and  an  over-weening 
confidence  in  self.  This  seems  the  age  of 
centralization  in  political  matters,  and  there 
appears  a  similar  sort  of  inquisition  established 
at  Oxford,  radiating  as  from  a  centre,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  almost 
frighting  the  isle  from  its  propriety.  I  quarrel 
not  with  the  man,  however  erroneous  I  may 
consider  his  doctrines,  if  he  himself  adopts 
them  from  conviction  and  patient  investigation. 
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but  I  shudder  at  the  daring  hypocrisy  of  that 
man  who  ascends  the  sacred  place  with  no  de- 
cided distinction  in  his  mind  of  right  or  wrong, 
nor  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  awful 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  him,  should  he 
mislead  the  flock  that  look  up  to  him  as  their 
guide  and  instructor  ?" 

Seymour  was  evidently  struck  with  the 
modest  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker,  and  could 
not  help  saying,  he  had  now  a  practical  proof 
before  him,  of  his  remark  respecting  the  talent 
of  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  Charles 
merely  bowed  to  this  observation,  and  would 
have  closed  the  subject  had  not  Godfrey  ap- 
pealed to  him. 

"  Can  such  a  state  be  allowed  to  continue 
and  to  roll  on  uncontrolled,  like  a  pack  of  dogs, 
halloed  to  the  chase?  Is  there  no  powerful 
hand,  no  vested  body,  to  crush  this  profanation 
of  the  sacred  character,  where  proved  to  exist, 
this  worldly  mindedness,  envy,  and  uncharit- 
ableness,  which  even  our  spiritual  guides  so 
thoughtlessly  harbour  against  each  other,  ren- 
dering the  church  a  laughing  stock  to  our  dis- 
senting enemies.  Why  should  there  be  this 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  necessity  of 
certain     symbols   and    ceremonies,    when    all 
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should   be  actuated   by  the  same  spirit   iu   the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God  !" 

"  You  bring  the  subject   to  a  natural   issue, 
uncle,  by  a  question  frequently  put.     We  are 
all  prone  to  error,  old  as  well  as  young  ?     Men 
are   but  children   of   a  larger  growth  !      The 
church  establishment  may  not  inaptly  be    com- 
pared to   a  school.     There   are   various  grade?, 
successively    filled  from    the  lowest  by   com- 
petent men,  the  higher  grades  conferred  upon 
superior  talent  and  merit,  the  highest  filled  by 
more  dignified  age,  experience,  and  vigilance, 
to   whose    superintending   and   fostering    care 
every  member  might  with  confidence  turn,  and 
whose  decisive  and  watchful  eye  would  promptly 
detect  any  error  that  might  creep  among  them, 
any   deficiency   of    moral    conduct  that  might 
tend  to  sully  the  purity  of  the   establishment. 
No  excuses  can  justify  a  departure  from  tiiis 
obvious  line  of   duty,    and  ii    any  innovations 
have  crept  into  the  church  and  the  public  mind 
thereby  unsettled,  to  whom  can  that  public  mind 
look  but  to  those  high  authorities  for  a  calm  and 
dispassionate   investigation  into   the  cause   and 
origin  of  these   alleged  abuses,  that  the  public 
mind  may  be  disabused  of  its  error  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  what  nniy  be  strictly  in  accordance 
with  church  ordinances,  or  such  innovations,  if 
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so  proved,  at  once  swept  away,  and  the  diffe- 
rent ministers,  if  not  willingly  disposed,  com- 
pelled by  authority  not  wantonly  to  set  at 
defiance  the  respectful  appeals  of  their  congre- 
gation^, but  be  themselves  examples  of  humility 
and  peace.  The  dignitaries  of  the  church  do 
not  seem  to  have  acted  with  that  combined 
energy  which  such  a  crisis  imperiously  de- 
manded, and  by  their  lukewarmness,  as  a  body, 
have  given  more  confidence  and  consistency  to 
this  restless  spirit. 

"Their  periodical  charges  to  the  assembled 
clergy  are  sometimes  of  a  wavering  nature, 
as  they  touch  indecisively  on  the  agitating 
topics  of  the  day.  They,  however,  admit  the 
injustice  hitherto  done  to  the  poor  man,  by 
virtually  excluding  him  from  the  church,  though 
their  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  the  body  of 
the  church  is  to  be  his  exclusive  property,  fitted 
up  for  his  accommodation,  a  change  which,  il 
carried  into  effect,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  will 
be  thankfully  hailed  throughout  the  land,  and 
enable  the  poor  man  with  the  free,  unfettered 
spirit  of  the  sincere  Christian,  to  worship  in 
the  same  temple  with  his  richer  brethren. 

"  They  seem  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  something  more  than  mere  words  was  ex- 
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pectecl  from  them,  but  shrink  as  it  were,  from 
responsibility,  and  should  a  black  sheep  have 
crept  into  the  fold  where  all  should  be  pure 
and  sinless,  they  appear  more  willing  to 
shelter  the  tainted  wretch,  though  he  set  the 
la\\r3  of  God  and  man  at  defiance,  than  to 
rescue  the  sacred  office  from  such  foul  pollu- 
tion ;  such  conduct  is  a  mockery  of  the  hal- 
lowed functions  entrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  a 
servant  of  the  most  High.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  the  established  clergy  of  the 
present  day,  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
the  most  unceasing  vigilance  and  activity,  and 
have  amply  vindicated  themselves  from  the 
charges  of  indifference  and  indolence  which 
had  long  fastened  upon  them,  but  in  their  haste 
to  win  the  race,  their  zeal  has  overstept  discretion, 
and  they  have  armed  themselves  with  unscrip- 
tural  weapons,  brandishing  a  fire-brand,  the 
sparks  of  which  have  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves." 

Charles  suddenly  paused.    . 

u  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  uncle,  and  I 
consider  there  is  an  apology  due  to  the  ladies 
at  least  for  my  ill-timed  warmth,  in  checking 
the  general  flow  of  conversation,  and  presuming 
to  monopolize  more  than  is  my  due.     There 
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are  certain  subjects  which  carry  me  beyond  the 
bounds  of  decorum." 

"  If  I  may  judge,  Charles,  by  the  attention 
of  the  ladies,  which  has  been  long  riveted  on 
your  countenance,  they  require  no  apology. 
However,  at  present,  I  will  not  weary  you  by 
a  renewal  of  this  interesting  question,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten." 

When  the  ladies  bad  retired,  Godfrey  re- 
marked upon  the  proud  and  exalted  eminence 
on  which  England  stood,  after  all  the  fearful 
storms  she  had  weathered  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Those  at  home,"  said  Charles,  "are  most 
to  be  dreaded,  for  if  England  be  only  true  to 
herself,  she  may  defy  the  world.  There  ia  no 
country  where  the  wealthy  are  more  disposed 
to  contribute  to  charitable  endowments,  where 
the  noble  tide  flings  wide  its  gates,  inviting  the 
afflicted  poor,  without  money  and  without 
price,  to  partake  of  its  proffered  relief,  and  it 
may  in  consequence  appear  a  contradiction  to 
assert,  that  I  consider  the  poor  of  this  cuuntry 
as  a  neglected,  an  injured  class.  The  legisla- 
ture makes  laws  for  their  benefit,  dividing  the 
land  into  extensive  districts,  planting  in  the 
centre,  its  gigantic,  tomb-like  prisons,  all  for 
one  professed  object,  the  reception  and  comfort 
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of  the  poor.  Oh !  what  a  mockery  of  the 
afflicted  poor !  They  turn  with  horror  and 
disgust  from  the  terms  on  which  they  are  al- 
lowed the  wretched  boon.  They  must  crush 
every  feeling  of  independence  which  God  him- 
self has  planted  in  the  bosom,  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  state  of  the  beasts  that  perish, 
submit  to  the  rending  of  those  natural  ties  that 
bind  and  endear  the  aged  couple  to  each  other, 
and  burn  more  intensely  when  they  are  torn  from 
the  humble  cottage  which  has  so  long  sheltered 
them,  and  where  they  hoped  to  die  in  peace, 
when  summoned  to  that  rest  in  their  Saviour's 
bosom  which  was  denied  them  here.  Even 
this  last  consolation,  the  framers  of  that  law, 
which  was  expressly  stated  to  provide  for  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  but  in  every  clause  seems 
to  consider  poverty  a  crime,  and  punishes  it 
accordingly,  have  shut  against  them. 

"  Enter  in,  thou  infirm  old  man  !  whose  crime 
it  is  to  be  poor,  enter  within  these  isolated 
prisons  where  hope  never  comes.  The  last 
affectionate  link  that  binds  yourself  and  your 
aged  wife  to  the  world  is  snapt  for  ever.  The 
law  in  its  tender  mercies  has  broken  up  your 
humble  cottage,  and  prepared  you  an  asylum 
here,  but  even  here  you  must  be  severed  from 
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each  other — the  law  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
natural  feeling  of  humanity.  It  demands  the 
separation  of  husband  and  wife,  of  child  and 
parent.     Enter  in,  and  be  thankful. 

"Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
swelling  hearts  of  the  poor,  thus  insulted  and 
betrayed,  should  recoil  with  indignant  horror 
from  this  unfeeling  mockery :  that  they  should 
cling  to  the  naked  roof,  and  welcome  poverty 
with  its  train  of  evils,  still  to  he  enabled  to 
worship  in  the  humble  church,  and  to  linger 
sometimes  o'er  the  turf,  where  some  dear  rela- 
tive may  sleep,  to  be  soothed  in  their  last  mo- 
ments by  the  presence  of  those  they  love, 
rather  than  accept  an  ignominious  shelter  in 
that  gloomy  pile,  there  to  die  like  a  dog  in  a 
corner,  uncared  for,  and  unlamented." 

"  You  draw  a  sad  picture,  Charles,"  said 
Godfrey,  a  let  us  in  conscience  hope  it  is  too 
highly  coloured !" 

u  My  remarks,  uncle,  are  the  result  of  facts. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  in- 
stances in  which  this  Poor  Law  enactment, 
may,  in  the  cant  phrase,  work  well;  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  cry  against  it 
is  heard  on  the  morning  gale,  and  muttered 
threats  of  vengeance,  make  the  night  hideous. 
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What  is  it  the  poor,  the  labouring  man  re- 
quires ?  He  shrinks  from  no  toil,  is  ready  to 
expend  his  strength,  his  mental  energies  for  his 
employer,  and  claims,  in  return,  a  moderate 
subsistence.  To  this  he  has  a  right,  but  for 
this  he  loooks  in  vain.  Has  he  no  feeling,  no 
sense  of  injustice,  no  soul  to  be  saved,  no  per- 
ception of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  that  hu- 
manity is  thus  outraged?  In  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  the  working  population,  male 
and  female,  move  about  like  a  race  of  spectres, 
overtasked,  their  energies  strained  to  the  ut- 
most, till  a  palsy  of  mind  and  body,  completes 
the  wretched  picture,  and  their  cries  for  relief 
to  the  legislature  rise  unheeded.  Turn  to  the 
agricultural  counties ;  there  the  incendiary  fire, 
the  midnight  alarm,  prove  the  desperation  to 
which  the  hapless  wretch  is  driven  by  the  un- 
merited miseries  which  crush  him  to  the  dust. 
The  wealthy  farmers  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  dreadful  scenes  which  scare  them  from 
their  sleep,  to  witness  the  midnight  havoc  of 
their  property,  yet  with  obstinate  and  wilful 
blindness,  they  attribute  it  to  any  but  the  real 
cause,  each  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,  the  cause  rests  not  with  me.  Fatal  de- 
lusion !  that  hesitates  to  grapple  with  the  evil, 
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and  apply  a  remedy  which  is  close  at  hand. 
The  shout  of  despair  and  vengeance  rings  on 
their  ears  from  the  tongues  of  famished  wretches 
from  whose  bones  and  sinews  they  suck  their 
own  wealth.  Can  such  tragedies  be  of  daily 
occurrence  in  a  christian  country,  and  be  for 
one  moment  suffered  to  exist  ?  How  can  we 
reconcile  the  outpourings  of  that  morbid  phi- 
lanthropy which  professes  sympathy  with  dis- 
tant suffering,  wihch  wanders  from  town  to 
town,  repeating  the  same  well-organized  tale 
of  horrors,  with  the  calm  indifference  that 
heeds  not  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  famishing 
wretch  at  its  feet?  It  is  well  said,  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  There  cannot 
but  be  a  limit  to  the  patient  endurance  of  suf- 
fering, and  heedlessly  to  trust  to  its  continuance 
exceeds  the  folly  of  that  man  who  falls  asleep 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice." 

"  There  is  much  truth,"  said  Seymour,  "  in 
your  alarming  statements.  I  have  been  myself 
a  careless  observer,  but  he  must  be  wilfully 
blind  that  does  not  observe  these  prominent 
signs  of  the  times.  Kindness  may  do  much 
to  allay  the  evil.  Severity  may  aggravate 
it." 

"Kindness,  Mr.    Seymour,    and  some  proof 
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of  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate brethren,  would  work  wonders.  The 
farmer  shelters  himself  under  the  trivial  ex- 
cuse. 

"  cIt  is  true  no  man  can  exist  on  the  miser- 
able pittance  I  give  my  labourer,  but  I  do  not 
give  less  than  my  neighbour,  and  there  is 
the  union  poor  house,  if  he  be  not  satisfied.' 

"'Discontent  is  the  natural  result.  His 
wife  and  family  cry  to  him  for  bread.  .  He 
is  roused  to  frenzy,  and  adds  guilt  to  starva- 
tion.'" 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Godfrey,  "  does 
your  worthy  father  share  your  gloomy  senti- 
ments ?  Such  a  state  of  things  can  never  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectory,  as  I  well 
know  his  personal  activity,  and  kindness  on 
behalf  of  those  who  may  require  them." 

"  My  father,  my  good  father  !"  said  Charles, 
and  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes,  "  was  his  example 
followed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  how  blessed  would  be  the  effects.  I 
have  attended  him  in  his  daily  rides.  Smiles 
welcomed  him  every  where,  he  would  patiently 
listen  to  every  complaint,  relieve  the  distrest, 
cheer  the  fainthearted,  and  his  frown  was  the 
terror  of  evil  doers.     Though  not   strong   in 
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constitution,  he  forgot  his  own  personal  com- 
forts, when  the  welfare  of  those  around  him 
was  in  question.  For  this  reason,  he  attended 
as  a  guardian,  at  the  union  boards,  softening, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  harsh  features  of  the  law, 
which  he  felt  pressed  too  heavily  on  the  poor. 
In  his  periodical  rides  to  the  poor  house  for 
this  purpose,  I  have  heard  blessings  invoked 
on  his  head,  as  he  passed  along,  for  his  active 
zeal  on  their  behalf.  In  him  they  felt/  they 
knew,  they  had  a  friend,  who  was  never 
wearied  in  doing  good." 

o  to 

Godfrey  felt  himself  strangely  affected  by 
this  filial  outburst,  this  affectionate  tribute  to  a 
kind  father.  Worldly  minded  as  he  was,  and 
little  used  to  the  melting  mood,  he  could  have 
flung  himself  into  Charles's  arms,  and  wept  like 
a  child. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  Charles  rose 
to  rejoin  the  ladies,  and  left  the  room. 

Charles-  could  not  avoid  feeling  mortified 
that  he  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
discourse  during  dinner,  considering  it  might  be 
deemed  the  pedantry  and  affectation  of  a  young 
man,  new  to  the  world,  and  fond  of  hearing 
himself  talk.  With  these  thoughts,  he  entered 
the  drawing    room.      The    cheerful   laugh   of 
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Ellen  Travis  met  his  ear.  She  was  reclining 
on  the  ottoman,  her  animated  and  beautiful 
features  beaming  with  expression,  as  she 
amused  Matilda  with  some  of  the  ephemeral 
anecdotes  of  the  day.  On  a  buffet  at  Matilda's 
feet,  sat  a  fair  haired  girl,  gazing  on  the  im- 
passioned speaker  with  delight,  and  echoing 
her  cheerful  laugh.  Jt  was  a  picture  fraught 
with  such  sweet  enchantment  that  Charles 
lingered  in  his  approach,  to  feast  his  eyes  upon 
it.     Matilda  observed  his  pause. 

"  Are  we  objects  to  inspire  alarm,  Charles, 
or  too  frivolous  to  claim  your  attention  ?" 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  fair  Coz. ;  my  hesi- 
tation arose  from  a  selfish  motive,  to  gaze  on  a 
group  of  loveliness  which  comes  upon  me  with 
all  the  freshness  of  novelty.  The  gloom  of  col- 
lege life  is  never  brightened  by  such  visions." 

Ellen  Travis  had  admired  his  fine  counte- 
nance, during  dinner,  and  had  laughingly  asked 
Matilda,  when  they  reached  the  drawing  room, 
whether  he  could  talk  so  eloquently  on  other 
subjects,  more  interesting  to  the  female  ear. 
His  present  remark  proved  that  he  was  not 
merely  an  animated  statue,  and  satisfied  her 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
female  fascination,   but   his   look  rested  with 
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most  delight  on  the  lovely  girl  sitting  at  Ma- 
tilda's feet. 

Emily  suddenly  turned  and  met  Charles's 
fixed  gaze,  from  which  she  seemed  to  shrink  in 
alarm,  and  buried  her  face  in  Matilda's  lap. 
During  dinner,  she  had  hung  in  silent  admira- 
tion on  the  eloquent  and  thrilling  tones  in 
which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  his  distressed 
fellow-creatures.  The  subject  to  her  was 
new  and  overpowering,  and  he  appeared  to  her 
like  a  being  of  another  world,  sent  on  some 
holy  mission  of  high  and  awful  import.  As 
such,  she  listened  to  him  with  a  degree  of  awe 
which  added  to  the  interest  he  excited.  That 
she  should  at  all  attract  the  notice  of  such  a 
man,  she  could  not  anticipate,  nor  could  she 
controul  her  emotion  when  she  turned  from  his 
earnest  look.  At  her  age,  every  impression 
was  but  momentary,  but  the  emotion  and  its 
cause  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Matilda,  who 
felt  gratified  by  Charles's  passing  notice  of  her 
protegee. 

While  Godfrey  was  engaged  in  discussion 
over  his  coffee  with  the  minister  of  his  parish, 
Seymour,  who  was  not  only  an  enthusiast  but 
a  proficient  in  music,  rose  from  the  side  of 
Ellen  Travis,  who  would  gladly  have  monopo- 
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lized  his  attention,  and  struck  a  few  chords  on 
the  piano,  which  summoned  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  party  round  him.  Matilda's  sole 
object  was  to  please  all,  Ellen  Travis  to  fasci- 
nate one ;  and  as  the  latter  hung  over  the  harp 
and  commenced  one  of  the  old  Scotch  ballads, 
flinging  into  the  melody  a  thrilling  pathos  that 
seemed  not  of  earth,  her  hearers  listened  in 
silent  delight.  It  was  not  an  exhibition  of 
art  clothed  in  studied  graces  assumed  for  the 
occasion.  She  seemed  wrapt  within  herself, 
embodying  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the 
simple,  strain.  Emily  surrendered  herself  to  the 
resistless  enchantment,  and  unbidden  tears 
coursed  down  her  cheeks.  Charles  was  not 
an  indifferent  spectator,  he  watched  her  speak- 
ing countenance,  and  wondered  at  the  sudden 
interest,  one,  till  that  day  unknown,  had  ex- 
cited in  him.  Over  Seymour,  Ellen's  triumph 
was  complete ;  that  simple  melody  riveted  his 
hitherto  wavering  resolution  and  his  heart  was 
no  longer  his  own. 

Emily's  mother  was  devotedly  attached  to 
music,  and  had  spent  some  years  in  Italy  in  a 
fruitless  search  after  health.  The  education  of 
her  fatherless  daughter  claimed  her  almost  ex- 
clusive attention,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 

VOL.   I.  F 
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Emily,  from  her  early  years,  should  im- 
bibe her  mother's  taste,  who,  as  she  travelled 
along,  delighted  in  culling  the  fairest 'flowers 
of  melody,  the  songs  of  many  lands,  thereby 
cheering  the  darkened  hours  of  her  precarious 
existence.  Emily's  proficiency  disappointed 
not  her  mother  ,  her  voice,  though  as  yet  un- 
formed, was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  gave 
promise  of  no  common  excellence.  As  she 
listened  to  Ellen  Travis,  the  scenes  of  other 
days  came  over  her  memory,  when  her  own 
performance  of  some  favourite  melody  of  her 
mother's,  elicited  praises  from  that  tongue 
which  wTas  now  mute  for  ever.  Ellen  Travis  had 
retired  to  the  ottoman,  over  which  the  en- 
raptured Seymour  leaned,  whimpering  soft 
nothings  in  her  ear,  but  fraught  with  bright 
anticipations  to  herself. 

"  Emily,  my  love,"  said  Matilda,  who  still 
lingered  at  the  piano,  "  your  uncle  talks  highly 
of  your  powers  of  voice  and  finger;  we  are 
alone,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  to 
gratify  me." 

"  I  would,  I  would,  but  we  are  not  alone." 
Charles  heard  the  timid  girl's  remark,  and 
retired  to   a  distant  part  of  the  room,,  while 
Emily,  unwilling  to  decline  the  natural  request, 
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rallied  her  powers  and  took  Matilda's  place. 
She  commenced  with  a  prelude  on  the  instru- 
ment that  proved  the  correctness  of  her  uncle's 
praise,  and  sang  the  following  ballad. 


My  native  vale,  my  native  vale, 
Where  Arno's  sunny  waters  glide  1 

I  pour  my  sighs  upon  the  gale, 
I  bend  me  o'er  the  vessel's  side, 

To  catch  thy  fragrant  breath  once  more, 

As  dimly  fades  thy  lessening  shore 
To  poor  Louise, 

They  tell  me  I  must  deck  my  brow 
With  snowy  pearl,  and  gems  so  fine, 

And  lose,  midst  heartless  pomp  and  show, 
All  memory  of  thee  and  thine. 

I  heed  them  not — to  me  more  fair 

Thy  simple  flowers  that  wreathed  the  hair 
Of  poor  Louise. 

Why  did  they  think  my  face  was  fair, 

Or  deem  my  artless  song  divine  ? 
When  thou  can'st  boast  of  charms  more  rare, 

Of  voices  sweeter  far  than  mine. 
May  others  share  the  glittering  store, 
And  thy  lov'd  bosom  shield  once  more 
The  poor  Louise. 
F  3 
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The  merry  voices  that  at  dawn 
Were  wont  my  loitering  steps  to  chide. 

The  birds  I  lov'd,  my  favorite  fawn, 
The  vintage  feast  at  eventide, 

Farewell,  farewell,  tho'  forced  to  part, 

They  cannot  tear  ye  from  the  heart 
Of  poor  Louise, 

Matilda  listened  to  the  youthful  singer  with 
intense  interest.  It  was  not  solely  occasioned 
by  her  surprise  at  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
performance — other  and  more  absorbing  con- 
siderations crowded  o'er  her  thoughts,  the  name 
of  Louise  struck  a  chord  on  her  heart  that 
awakened  a  fearful  host  of  sensations,  all 
pressing  on  her  future  fate.  It  was  strange, 
but  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that 
her  destiny  was  somehow  linked  with  the  poor 
Louise,  whose  plaintive  sorrows  had  met  with 
so  powerful  a  representative  as  the  unconscious 
Emily.  There  was  another  of  her  hearers, 
whose  undisguised  wonder  and  breathless  at- 
tention to  the  ballad,  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
Ellen  Travis.  During  its  continuance,  Seymour 
paused  in  his  oft  told  tale,  and  seemed  to 
forget  she  was  near  to  him  ;  when  concluded, 
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"  Tell  me,  Miss  Newton,  and  be  not  alarmed 
at  my  vehemence,  whence  have  you  derived 
that  newly-imported  gem,  which  has  hitherto 
been  circulated  in  manuscript,  only  among  a 
favoured  few.  That  very  air  I  promised  Miss 
Godfrey  this  morning  in  tho  park,  should  be 
my  passport  to  her  smiles  this  evening;  my 
intent  was  frustrated,  and  I  now  hear  it  when 
least  expected." 

Emily  was  for  a  time  unconscious  of  the 
emotion  her  song  excited.  She  was  absorbed 
in  the  mournful  contemplation  of  past  events 
associated  with  it. 

It  was  not  a  fanciful  subject,  she  herself 
knew  and  had  shared  the  sorrows  of  the  poor 
Louise,  and  it  was  one  of  those  incidents  of 
her  young  life,  that  seemed  to  pass  like  a 
beauteous  vision  before  her,  soon  lost  to  sight, 
but  whose  brief  visit  was  not  destined  to  be 
soon  forgotten.  The  urgency  of  Seymour's 
question  surprised  her,  a9  she  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  simple  air,  however  interesting 
to  herself,  had  already  won  admiration  else- 
where. 

"  I  knew  the  poor  Louise  herself,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, she  was  a  beautiful  Italian  girl,  who 
chanced  to  be  a  passenger  in  the  same  vessel 
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with  my  mother  and  myself ;  we  returned  from 
Italy  by  sea,  as  it  was  hoped  the  voyage  might 
prove  of  service  to  my  mother." 

She  thought  of  her  mother,  and  in  vain 
struggled  to  repress  her  tears. 

Matilda  saw  and  respected  her  emotion, 
well  knowing  its  cause ;  but  she  was  herself 
greatly  agitated  by  Emily's  short  statement. 
She  longed  to  question  her  farther,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  suspense  which,  in  spite  of  her 
exertions  to  conceal  it,  so  overpowered  her 
self-possession,  as  to  be  obvious  to  Charles,  who 
had,  during  the  song,  silently  glided  again  to 
Emily's  side.  Seymour  did  not  renew  the 
subject,  as  he  saw  the  painful  impression  it 
caused  to  the  youthful  songstress,  and  returned 
to  his  station  near  Ellen  Travis,  who  shortly 
explained  to  him  the  orphan's  solitary  state 
and  recent  loss  of  her  mother.  Charles  looked 
forward  to  the  unreserved  communication 
promised  by  Matilda,  respecting  the  afflicting 
events  which,  since  their  last  meeting,  had  so 
severely  tried  her,  when  he  might  enquire  the 
history  of  the  youthful  stranger  who  had, 
during  the  evening,  so  much  interested  him. 
That  communication,  however,  could  not  take 
place  till  the  morrow ;  restraint  crept  in,  and 
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the  party  broke  up,  some  longing  for  what  the 
world  is  generally  anxious  to  avoid,  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  own  thoughts. 

The  following  day  was  destined  to  be  a  day 
of  trial  to  Matilda.  She  was  already  dressed 
when  Emily,  at  an  early  hour,  entered  her 
dressing  room.  Matilda  saw  with  pleasure 
that  every  trace  was  obliterated  of  the  emotions 
of  the  preceding  evening,  as  she  dwelt  with 
all  the  buoyant  elasticity  of  youth  on  the  de- 
light she  anticipated  from  the  proposed  re- 
newal of  her  excursion  of  yesterday. 

"  Emily,"  said  Matilda,  "  it  is  with  more 
than  common  curiosity,  I  beseech  you  to  tell 
me  more  about  the  Italian  girl,  the  poor  Louise. 
She  has  even  occupied  my  dreams,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  your  own  knowledge  of  her,  I 
should  have  deemed  her  some  child  of  ro- 
mance.5' 

"I  will  do  it  willingly, dear  Miss  Godfrey, for 
I  have  pleasure  in  talking  about  her.  It  was 
one  lovely  evening  when  the  shores  of  Italy 
were  yet  in  sight,  and  I  was  seated  on  the  deck 
with  my  mother,  I  first  noticed  a  slender  girl 
who  was  alone,  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  seemingly  wrapt  in  thought.  We  were 
talking  about  the   expected  joys  of  home,   to 
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which  we  were  returning,  and  the  improve- 
ment which  the  sea  breezes  had  already  made 
in  my  mother's  spirits,  when  1  distinctly  heard 
her  sobs,  and  she  turned  to  gaze  at  us,  her 
dark  eyes  swimming  in  tears.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  we  felt  an  unaccountable  interest  in 
the  stranger ;  my  mother  addressed  to  her  a 
few  words  of  kindness,  and  her  diffidence 
gradually  gave  way.  Whenever  we  came  on 
deck  we  still  found  her  there,  as  if  anxiously 
waiting  our  return ;  our  kindness  won  her  con- 
fidence, and  her  short  but  affecting  story  was 
soon  told.  She  was  born  of  humble  parents  in 
Tuscany,  happy  and  contented,  ignorant  of 
the  world  beyond  her  native  hills,  where  her 
every  wish  was  centred.  Sometimes  strangers 
came  among  them,  allured  by  the  beautiful 
scenery,  particularly  during  the  vintage  season. 
It  was  at  such  a  time,  when  they  were  cele- 
brating one  of  their  village  festivals,  when,  as 
queen  of  the  feast,  Louise  was  in  the  midst  of 
her  young  companions,  crowned  with  chaplets 
of  native  flowers,  in  alternate  enjoyment  of 
song  and  dance  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
that  two  female  strangers  alighted  from  their 
carriage  and  witnessed  their  revels.  At  the 
close,  one  of  them,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
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observer  of  the  unconscious  Louise,  accosted 
her  and  returned  with  her  to  her  cottage.    Her 
mother,   though  unused   to   such  visiters,  re- 
ceived them  hospitably,  and  Louise  was  pleased 
with  the  notice  they  bestowed  upon   herself; 
after  some  time  they  quitted  the  cottage,  pre- 
senting Louise  with  some  trifling  gifts,  which, 
however,  in   her  eyes  acquired  a  value  from 
their    novelty.      Previous  to  their  departure 
they  had  a  long  conversation  apart  with  her 
mother,  about  the  purport  of   which    Louise 
was  not  at  all  solicitous,  little  dreaming  it  could 
be  of  importance  to  herself.      The  strangers, 
one  of  whom  seemed  an  attendant,  frequently 
renewed   their   visits,   and  the    interest    they 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  in  Louise,  gradually 
warmed  her  gentle   heart,  and  she  looked  for- 
ward to   the    return  of  the    '  kind  lady'    with 
growing  pleasure.     It  seemed   that   this  lady, 
who  was  high  in  the    estimation  of  the   world 
as  a  professional  singer,  was,  after   an  arduous 
campaign,  recruiting   her  exhausted  powers  by 
travel  and  exercise  when  she  first  saw  Louise  : 
she  was  struck    with  the   natural    grace   and 
beauty    of   her  person,  the    elastic    buoyancy 
with  which  she  executed  the  village  dance,  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice   as   she   poured 
f  6 
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forth,  unfettered  as  the  lark,  the  thrilling 
melodies  of  her  native  land.  She  longed  to 
appropriate  this  '  wonder7  to  herself  and  train 
her  for  public  exhibition,  anticipating  to  her- 
self an  increase  of  worldly  advantages ;  she 
knew  her  plan  must  be  difficult  of  execution, 
as  a  mother's  heart  might  be  expected  to 
oppose  a  serious  obst  acle ;  but  she  despaired 
not,  and  the  result  proved  favourable  to  her 
wishes.  Louise's  mother  was  a  widow,  bur- 
thened  with  a  numerous  family,  and  was 
gradually  won  over  by  the  lady's  plausible  re- 
presentations that  Louise's  temporary  absence 
would  be  for  the  general  good  of  herself  and 
family,  and  that  she  would,  in  a  tew  year?, 
return  with  ample  means  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  all ;  money  was  not  wanting,  the 
mother's  scruples  were  overcome,  and  even 
Louise  felt  a  temporary  rush  of  joy  when  she 
heard  she  was  to  accompany  the  kind  lady,  and 
revelled  in  anticipation  on  the  new  and  de- 
lightful scenes  which  awaited  her.  It  was, 
however,  only  temporary,  the  trial  came  and 
it  was  indeed  bitter.  Her  departure  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  during  the  night  lest  her 
companions  might  throng  around  her  and  im- 
pede the  design  ;  Louise  clung  to  her  mother's 
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knees,  besought  her  to  change  her  purpose, 
but  in  vain,  she  was  borne  unconscious  to  the 
carriage  and  woke  to  new  scenes  and  new 
sensations  in  the  magnificent  city  of  Florence. 
She  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  *  kind 
lady,'\vho  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  her  wants 
and  wishes,  but  Louise  had  as  yet  none  but 
what  were  linked  with  home ;  she  submitted 
patiently  to  the  daily  routine  of  instruction 
intended  to  fit  her  to  play  the  part  designed 
for  her.  Her  simple  dress  was  exchanged  for 
one  more  costly,  but  it  roused  no  change  of 
feeling,  she  was  in  heart  still  the  same.  When 
we  first  saw  her  she  was  on  her  route  to  Paris 
with  her  new  protectress,  who  intended  thence 
to  proceed  to  London,  to  fulfil  a  professional 
engagement.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Louise's 
history;  her  friendless  state,  her  artless  sim- 
plicity daily  won  upon  us,  and  her  more  cheer- 
ful countenance  evinced  her  thankfulness  for 
our  notice;  her  sweet  voice  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  melodies  of  her  native 
land,  served  to  beguile  the  monotony  of  the 
voyage,  particularly  to  my  mother,  with  whom 
the  one  I  attempted  last  evening  was  a  leading 
favorite ;  she  adapted  words  to  it,  arising  from 
the  affecting  story,  and  when  sung  by  Louise 
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in  the  mild,  still  night,  imparted  a  thrilling 
interest  which  none  but  herself  could  give ; 
mine  was  but  a  faint  attempt.  Only  once  we 
saw  the  lady,  on  whose  protection  she  was 
thrown,  as  she  was  indisposed  during  the 
voyage;  she  thanked  us  for  our  kindness  to 
Louise.  While  she  wns  engaged  in  talking  to 
my  mother,  I  watched  her  attentively,  much 
amused  by  her  variety  of  conversation,  and  I 
thought  her  voice  the  most  melodious  I  had 
ever  heard.  Some  of  the  passengers  quitted 
the  vessel  at  Marseilles,  among  them  our  new 
acquaintance  ;  Louise  took  an  affecting  leave 
of  my  mother,  but  she  flung  her  arms  round 
ray  neck  in  an  agony  of  distress,  and  her 
last  words  breathed  a  hope  that  we  should 
meet  again." 

When  Emily  had  concluded,  Matilda's  silence 
still  continued;  she  had  now  food  for  intense 
thought,  for  she  was  satisfied  with  the  correct- 
ness of  her  suspicions,  that  the  Louise  men- 
tioned by  Emily  was  the  same  interesting  girl 
that  seemed  linked  with  Edward's  fate.  Be- 
fore she  could  arrange  the  tumult  of  her 
thoughts,  they  were  summoned  by  the  break- 
fast bell  to  other  duties,  though  of  a  less 
spiritual  nature. 
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"  Matilda,"  said  her  father,  as  he  rose  from 
the  breakfast  table,  <c  before  I  go  out,  spare  me 
a  few  minutes  in  the  library." 

She  followed  her  father,  and  when  seated 
together,  great  was  her  surprise  when  he  placed 
an  open  letter  in  her  band. 

"  This  I  received,  my  love,  this  morning, 
and  as  you  are  more  interested  in  the  reply 
than  myself,  consider  deeply,  and  acquaint  me 
of  what  nature  it  must  be." 

The  letter  was  from  Seymour,  professing 
his  strong  attachment  for  Matilda,  and  solicit- 
ing Godfrey's  influence  with  her  on  his  be- 
half. 

"  I  have  not,"  he  said,  "  ventured  to  make 
my  proposals  direct  to  your  fair  daughter, 
wishing  first  to  secure  the  sanction  of  her 
parents,  in  the  hope  that  their  expressed  wishes 
may  incline  her  to  receive  this  communication 
favourably,  in  which  my  future  happiness  is  so 
much  involved." 

"However,"  said  Godfrey,  "your  parents 
may  be  inclined  towards  him,  it  is  neither  their 
wish  or  intention  to  influence  you  :  the  decision 
must  rest  with  yourself." 

"  And  it  is  speedily  made,  my  father.  The 
honour  is  wholly   unexpected,  and   I  must  de- 
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cline  it  at  once.  If  my  determination  be  a 
source  of  disappointment  to  my  parents,  I  can 
only  regret  it." 

Godfrey's  countenance  did  express  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Shall  I  defer  the  answer  till  to-morrow. 
Matilda?  — and  in  the  interim,  you  can  talk  the 
matter  over  with  your  mother.  Seymour's 
happiness  seems  to  rest  on  your  decision." 

"  Dismiss  that  feeling,  my  dear  father.  I 
am  not  a  blind  observer  of  passing  events. 
My  rejection  may  for  the  moment  annoy  him ; 
but  he  will  soon  forget  it  at  the  feet  of  another, 
who,  if  I  judge  correctly,  is  seriously  and 
deeply  attached  to  him,  and  it  would  be  treason 
to  pot  r  Ellen  Travis  to  trifle  with  her  happi- 
ness, without  at  all  adding  to  my  own." 

Godfrey  did  not  press  the  subject.  He  well 
saw  its  futility,  and  the  reply  was  worded  ac- 
cordingly. 

Seymour's  proposal  was  the  result  of  a 
parley  with  his  own  thoughts,  when  he  retired 
to  his  pillow  the  preceding  night.  Ellen 
Travis  had  never  appeared  so  lovely,  and  the 
impression  she  made  was  heightened  by  the 
rich  display  of  her  musical  powers,  which  com- 
pleted the  captivation.     Seymour's  ruling  pas- 
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sion  was  music :  their  tastes  seemed  congenial, 
her  reception  of  his  homage  was  flattering,  and 
he  fell  asleep  with  the  determination  to  ap- 
propriate the  enchantress  to  himself. 

The  morning's  reflection  tallied  not  with  this 
hasty  resolve  ;  calculation  stepped  in,  flinging 
into  the  opposite  scale  the  happy  destiny  of 
that  man  who  should  secure  the  affections  of 
Matilda,  the  heiress  of  her  father's  immense 
wealth,  the  possession  of  which  would  har- 
monize so  well  with  his  own  limited  means. 

The  result  of  his  deliberations  was  the  dis- 
patch of  the  letter  to  Godfrey,  and  little  did 
Ellen  Travis  dream  of  such  an  occurrence,  and 
that  her  anticipation  of  an  early  confirmation 
of  her  hopes  that  she  held  him  securely  in  her 
chains,  was  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  alto- 
gether, or  rested  on  a  contingency  so  little 
complimentary  to  herself. 

Matilda  was  not  sorry  that  the  application 
had  been  made,  as  it  was  so  soon  and  so  de- 
cisively set  at  rest — and  more  particularly,  as 
she  was  sincerely  attached  to  Ellen  Travis, 
whose  happiness  her  own  rejection  of  Seymour 
might  tend  to  ensure. 

When  she  left  her  father,  she  encountered 
Charles,  in  the  hall. 
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"Now,  my  fair  coz.,  it  is  my  intention  to 
monopolize  you  for  the  next  hour  or  two.  It 
was  once  my  privilege  to  have  the  entree  of 
your  boudoir." 

"And  you  have  not  forfeited  it,  Charles — 
accompany  me  now,  before  the  business  of  the 
day  begins." 

In  the  apartment,  they  found  Emily,  who 
was  employed  in  the  copy  of  some  natural 
flowers,  and  who  was  startled  at  the  sight  of 
Charles. 

"  My  fair  coz.,  must  plead  my  excuse,  Miss 
Newton,  for  this  interruption — were  I  refused 
my  wonted  admittance  here,  I  should 
consider  myself  guilty  of  some  heinous 
crime." 

Soon  his  conversation  with  Matilda  engrossed 
them  both :  now,  for  the  first  time,  Charles 
correctly  heard  Edward's  sad  history,  to  whom 
he  was  aware  her  heart  was  wholly  devoted. 
She  brought  it  down  to  the  present  moment, 
including  the  momentous  interview  with  Mr. 
Newton. 

She  shed  no  tear  during  the  recital,  on 
which  Emily,  who  was  only  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  trials  Matilda  had  under- 
gone, hung  in  silent  amazement,  and  was  only 
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prevented  by  Charles's  presence,  from  loudly 
expressing  her  sympathy. 

Charles  gazed  on  her  pallid  countenance  at 
the  conclusion,  and  his  manly  heart  was  deeply 
affected. 

"  Indeed,  sweet  coz.,  this  is  a  romance  seldom 
witnessed  in  real  life.  I  am,  myself,  of  a 
sanguine  temperament,  but  here  are  obstacles 
which  Hercules  himself  might  despair  of  sur- 
mounting. We  must  watch  passing  events, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  will  ultimately  work  to- 
gether for  good.  Even  Miss  Newton's  adven- 
ture with  Louise  seems  not  the  result  of 
chance,  but  a  link  in  that  chain  which  will  yet 
lead  to  happiness.  Poor  Edward !  probably 
another  interview  with  the  Italian  girl  would 
have  led  to  disclosures  which  might  have  pre- 
vented the  sad  catastrophe.  Miss  Newton 
has,  fortunately,  seen  both  her  and  her  pro- 
tectress, and  will  be  enabled  to  recognize 
them.  Could  Louise  be  discovered  ! — and  she 
must  be — her  testimony  is  the  hinge  on  which 
Edward's  safety  will  turn,  and  we  must  use  all 
earthly  means  to  gain  possession  of  it.  You 
have,  sweet  coz.,  with  the  heroism  of  an  angel, 
devoted   yourself  to  the    task  of  proving  Ed- 
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ward's  innocence — I  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
you." 

"My  dear  Miss  Godfrey,"  whispered  Emily, 
u  Mary  was  lately  enquiring  for  you,  with  a 
face  full  of  intelligence,  probably  connected 
with  the  conversation  of  yesterday.  I  hear 
her  foot  on  the  gallery." 

"Charles,"  said  Matilda,  u leave  us  for  a 
short  time,  that  I  may  admit  Mary." 

"  What,  the  little  faithful  Mary,  as  you 
used  to  call  her  ?  I  must,  for  a  moment, 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  her,  and  then  will 
take  my  leave." 

After  Charles's  departure,  Mary  turned  to 
her  mistress. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  contents  of  this 
letter  will  be  of  a  pleasing  nature.  It  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  Edward,  and  it  was 
only  by  mere  accident  I  obtained  possession 
of  it." 

In  great  agitation,  Matilda  examined  the 
address,  which  was  in  a  delicate  foreign  hand, 
without  hesitation  tore  it  open  and  read  as 
follows: — 

"  You  come  again  to-morrow  night,  and  I 
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prepare  this  to  give  you,  as  I  am  watched  on 
every  side.  The  kindness  you  have  shown  to 
a  solitary,  friendless  girl,  thus  emboldens  me. 
Save  me,  if  you  can.  Have  you  a  mother — a 
sister — who  would  give  me  a  shelter,  and 
snatch  me  from  vice  ?  They  tempt  me  with 
rich  presents — I  refuse  them  all.  Caution 
Mr.  Dormer  against  their  arts,  and  his  own 
thoughtless  profusion  in  almost  daily  gifts  of 
jewels  to  Madame  Legrand.  I  am  intended  to 
be  the  victim.  Flight  is  my  only  resource,  if 
none  can  be  found  to  help  me." 

Though  to  the  above  lines  no  signature  was 
attached,  it  was  evident  to  Matilda  that  no  one 
but  Louise  could  be  the  writer,  and  the  con- 
viction gave  rise  to  a  succession  of  tumultuous 
thoughts — pity  for  the  wretched  Louise,  and 
total  ignorance  of  her  fate,  were  soon  lost  in  the 
more  absorbing  conviction  that  seemed  to  link  her 
own  destiny  with  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

"  Tell  me,  Mary,  how  and  where  did  you 
gain  possession  of  it?" 

"  When  you  had,  yesterday,  gone  down  to 
dinner,  I  went  out  alone,  and  it  was  a  still,  fine, 
summer  evening,  when  I  reached  Albany- 
street.      As   I   was    slowly   approaching    the 
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house  mentioned  by  Mr.  Newton,  I  met  a 
young  woman  who,  to  my  surprise,  stopped 
and  called  me  by  name.  I  immediately  recog- 
nized her  as  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school  in 
the  country  which  I  frequented,  and  whence 
she  was  expelled  for  improper  conduct.  She 
said  she  was  in  service  in  London,  and  would 
return  with  me  to  the  house  of  which  she  had 
the  charge,  till  the  family  came  to  whom  it 
was  let,  and  we  could  there  talk  over  past 
matters.  Judge  my  surprise,  when  she 
entered  the  very  house  where  Mr.  Newton 
conversed  with  a  servant,  who  I  doubted  not 
she  would  prove  to  be.  And  so  it  turned  out; 
I  gradually  led  her  to  the  same  subject  as  Mr. 
Newton  did,  whom  she  well  recollected. 

"  '  The  gentleman  gave  me  money  ;  and  in 
return,  I  gave  him  the  value  in  information  — 
but  I  could  have  told  him  more.  The  pretty 
foreign  girl  beckoned  to  me,  as  I  was  watching 
from  the  window  the  bustle  that  was  going 
on  at  the  next  door.  I  was  only  half  dressed  ; 
but  I  opened  the  street-door  and  peeped  out. 
She  immediately  rushed  up  to  me,  in  great 
distress,  and  gave  me  a  letter.  c  Give  this  to 
the  gentleman,  as  directed — he  will  come  as 
usual,  this  evening,  not  knowing  we  are  gone. 
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Watch  for  him,  and  he  also  will  reward  you. 
I  must  be  gone.'  The  party  soon  set  off,  and 
left  the  street  to  its  usual  quiet,  as  it  was  yet 
early.' 

"  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell   her  that  I  knew 
some  friends  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  the  let- 
ter was  intended,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  fixing 
a  sum  for  its  purchase.     There  was  no  gentle- 
man with  them  when   they  started,  in  a  hired 
coach,   for    the   station,    which    she    thought 
strange,    as  during  the  weeks   in    which   she 
had  been  placed  in  the  house,  they   had  made 
the  street  alive  with  their  late  parties.     While 
wTe  were  talking,  a  little  girl  came  in  hastily, 
and  told  my  companion  her  master  was  waiting 
for  her,  and  very  angry.     She  rose  to  go,  and 
it  was  in  vain  I  begged  her  to  get  the  letter, 
which  she  said  was  locked  up  in  her  box.     She 
promised  me,  however,  as  she  locked  the  street- 
door  after  us,  to  have  it  ready  for  me  at  nine 
o'clock   this    morning.      This   disappointment 
cost  me  a  night's  sleep ;  but  I  again  repaired 
to  Albany-street,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  letter." 

"  Indeed,  Mary,  I  thank  you  for  your  zeal. 
Is  it  not  wonderful,  Emily,  that  the  unhappy 
writer  of  this  letter  should  prove  to  be  your 
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favourite  Louise  ?  I  feel  as,  it  were,  a  new 
spirit,  chasing  away  the  dark  and  gloomy 
fantasies  of  the  future,  and  that  we  are  now 
entering  upon  a  road,  where  Hope  stands 
pointing  to  a  happy  termination.  It  is  strange, 
too,  that  the  person  who  allured  her  from  her 
native  home,  should  bear  the  same  name  as  my 
own  loved  and  respected  governess.  But  tell 
me,  Mary,  did  you  hear  any  mention  of  the 
widow  who  admitted  Mr.  Newton  to  her  pre- 
sence, and  whom  1  ventured  to  pronounce  an 
impostor?" 

"  I  did  not  forget  to  enquire  about  her,  dear 
mistress,  and  I  consider  you  are  not  wrong  in 
your  suspicions.  My  acquaintance  told  me, 
she  arrived  at  the  house  a  few  clays  after  the 
gay  foreigners  had  left,  and  that  she  at  first 
merely  noticed  her  as  being  so  strange  a  con- 
trast to  its  late  inmates — very  slow  and  solemn 
in  her  walk,  and  seldom  without  a  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  She  was,  however,  in  the 
habit  of  talking,  at  an  early  hour,  with  the 
stranger's  servant,  as  she  cleaned  the  steps — 
who  owned  herself  much  puzzled  with  her 
mistress.  She  did  not  at  all  times  appear  the 
lonely  widow  she  professed  to  be,  as  she  drove 
about  a  great  deal,  seldom   spent  the  evening 
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at  home,  and  returned  often  at  a  late  hour, 
when  in  her  altered,  magnificent  dress,  she  was 
at  a  loss  to  recognize  her.  As  this  occurred 
more  than  once,  she  gratified  her  curiosity  by 
questioning  the  driver  from  what  place  he  had 
brought  her  mistress. 

"'From  a  grand  concert,' '  was  the  reply; 
4  but  I  have  orders  not  to  come  again,  as  the 
season  is  over.' 

"  A  morning  or  two  after,  the  same  servant 
surprised  her  by  saying  she  was  dismissed,  and 
her  mistress  already  gone,  but  where,  she  knew 
not.  She  had,  however,  no  cause  to  complain,  as 
she  was  only  hired  by  the  week,  and  had  been 
well  paid.     They  parted,  as  my  acquaintance 
supposed,  for  ever;  but  the  next  day,  she  was 
surprised  by    a  summons   to  attend   at  Bow- 
street.     It   appeared  that  a  woman,  who  was 
suspected  of  stealing  a  diamond  ring  of  great 
value,  which  she  had  offered  for  sale,  had  been 
brought  up  for  examination.     Her   story  that 
she  had  accidentally  found  it,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  her  mistress,  was  disbelieved,  and   she 
thought   her   testimony  might  be   of  service. 
She  was  acquitted,  but  the  ring  detained,  in 
hopes  of  the  owner  coming  forward  to  claim 
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Everything  which,  in  her  present  etate  of 
mind,  Matilda  heard  or  saw,  was  endued  with 
more  or  less  importance,  as  it  served  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  which  surrounded  her,  and  lead 
to  the  one  great  crisis— the  establishment  of 
Edward's  innocence. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Mary  was  in- 
vested with  thrilling  interest,  and  she  deter- 
mined herself  to  see  the  ring,  to  satisfy  some 
suspicions  which  already  floated  in  her  active 
mind. 

The  discoveries  which  Mary  had  made 
roused  her  wonder  no  less  than  her  gratitude, 
and  as  she  looked  upon  her,  and  the  gentle 
Emily,  who  sat  close  by  her  side,  both  so 
young  and  apparently  incapable  of  alleviating 
her  trials,  and  considered  the  aid  they  had 
already  both  rendered  her  in  furtherance 
of  her  heart's  first  wish,  that  scriptural  sentence 
rose  to  her  thought — "  Oat  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Godfrey,"  said  Emily, 
her  face  like  an  April  day,  half  smiles,  half 
tears,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  embarked  with  you 
in  your  search  after  happiness,  as  if  your 
success  equally  affected  me.     My  knowledge 
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of  Louise  already  links  me  with  you,  and  could 
we  again  meet  with  her,  I  feel  she  would  never 
shrink  from  her  dut}^,  however  severely  it  may 
press  upon  her.  Poor  Louise!  what  is  now 
her  fate!" 

Charles's  voice  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
he  was  immediately  admitted,  craving  sym- 
pathy for  the  penance  he  had  undergone  in 
his  long  absence. 

Emily  retired,  to  prepare  for  the  morning's 
excursion,  and  it  was  then  that  Charle3  grati- 
fied his  impatient  curiosity  respecting  her. 
Matilda's  short  account  did  not  tend  to  weaken 
the  interest  she  excited  in  him,  and  "Emily  " 
dropped  so  repeatedly  from  his  lips  that 
Matilda  laughingly  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
consider  there  was  something  peculiarly  sweet 
and  musical  in  the  name,  as  he  had  pronounced 
little  else  during  the  last  ten  minutes. 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  fair  ccz.  ; 
there  is  a  charm  not  only  in  the  name,  but  in 
its  possessor  also.  It  is  surely  a  happiness  to 
her,  that  she  has  found  one  like  you,  who  will 
love  her  as  a  sister." 

fi  And  you  will  love  her  as'a  brother—for 
my  sake— won't  you,  Charles?" 

This  remark  threw  him  into  a  reverie,  from 
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which  she  roused  him  by  detailing  the  im- 
portant intelligence  gained  by  Mary. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  important ;  well  has  faithful 
Mary  redeemed  her  promise.  Matters,  as 
respect  Edward,  now  assume  a  sort  of  con- 
sistency which  we  may  grasp  at.  Everything 
must  be  told  to  Mr.  Newton,  on  his  return, 
and  yourself  and  sweet  Emily  must  never  be 
sundered  till  Edward  comes  again  to  claim  his 
own.5' 

M  Would  it  not  be  selfish — aye,  cruel, 
Charles,  to  detain  her  for  my  own  sole  com- 
fort, and  turn  her  adrift  when  I  shall  no 
longer  require  her  help?  When  that  time 
shall  arrive,"  she  archly  added,  *'  will  you 
shelter  her,  Charles  ?" 

H  Would  that  such  period  were  indeed 
arrived,  fair  coz ! — perlaps  she  night  refuse 
my  services." 

"  As  I,"  said  Matilda,  u  refused  those  of 
Seymour,  this  morning,  which  were  officially 
tendered  to  me,  through  my  father." 

"  These  first  attachments  have  much  to  answer 
for,  coz.;  nothing  can  shske  them." 

44  Take  care,  Charles.  I  shall  probably  have 
to  retort  your  own  words  upon  you — *  Coming 
events  cast  their    shadows   before.'      But  to 
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speak  seriously  on  a  subject  in  itself  so  serious, 
I  will  get  Mr.  Newton  to  explain  to  my  father 
the  inutility  of  similar  proposals  to  me.  He 
may — he  must  be  aware  of  the  cause,  yet  it  is 
better  no  doubt  should  exist.  My  parents  are 
truly  worthy  of  my  love." 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke  ;  Charles 
would  not  renew  the  subject,  and  they  parted, 
after  arranging  a  visit  to  Bow- street,  to  ex- 
amine  the  ring. 

Mr.  Newton  was  to  return  on  the  morrow, 
and  Matilda  looked  forward  to  his  coming  with 
much  anxiety,  as  on  his  consent  depended  the 
completion  of  a  plan,  any  disappointment  in 
which  she  felt  would  be  a  source  of  keen 
regret  to  herself.  She  had  every  hour  become 
more  attached  to  Emily — nor  was  her  love 
sown  in  ungrateful  soil. 

Emily,  in  spite  of  herself,  thought  of  her 
uncle's  return  with  decreasing  pleasure,  as  his 
arrival  would  be  the  signal  that  she  was  to  re- 
move elesewhere — where,  she  knew  not— and 
part  from  that  society  which  had  been  to  her 
like  a  brief  dream  of  happiness,  where  she 
had  found  a  home,  with  all  its  delightful  asso- 
ciations. Better,  she  sighed  to  herself,  she 
had  never  known  them. 
g   3 
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Had  she  been  aware  that  her  reluctance  to 
part  found  a  corresponding  echo  in  Matilda's 
breast,  her  sleep  that  night  would  have  been 
less  broken  ;  but  Matilda  deemed  it  prudent  not 
to  state  her  wishes,  till  she  had  first  consulted 
Mr.  Newton. 

The  consent  of  her  parents  was  without 
difficulty  gained. 

The  following  morning  Emily  was  seated 
with  Matilda,  when  her  uncle's  arrival  was 
announced.  Matilda  divined  the  cause  why 
her  young  friend  seemed  for  a  moment  para- 
lized  as  she  heard  it,  but  hoped  the  result  of  her 
own  interview  with  Mr.  Newton,  would  tend 
to  tranquillize  her  mind. 

"  Go  down  to  him,  my  love ;  yet  stay,  I  will 
see  him  first,  and  you  can  shortly  follow." 

She  thought  Mr.  Newton  looked  languid 
and  ill,  but  he  rallied  at  her  approach. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  come  as  a  suppliant  to  you, 
and  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  gain  your 
assent  to  my  request,  before  you  see  Emily. 
You  are  come  to  take  her  away." 

<SI  would  not  tax  your  kindness  farther, 
Miss  Godfrey." 

"You  have  no  home,  as  yet,  arranged  for  her, 
Mr.  Newton,     Let  this  be  her  home,  for  the 
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present  at  least,  if  you  have  that  confidence  in 
us  which  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure 
requires." 

The  good  man  almost  started  at  this  request 
as  she  might  have  read  his  heart  at  the  mo- 
ment. Emily's  orphan  state  had  given  rise  to 
many  a  bitter  pang,  and  though  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  take  her  to  his  own  solitary  residence, 
yet  his  frequent  professional  engagements  de- 
tained him  much  from  home,  and  he  had  no 
female  relative  to  watch  over  her,  and  cheer 
her  otherwise  lonely  hours.  Matilda  appeared 
to  him,  though  young,  possessed  of  such  solid- 
ity of  character  that  frequently  the  wish  rose 
to  his  lips,  that  Emily  was  blest  with  such  a 
companion,  at  this  momentous  crisis  of  her 
life,  whose  society  would  not  only  delight,  but 
lead  to  her  improvement,  both  in  mind  and 
manner.  The  request  was  so  strongly  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  feelings,  that  deeply  af- 
fected, he  bared  his  heart  to  the  fair  pleader, 
and  it  was  soon  arranged  that,  for  some  months, 
Emily  was  to  remain  an  inmate  in  her  present 
residence,  and  the  delighted  girl  wept  her 
thanks  and  rapture  on  Matilda's  bosom. 

Mr.  Newton's  mind  was  much  lightened  by  this 
arrangement.     And  now  Matilda  turned  to  her 
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own  eventful  history,  and  the  new  lights  which 
during  his  short  absence,  had  tended,  though 
faintly,  to  dissipate  the  mysteries  attending  it. 
Emily's  accidental  meeting  with  Louise, 
seemed  to  him  a  dream.  The  coincidence 
and  its  accidental  discovery  excited  his  wonder, 
and  he  could  not  help  acknowledging,  which  he 
had  frequent  occasions  to  do,  during  his  pro- 
fessional career,  to  what  simple,  unexpected 
agency  Heaven,  in  its  wisdom,  has  recourse,  in 
the  development  of  great  events ;  and  how 
circumstances,  in  themselves  apparently  trivial, 
yet  contrive  to  form  a  most  important  aggre- 
gate, in  aid  of  such  development. 

u  This  day  some  serious  matters,  my  dear 
Miss  Godfrey,  elsewhere,  claim  my  exclusive 
attention,  but  to-morrow  I  will  accompany 
yourself  and  your  cousin  Charles  to  Bow- 
street,  as  I  have  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  presiding  magistrate.  We  can  then  ex- 
amine the  ring  which  you  seem  to  think,  and 
indeed,  may  be  productive  of  some  good  end, 
and  consequently  must  not  be  lost  sight  of." 

When  on  the  following  morning,  in  com- 
pliance with  Matilda's  earnest  wish,  Mr.  New- 
ton entered  upon  the  unwelcome  subject  with 
her  father  of  the  continuance  of  her  devoted 
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attachment  to  El  ward,  Mr.  Godfrey  was  stunned 
with  this  confirmation  of  his  worst  fears.  He 
at  times  suspected  such  might  be  the  case,  but 
the  silence  observed  on  the  subject,  gave  him 
hopes,  she  was  at  length  aware  of  the  romantic 
folly,  as  he  deemed  it,  of  such  an  attachment, 
and  would  be  content  to  adopt  other  views 
more  consonant  to  the  family  interest  and 
aggrandizement.  The  unexpected  channel 
through  which  the  intelligence  now  reached 
him,  gave  an  increased  solemnity  to  the  tidings 
which  mocked  all  doubt.  It  was  a  withering, 
decisive  blow  to  all  his  worldly  anticipations, 
that  defied  speech,  and  the  father  wept.  At 
length, —  "Even  you,  Mr.  Newton,  cannot 
justify  this  utter  abandonment  of  what  is  due 
to  her  family  and  herself.  You  have  fulfilled 
your  promise,  but  I  marked  your  hesitation. 
Are  all  our  prospects  to  be  thus  wantonly 
blighted  by  her  desperate  fondness  for  a  con- 
victed criminal !  Has  she  not  the  world  at 
her  feet !  What  is  there  that  her  parents 
would  not  sacrifice  for  her  happiness !  She  is 
our  only  child !  our  daily  thought  is  all  for 
her,  but  we  should  drink  out  of  the  same  cup 
of  madness  with  herself,  were  we  to  give  our 
sanction   to   such    wretched    thoughts.       My 
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child  !  my  child !  I  have  loved  thee  as  never 
father  loved  his  only  one,  and  canst  thou  then 
destroy  my  peace  for  ever?" 

A  father's  grief  is  almost  too  sacred  to  med- 
dle with,  and  Mr.  Newton  strongly  felt  its  truth. 
He  dwelt  on  the  mild  retiring  virtues  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  theme  seemed  by  no  means 
displeasing  to  Godfrey's  ears. 

"Your  daughter  feels,  and  deeply  feels," 
said  Newton,  "  that  this  announcement  must 
seem  an  unnatural  return  for  all  your  love, 
but  she  resigns  herself  wholly  to  your  decision 
and  if  without  the  sacrifice  of  herself  the  hap- 
piness of  her  parents  cannot  be  secured,  that 
sacrifice  she  is  ready  to  make." 

The  father's  tears  again  flowed,  he  wrung 
Newton's  hand,  and  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

The  necessity  of  this  communication  to  her 
father,  and  its  result,  weighed  heavily  on  Ma- 
tilda's spirits,  but  in  spite  of  her  reluctance  to 
renew  a  subject  so  fraught  with  agony  to  a 
fond  father,  she  saw  how  imperious  was  the 
call  for  so  doing.  He  had  cast  upon  the  be- 
loved of  her  heart,  the  degrading  epithet,  "  of 
convicted  criminal,"  considering  him,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  fully  meriting  the  ignomi- 
nious sentence  passed  upon  him.      This  im- 
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pression,  it  was  a  duty,  from  which  she  ought 
not  to  shrink,  to  remove  or  at  least  to  weaker, 
and  she  determined  herself  to  undertake  the 
task,  should  an  opportunity  offer.  As  her 
father  would  not  return  before  the  hour  of 
dinner,  she  checked  the  selfish  feeling,  that 
would  have  prompted  her  to  solitary  commu- 
nion with  her  own  thoughts,  and  arranged 
the  out-door  amusements  for  the  dny,  an- 
ticipated as  usual  with  increasing  delight 
by  Emily.  Mr.  Newton  and  Charles,  who 
had  already  gone  oat  together,  were  to 
meet  her  at  the  exhibition,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany her  thence  to  Bow-street,  leaving  Emily 
under  her  mother's  care,  to  revel  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rich  scene  of  enchantment,  such  as 
her  young  imagination  had  never  conceived. 

Though  as  yet  brief  their  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Newton  was  much  pleased  with  the  openness  of 
Charles's  disposition,  that  seemed  to  disdain  all 
artificial  means  of  attraction,  strong  in  its  own 
native  integrity.  It  may  be  that  Charles,  from 
some  lurking  feelings  as  yet  scarce  defined  by 
himself,  was  desirous  of  winning  his  favourable 
opinion,  but  it  was  Nature's  triumph,  as  he 
poured  forth  from  his  full  heart,  his  affection- 
ate sympathy  with  his  angelic  cousin,  launched 
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upon  a  sea  of  troubles,  yet  submitting  without 
a  murmur  to  her  fate." 

"  The  world  may  scoff  such  high  wrought 
principle, .  Mr.  Newton,  as  not  adapted  for  the 
meridian  of  this  world,  but  with  the  thinking, 
it  must  command  respect.  It,  however,  sadly 
militates  against  the  disappointed  father's 
views.  None  can  feel  like  a  father,  in  the 
thousand  cares  and  anxieties  which  naturally 
devolve  on  the  head  of  a  family,  and  there 
are  times,  when  I  look  at  him,  and  read  in  his 
countenance  symptoms  of  that  grief  within 
that  passeth  shew,  paticularly  since  your  mo- 
mentous interview  with  him  this  day,  that  I  be- 
wilder myself  in  thinking  by  what  means  the 
family  can  generally  be  made  happy." 

'*  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Newton,  "thateven  were 
your  cousin  to  be  the  sacrifice,  such  a  desirable 
result  would  never  be  attained,  as  long  as  Ed- 
ward lives,  and  should  Providence  so  order  it, 
that  he  shall  be  restored  to  his  friends,  with 
every  stain  on  his  character  removed,  even  her 
father  might  regret  that  he  interposed  his  au- 
thority and  wantonly  trifled  with  the  happiness 
of  his  child.  My  short  acquaintance  scarcely 
authorizes  the  freedom  of  my    remarks,  but 
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I  wonder  how  you,  Charles,  have  escaped  the 
fascinations  of  your  fair  cousin." 

Charles  attempted  to  hide  his  confusion  by 
gaily  replying, — 

"  Probably  my  safety,  Mr.  Newton,  has  been 
owing  to  my  absence,  for  my  college  vacations 
have  been  wholly  engrossed  by  my  father." 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  your  father,  as  my 
profession  annually  calls  me  to  his  neighbour- 
hood. You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a 
parent,  and  to  pray  that  his  sojourn  may  be  long 
in  this  world,  which  is  ill-provided  with  such 
high  examples." 

They  had  now  reached  the  place  of  meeting 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  in  this 
short  interval,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a 
lasting  friendship. 

When  they  reached  Bow-street,  Mr.  Newton 
sent  in  his  card  to  the  magistrate,  and  was  im- 
mediately admitted.  The  magistrate  was  for- 
tunately at  liberty,  and  Mr.  Newton,  asconcisely 
as  possible,  previous  to  the  admission  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  explained  the  purport  of  his 
visit,  slightly  alluding  to  Edward's  trial  and 
conviction  which  the  magistrate  well  recol- 
lected, and  also  that  Mr.  Newton  himself,  though- 
unsuccessfully,  had  advocated  his  cause, 
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"  Yes/'  said  Newton,  w  when  I  made  my 
closing  appeal  to  the  Jury,  protesting  my  own 
firm  belief  in  his  innocence,  my  warmth  was 
considered  the  mere  temporary  effusion  of  a 
zealous  advocate.  But  inquiries,  since,  have  con- 
siderably strengthened  that  belief,  and  I  tremble 
not,  decisively  to  assert  that  he  is  an  injured 
mnn,  incapable  of  the  foul  charge  imputed  to 
him,  that  I  shall  yet  prove  his  innocence,  and 
restore  him  to  society." 

The  magistrate  listened  with  increased  in- 
terest, and  when  Mr.  Newton  alluded  to  the  ring 
which  a  lady,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  unfortunate  parties,  and  lamented  with 
him  the  erroneous  verdict,  now  waited  without 
to  examine,  he  sent  for  the  sergeant  of  police, 
who  Lad  it  in  custody.  When  he  arrived,  he 
privately  stated  to  the  magistrate,  with  all  the 
heedful  caution  of  his  class,  his  objection  to  its 
production  which  ought  to  depend  upon  its 
proper  description,  but  the  magistrate's  decisive 
reply,  "I  will  be  responsible,"  at  once  removed 
the  objection.  Matilda,  her  veil  drawn  over  her 
face,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Charles,  now 
came  forward;  and  the  ring  was  placed  in  her 
hand.  One  glance  was  sufficient,  she  had  fre- 
quently  seen  it   worn  by  Dormer,  and  owing 
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to  her  admiration  of  its  unwonted  brilliancy, 
he  had,  though,  in  vain,  solicited  her  accept- 
ance of  it,  A  faintness  came  over  her,  and 
she  requested  Charles  to  lead  her  away. 

Mr.  Newton  remained  a  few  minutes 
with  the  magistrate  who  was  struck  with  the 
singular  discovery  of  the  ring,  and  the  import- 
ance now  attached  to  its  safe  custody." 

"I  shall  not,  Mr.  Newton,  easily  forget  what 
has  now  passed,  and  should  any  enquiry  come 
before  me,  which  can  throw  farther  light  on 
this  mysterious  event,  I  shall  consider  it  my 
duty,  instantly  to  acquaint  you." 

If  there  could  possibly  be  any  lingering  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Newton  as  to  Edward's  inno- 
cence, it  was  wholly  obliterated  by  the  result 
of  this  enquiry.  It  seemed  a  manifest  inter- 
position of  Heaven  in  his  favour,  as  such  they 
hailed  it,  and  Matilda's  heart  swelled  with  joy- 
ful exultation,  even  while  tears  coursed  down 
her  cheeks.  Another  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence, needful  to  substantiate  the  injustice  of 
the  verdict,  was  in  their  grasp,  not  invested 
with  any  uncertainty,  or  connected  with  doubt, 
but  sufficient  to  stamp  conviction  on  the  most 
wavering  mind,  and  brightening  the  future 
with  blissful  anticipations. 

When  the  party   returned  from    their  ex- 
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cursion,  and  as  Matilda  crossed  the  hall,  the 
library  door  was  opened,  and  her  father's  voice 
invited  her  to  enter.  She  felt  the  hour  of  trial 
was  come,  and  in  seeming  calmness,  sat  down 
by  his  side. 

u  You  have  been  in  tears,  Matilda,  I  have 
ever  loved  you  my  child." 

"  My  father,"  was  all  she  could  say,  and 
her  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting. 

il  I  will  wait,  Matilda,  till  you  are  less  agi- 
tated.    The  subject  is  a  trying  one." 

"  Say  on,  my  dear  father." 

"  My  life,  Matilda,  has  hitherto  been  a  happy 
one  ;  blest  with  prosperity,  but  still  more  blest 
in  an  affectionate  child,  the  lot  of  few  could  be 
compared  with  mine.  The  first  serious  inter- 
ruption to  this  course  of  happiness,  has  been 
caused  this  week  by  a  fearful  communication 
from  Mr.  Newton.  I  did  not,  could  not  think 
my  child  would  be  the  first  to  stab  a  father's 
peace." 

After  a  pause, — 

"  I  wish  to  be  calm,  I  have  sent  for  you, 
Matilda,  to  hear  from  your  own  lips,  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  communication.  On  you 
rest  all  my  earthly  hopes.     J  have  no  son  to 
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inherit  my  vast  property,  which  might  well 
command  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  noblest 
in  the  land,  and  strengthen  the  family  connec- 
tions. On  you,  my  child,  I  repeat,  rest  all 
my  earthly  hopes.  It  has  been  my  anxious 
wish  that  you  should  place  your  affections 
where  the  approbation  of  your  parents  should 
sanctify  the  choice,  and  that  the  society  of  your 
children  might  bless  our  declining  years.  Tell 
me,  is  this  an  unnatural  wish  on  their  part  ?" 

"  You  have  ever  been  kind  to  me,  my  father. 
Mr.  Newton's  communication  was,  I  own,  au- 
thorized by  me.  Since  Mr.  Seymour's  declar- 
ation, I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  you  the 
painful  truth,  that  my  affections  are  no  longer 
in  my  own  power." 

The  confession  was  made,  and  she  sank  back 
in  her  chair. 

"  And  to  whom  are  those  affections  given  ? 
Tear  this  film  from  your  eyes,  this  madness 
from  your  heart,  and  deny,  if  you  can,  that 
the  wretch  whom  you  have  thus  honoured,  is 
a  robber,  a  murderer;  disowned  by  the  world, 
and  shipped  off  to  herd  with  his  brother  con- 
victs, never  to  return." 

"  My  father,"  said  Matiida,  in  a  solemnity 
of  tone  that  for  the  moment  awed  him,  "  I 
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venture  to  ask  you  one  question,  but  I  pray 
you  answer  me ;  if  Edward  still  held  his 
wonted  rank  in  society,  if  the  public  breath 
had  never  dared  to  sully  his  good  name,  would 
you  have  sanctioned  his  claim  to  your  daughter's 
hands  ?" 

"  If  your   happiness  had  been   concerned  in 
my  decision,  my  consent,  in  such  a  case,  might 
not  have  been  wanting." 

"  Then,  my  father,  I  claim  your  consent  on 
these  grounds,  for  on  no  other,  would  I  venture 
so  far.  Your  daughter  has  been  too  well  edu- 
cated, ever  to  link  her  purity  with  dishonour 
or  to  bring  shame  to  a  parent's  heart.  With 
Edward,  the  convictel  murderer,  never  will 
she  hold  communion." 

"Matilda,  I  understand  you  not.  Such 
language  is  balm  to  my  heart,  but  it  seems  a 
mockeiy.  How  am  I  to  reconcile  it  with 
your  previous  confession  ?" 

"The  apparent  contradiction  lean  in  one 
moment  solve — my  father,  Edward  is  innocent ! 
Ill  it  becomes  a  child  to  mock  a  father-  Ed- 
ward is  innocent ! ' 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  he  deemed  her  senses 
wandered,  in  wild  alarm  he  kissed  her  pale 
forehead. 
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"  My  child,  this  sad  subject  overpowers  us 
both.  We  will  renew  it  at  souie  other 
time." 

"  Not  so,  my  father ;  it  is  now  an  explana- 
tion must  take  place.  Before  Heaven,  I  pro- 
test my  conviction  of  Edward's  innocence.  I 
would  not  rashly  invoke  that  awful  name.  The 
proofs  almost  daily  thicken  round  me  that  his 
sentence  is  unjust.  When  the  world  was  in 
arms  against  him,  I  never  believed  his  guilt. 
At  our  last  parting  in  his  lonely  cell,  on  my 
knees,  I  renewed  my  vows  of  constancy  to 
him,  I  pledged  myself  to  devote  my  best  ener- 
gies to  his  service,  when  he  was  far  away,  an 
never  to  know  peace,  till  he  was  restored  to 
society." 

"  My  child,  my  child,  you  are  chasing  a 
phantom.  Oh!  that  I  could  dispel  this  de- 
lusion !" 

"  It  is  no  delusion,  my  father ;  the  crisis 
demands  calmness,  and  my  senses  wander  not, 
you  consider  my  words  as  wild  and  visionary. 
How  will  your  wonder  grow  when  I  dictiuctly 
tell  you,  I  am  not  solitary  in  entertaining  these 
sentiments — Mr.  Newton  thinks  as  I  do." 

Godfrey  was  deeply  agitated,  her  involving 
Newton  in    the  monstrous  belief  in  such  in 
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credible  matters,  swept  like  a  blight  o'er  his 
heart,  as  he  still  deemed  it  flowing  from  the 
same  delusion  thai  seemed  to  have  fastened 
upon  her.  He  would  have  ended  the  interview 
and  led  her  to  her  mother. 

"  My  father,  what  I  have  to  say  must  now 
be  said:  this  meeting  must  and  will  end  in 
your  adoption  of  other  feelings,  mine  can  never 
change.  Hear,  my  father,  the  grounds  on 
which  we  build  our  conviction,  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible." 

Godfrey  allowed  her  to  proceed,  wholly  in- 
credulous as  to  any  result  in  accordance  with 
her  professions,  but  from  a  hope  that  her  mind, 
if  not  excited  by  opposition,  might  gradually 
regain  its  composure.  As  he  listened,  her  nar- 
rative deepened  in  interest,  and  at  length 
chained  his  attention.  She  threaded  every  in- 
cident from  the  night  of  the  murder,  dwelt  on 
each  subsequent  discovery  which,  one  by  one, 
tended  to  weaken  the  justice  of  Edward's  sen- 
tence, ending  with  that  day's  interview  at  Bow 
street.  Her  voice  wavered  not,  it  was  through- 
out firm  and  impressive,  a  new  spirit  seemed 
to  animate  her,  arming  every  sentence  with 
conviction  of  its  truth ;  it  was  the  self-de- 
votedness  of  an  affianced   heart,  rising   above 
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all  earthly  motives,  and  rescuing  the  loved  one 
from  iujustice  and  ruin.  As  such  Godfrey  felt 
it,  and  it  came  over  him  with  irresistible 
energy.  A  gush  of  tenderness  fell  from  his 
eyes  as  they  rested  on  his  child,  on  whom  he 
gazed  with  an  intenseness  of  mingled  but  de- 
lightful emotions.  Her  firmness  of  purpose 
amidst  such  gigantic  trials,  emanating  from  a 
mind  which  was  purity  itself,  and  would  have 
shrunk  with  instinctive  delicacy  from  unhal- 
lowed contact,  filled  him  with  wonder ;  though 
immersed  in  the  world  and  its  busy  concerns, 
yet  nature  was  not  wholly  dead  within  him, 
and  there  were  times  when  his  feelings  were 
excited,  that  the  frozen  springs  of  selfishness 
gave  way  before  the  melting  influence  of 
gentler  thoughts,  and  he  would  weep  like  a 
boy.   Such  was  the  present  auspicious  moment. 

rf  My  dear  child,"  at  length  he  said,  "  I  have 
ever  loved  you,  but  never  as  you  deserved  till 
now.5' 

Matilda  heard  with  a  cry  of  delight  and  fell 
into  her  father's  arms.  After  this  mutual 
interchange  of  affection,  restraint  was  removed 
and  all  was  unreserved  confidence. 

"  I  share,  Matilda,  all  your  sanguine  antici- 
pations  respecting    Edward,    and  would    not 
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wantonly  weaken  their  soothing  influence,  but 
even  if  realized,  years  may  elapse  before  such 
happy  consummation ;  can  you  think  me  un- 
reasonable if  I  wish  this  lingering  suspense  to 
be  bounded  by  some  definite  period?  if  within 
that  period  Edward  regain  his  wonted  station 
in  society,  I  pledge  my  assent  to  your  union, 
but  to  be  no  longer  binding  beyond  it.'' 

"  Even  should  that  happy  consummation  ar- 
rive, and  your  pledge,  my  father,  had  been 
withheld,  I  should  never  have  set  at  defiance 
your  authority  and  acted  in  opposition  to  it, 
but  I  would  not  be  traitor  to  my  own  vows, 
by  marrying  another." 

This  remark  he  felt  was  in  full  accordance 
with  the  holy  and  dutiful  spirit  that  sanctified 
her  every  thought,  and  almost  chastened  the 
love  and  admiration  she  excited  in  him,  with 
a  sensation  of  awe. 

*c  How  could  I  ever  doubt,  my  dear  child, 
the  rectitude  of  your  intentions  ?  Can  you 
forgive  my  unjust  suspicions,  for  I  cannot  for- 
give myself." 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  was  her  eloquent 
reply.     After  a  pause. 

"  I  cannot  controvert,  my  father,  the  reason- 
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ableness  of  your  wish ;  I   would  yet  hear  you 
farther  on  this  subject,  before  I  yield  assent." 

"  11  ear  me,  Matilda ;  the  knowledge  of  a 
very  important  event  has  this  day  reached  me, 
interesting  to  me,  but  more  so  to  yourself,  and 
which  may  tend  to  influence  the  judgment  in 
our  decision ;  you  are  aware  that  I  had  an  elder 
brother  in  India,  with  whom  I  have  had  little 
intercourse,  except  by  an  occasional  letter.  We 
parted  at  an  early  age.  The  intelligence  has 
just  reached  me  of  his  death,  and  that  he  has 
bequeathed  his  very  large  property,  gained  by 
his  own  industry,  to  you  Matilda,  to  be  placed 
under  your  sole  control  when  you  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  I  acknowledge  this 
proof  of  my  brother's  affection  with  gratitude, 
though  heaven  has  blessed  my  own  efforts  with 
unexpected  prosperity,  which  must  eventually 
centre  in  yourself.  My  brother  has  fixed  a 
certain  period  for  your  enjoyment  of  his  be- 
quest ;  let  the  same  period  bound  our  patient 
expectation  of  Edward's  happy  return,  such 
arrangement  seems  to  me  imperiously  required, 
else  I  might  witness  the  destruction  of  all  my 
worldly  hopes  and  sink  broken-hearted  to  the 
grave,  or  should  I  survive,  it  might  be  to  mark, 
without  the  power   to   save,  the   unchanging 
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misery  of  my  child,  hourly  wasting  under  the 
hopeless  pressure  of  lingering  suspense.  Such 
must  be  the  inevitable  result." 

She  felt  the  painful  truth  of  her  father's  ob- 
servations, and  paused  ere  she  replied. 

if  I  must  own  your  compassion  for  your  un- 
fortunate child  in  granting  such  latitude ;  it 
extends  over  a  long  interval  of  some  years, 
either  that  period  must  embrace  the  proof  of 
Edward's  innocence,  or  the  protracted  agony 
must  overpower  my  reason.  My  father,  I  have 
not  yet  despaired — there  is  a  promise  given  to 
the  righteous,  *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee ;'  on  that  promise  I  rest  my  con- 
fidence, it  has  never  failed  and  will  not  now. 
Hear  me  declare,  that  if  before  the  ex- 
piration of  your  required  limit,  Edward  appear 
not  to  claim  my  hand,  I  resign  it  thenceforth 
to  your  disposal." 

After  this  declaration,  she  sat  in  apparent 
calmness,  but  it  was  the  stupor  of  despair ; 
the  promise  had  passed  her  lips  and  could  not 
be  recalled.  Her  father's  voice  roused  her,  and 
as  she  witnessed  the  satisfaction  written  on  his 
brow,  and  heard  his  heart-breathed  blessings, 
she  regretted  not  the  past,  though  she  herself 
should   prove    the   sacrifice.      The  long,   the 
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dreaded  interview  was  over,  and  they  parted, 
to  recover  in  temporary  solitude  that  com- 
posure which  had  been,  with  both,  so  severely 
tried. 

Godfrey's  whole  household  now  appeared  in 
mourning  from  respect  to  his  brother's  memory, 
and  it  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  when  does 
rumour  fail  in  magnifying  events  ?  that  the 
East  India  nabob  had  left  his  countless  rupees 
to  Matilda,  already  considered  the  heiress  to 
her  father's  immense  wealth.  The  family  lived 
now  in  comparative  quiet,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Matilda  and  her  fair  companion, 
whose  time  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
her  improvement  under  the  best  masters;  her 
acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, in  which  she  was  already  conversant, 
was  now  completed.  Every  day  seemed  to 
add  a  new  grace  to  her  expanding  mind,  and 
Matilda  hailed  with  delight  her  unwearied  as- 
siduity in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  arising 
not  only  from  the  new  sources  of  pleasure 
which  opened  to  her  enchanted  senses,  in  her 
intellectual  career,  but  also  from  an  eager  de- 
sire to  prove  her  gratitude  to  her  indulgent 
friends. 

"  Oh  !  may  I  only  resemble  you,"  was  her 
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fervent  aspiration,  as  Matilda,  during  her  morn- 
ing studies,  sat  by  her  and  expressed  her  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  progress  she  made. 
"  Oh  !  may  I  only  resemble  you !  Sometimes 
when  I  hear  you  talk,  and  the  subject  interests 
you,  methinks  I  could  listen  to  you  for  ever ; 
your  voice  is  so  musical  and  your  language  so 
flowing  and  beautiful  that  I  often  fancy  you 
are  reading  from  a  book." 

Charles,  who  was  frequently  drawn  by  some 
powerful  attraction,  which  he  neither  strove 
or  wished  to  resist,  to  join  their  morning 
avocations,  happened  to  be  present.  Emily 
had  gradually  lost  the  awe  which  his  presence 
once  inspired,  and  a  shade  of  disappointment 
would  pass  over  her  fair  brow  if  be  chanced 
to  be  unavoidably  absent ;  Charles's  manly 
mind  was  well  stored  with  intellectual  wealth, 
and  if  he  had  a  failing  it  was  the  delight  he 
felt  in  pourtraying  an  ideal  world  of  his  own, 
and  investing  humanity  with  bright  and  deli- 
cate tints  which  the  reality  knows  not.  When 
he  was  in  this  vein,  revelling  in  the  stores  of 
his  imagination,  and  leading  his  hearers  through 
a  wildering  maze  of  enchantment,  setting 
reason  at  defiance,  his  fair  listeners  interrupted 
him  not,  though  they  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm 
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and  felt  the  fallacy  of  the  sweet  pictures  he 
drew.  Emily  would  lay  aside  her  pencil  to 
look,  to  listen,  and  it  was  then  a  new  warmth 
seemed  to  animate  the  speaker,  and  he  would 
lengthen  the  glowing  strain,  to  be  thus  at- 
tended to;  Can  we  wonder  that  such  subjects 
should  fasten  on  the  youthful  mind,  ere  the 
world  and  its  dread  laugh  break  in  and  dissipate 
the  illusion  ?  The  nurse,  who  sometimes  heard 
him,  loudly  expressed  her  delight,  as  the  sub- 
ject seemed  to  harmonize  with  that  superstitious 
reverence  which  she  ever  paid  to  the  tales  of 
another  world. 

Charles  laughed  at  Emily's  remark. 

"  Indeed,  fair  ladies,  you  compliment  each 
other  so  highly  that  you  will  soon  be  fitted  for 
no  other  society." 

"  It  is  no  flattery,"  said  Matilda,  "  on  my 
part,  Charles,  and  I  question  if  your  opinion 
does  not  tally  with  mine.  I  am  a  keen  ob- 
server." 

"  I  ought,  fair  coz.,  to  wear  a  mask  in  your 
presence  ;  you  are  a  reader  of  countenances,  but 
I  hope  there  is  nothing  legible  on  mine  which  I 
should  be  ashamed  of." 

'.'  Be  satisfied,  Charles — there  is  nothing  but 
what  gives  me   pleasure,  for  it  proves  we  are 

VOL.    I.  H 
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at  times  similar  in  our  admiration ;  but  apropos, 
Charles,  you  were  descanting  last  night  on  the 
superstitions  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the 
impression  you  made  gave  a  color  to  my 
dreams.  Were  they  gathered  from  your  own 
observations." 

u  I  picked  them  up,  coz.,  during  a  knapsack 
tour  I   made  with    a   college   friend,   in   the 
western  parts  of  Ireland.     The  bold,  romantic 
scenery  fully  repaid   our  toilsome  wandering, 
and  often  did  we  linger,  seated  on  some  tall 
cliff,  lost    in    admiration    of  the   magnificent 
prospect  beneath  us,  with  the  wide  expanse  of 
ocean  in  the  distance,  its  mighty  bosom  lighted 
up  with  the   evening  sun.     Our   feelings  were 
too  deeply  seated   for   words,  and  I  pondered 
on  the  folly  of  those  travellers,  that  following 
the  tide  of  fashionable  curiosity,  sought,  in  dis- 
tant countries,  that    gratification    which  their 
own    lovely  land   so   profusely  afforded  them. 
There  was  in  the   peasantry  a  sort  of  rugged 
honesty  that   harmonised  with   the    features  of 
the  country ;  their  peculiarities  were  at  first  so 
"startling,  and  even  their  spontaneous  hospitality 
so  violently  urged  that  till  the  outside  rough- 
ness of  their  character  wTas  softened   down,   I 
did    not    properly  appreciate   its   richness.     J 
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entered  their  cabins,  what  they  had  to  give 
was  pressed  upon  me  without  hope  of  reward, 
and   if  the   want  of  cleanliness   was  at  times 
revolting  to  our   nicer  tastes,  it  was  forgotten 
in  their  other  redeeming  qualities.     Their  ex- 
pressions were   of  no  common  cast,  and  when 
their  feelings  were   excited,  a  vein  of  poetry 
seemed  imbedded  in  their  language,    adding  a 
sort    of    rugged    dignity    to     their     natural 
eloquence.     During  one  of  my  mountain  ex- 
cursions I  sprained  my  foot,  and  for  some  days 
shared  the  hospitality  of  a  kind  widow,  whose 
really  pretty  cabin  even  you,   Matilda,  would 
have   admired.     She   was  upwards  of  eighty, 
yet    still    active,   and    to  her    knowledge   of 
simples,   which  she  herself  gathered,   I   owed 
my  early  recovery.  Her  orphan  grand-daughter, 
a     black-eyed     girl    of     eighteen,      was     her 
sole  companion   in  this    sequestered   solitude, 
save   when   a   neighbouring  swain  wound   his 
evening  way  over  the  rugged  hills  to  renew 
his  oft-told  tale  of  love.     I  soon  detected  the 
purport  of  these  visits,  and  when  I  laughingly 
noticed  the  discovery  to  the   fair  Florence,  it 
only  served  to  deepen  the  colour  on  her  cheek, 
and  to  cement   her   confidence  in   me.      The 
aged  widow  was  fond  of  referring,  in  her  own 
h  2 
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peculiar  manner,  to  by-gone  days,  and  I  was 
a  willing  auditor.  In  her,  every  singularity  of 
the  Irish  character  seemed  blended,  and  to 
stand  forth  in  prominent  relief.  She  was  proud 
of  her  country,  her  theme  never  wandered 
from  it,  and  she  pGured  forth  her  impassioned 
feelings  like  some  inspired  seer,  the  chronicler 
of  ages  gone.  She  seemed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  soil  on  which  she  dwelt,  her  feet  had  never 
strayed  from  it,  her  parents  and  her  only  son 
slept  in  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  her  own 
resting  place  beside  them  was  waiting  for  her. 
She  was  eminently  superstitious,  believed  in 
the  existence  of  fairies,  of  whose  influence  and 
actual  interference  with  domestic  matters,  she 
recited  many  a  proof,  frequently  crossing  her- 
self in  devout  reverence  of  the  subject.  The 
loss  of  her  son  had  been  a  great  trial  to  her. 
*  His  fishing  boat,'  she  said,  '  foundered  off 
the  coast,  and  the  pride  of  my  life  returned 
not,  we  wandered  together,  myself  and  his 
broken-hearted  wife,  for  two  days  and  nights 
along  the  shore,  searched  every  creek  and 
cranny  till  we  found  the  darling  boy.  I  turned 
to  look  on  the  waters,  that  had  robbed  my 
child  of  life,  one  too  that  loved  them  so  fondly. 
I  cursed  them   with   all  the  maledictions  of  a 
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bereaved  mother,  but  they  smiled  in  mockery. 
Shame  on  the  mother's  heart  !  I  had  not  saved 
wherewithal  to  bury  him  decently,  like  one  of 
his  own  race;  the  shroud  and  grave-dress  were 
not  ready  for  him,  and  why  should  they  ?  my 
boy  had  but  started  on  the  race  of  life,  and  I 
dreamed  not  he  should  enter  the  dark  house 
before  me ;  but  there  he  sleeps,  and  his  broken- 
hearted wife  lies  beside  him.' 

M  She  would  thus  pour  her  lament,  like  on-: 
continued  dirge,  without  shedding  a  tear, 
calmly  waiting  the  hour  of  re-union  with  her 
son.  At  a  very  early  age  she  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  relation,  an  old  house- 
keeper, who  had  in  charge  a  large,  lonely 
mansion  in  a  distant  part  of  Ireland ;  Even 
then,  she  said,  a  blight  seemed  to  rest  over  the 
house.  It  had  long  been  deserted  by  its 
wealthy  owner,  who  had  died  abroad,  having 
gone  into  voluntary  exile  owing  to  the  awfully 
sudden  death  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife, 
and  the  supernatural  event  attending  it.  In 
a  sinall  oratory  adjoining  the  .private  chapel, 
hung  a  painting,  representing  the  mournful 
catastrophe,  concealed  fr jqi  view  by  a  hanging 
of  black  velvet.  There  prayers  were  daily  said 
for  the  repose  of  her   soul,  and    on   each  an- 
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niversary  of  her  death,  grand  mass,   for  which 
ample  funds  were  reserved,  was  performed  in 
the  chapel,  the  oratory  brilliantly  lighted  up, 
and  the  velvet  pall  removed  from  the  picture, 
which  was  then  exposed  to  public  gaze.     For 
many  years  this  thrilling  ceremony  was  con- 
tinued, till  the  accidental    breaking  out  of  a 
fire,  in  the  night  succeeding  one  of  these  an- 
nual celebrations,  consumed  the  whole  building, 
not   a  vestige  of   which   now   remains,     The 
housekeeper  did  not  long  survive.     Every  cir- 
cumstance was  vivid  in  the  widow's  recollection, 
though  she  was  only   ten  years  of  age  when 
the  burning  took  place.     The  legend  was  still 
current  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  super- 
stitious peasantry  never  passed  the  site  without 
devoutly  crossing  themselves  and  breathing  a 
prayer  for  the  dead.      I  sketched  the  romantic 
tale  on  my  tablets,  which  I  can  recite  from 
memory,  but    it  will  be   divested  of  half  its 
interest,  as    1  should  in    vain   endeavour   to 
imitate  the  widow's  burst  of  natural  eloquence, 
which  brought  the  past   before  me  in  all  its 
living  freshness." 
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"  ( A  young  man  of  respectable  family  in 
Ireland  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  high  rank 
and  surpMiin^  beauty ;  she  listened  to  his  suit ; 
the  attachment  became  mutual,  and  in  all  the 
fondness  of  reciprocal  affection  they  eacli 
vowed  eternal  constancy  and  truth.  A  short 
time  afterwards  the  profession  of  her  lover 
called  him  to  a  distant  clime ;  duty  triumphed 
over  inclination,  and  he  tore  himself  from  her 
embrace,  receiving  a  sacred  promise  from  her 
that  the  day  of  his  reiJfn  should  witness  their 
union.  Some  months  of  separation  had  passed 
when,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  sex  be  it  told,  her 
regard  for  her  absent  lover  daily  weakened, 
and  after  stifling  some  conscientious  scruples, 
she  accepted  the  hand  of  a  man  her  superior  in 
years,  but  whose  wealth  and  ostentatious  living 
won  the  heart,  which  but  a  short  period  before, 
she  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  a  pure 
and  virtuous  attachment.  When  the  moment  of 
delirium  was  past,  and  she  perceived  with  regret 
the  insufficiency  of  wealth  to  reconcile  a  bosom, 
ill  at  ease,  to  itself,  she  looked  back  and  shud- 
dered at  the  base  and  ungenerous  treatment  her 
youthful  lover  had  received  from  her  hands. 
To  deaden  the  sting  of  remorse  she  hurried 
with  eagerness  into  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissi- 
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pation.     But  mark  the  awful  punishment   of 
perjured  love. 

One  night,  wearied  and  disgusted  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same  splendid  and  cloying 
amusements,  she  retired  to  her  pillow  to  recruit 
her  exhausted  spirits.  A  transient  forgetfulness 
stole  over  her.  A  figure,  wearing  the  form 
and  semblance  of  her  first  lover,  appeared  at 
the  side  of  her  bed,  and  fixed  his  angry  eyes 
upon  her ;  she  essayed  to  move  but  was  un- 
able, when  a  hollow  voice  thus  smote  con- 
viction and  horror  to  her  heart. 

"  '  False,  perjured  woman,  is  my  constancy 
thus  repaid  ?  where  are  the  flattering  dreams 
of  bliss  wThich  my  fond  imagination  pictured 
would  await  my  return  from  distant  shores  ? 
But  know,  traitress,  the  hour  of  vengeance  is 
at  hand,  and  tc -morrow  shall  thy  soul  be  re- 
quired of  thee.  Look  not  upon  this  warning 
as  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  This  impression 
of  my  clay  cold  hand,  which  I  now  imprint 
upon  thine,  will,  ere  long,  chill  thy  bosom  with 
amazement,  and  be  the  awful  prelude  of  thy 
departure  from  earthly  scenes.' 

u  Here  the  phantom  ceased,  pressed  its  icy 
fingers  on  her  hand  and  disappeared. 

"  When    morning    dawned     she    arose  de- 
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jected  and  spiritless,  at  the  fearful  vision  which 
had  disturbed  her  sleep  ;  she  recollected  with 
terror  the  dreadful  warning,  and  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  her  imagination  with  more 
pleasing  ideas;  still  her  dream  recurred  with 
increasing  power — she  clasped  her  hands  in 
agony,  when  her  shuddering  eye  first  caught 
the  impression  which  the  fingers  of  the 
phantom  had  left  upon  her  arm ;  nature  sank 
at  the  sight — she  shrieked  and  fell ;  her  at- 
tendants hastened  to  her,  and  recovered  her 
from  her  swoon,  but  she  lingered  oniy  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  she  unburthened  her 
agitated  mind,  and  breathed  no  more. 
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CHAPTER   VL 


"  Your  story,  Charles,  is  singularly  interestingy 
and  though  its  credibility  may  be  questioned, 
it  fortunately  carries  a  moral  with  it.  The 
Irish  peasantry  are  a  strange,  contradictory 
race,  the  rough,  unpolished  diamond  is  a  true 
type  of  their  character ;  indeed,  Charles,  your 
story  has  deeply  affected  me,  and  if  I  am  a 
correct  observer,  there  seems  another  on  whom 
it  has  made  even  a  deeper  impression  than  on 
me.  But  I  must  still  tax  your  memory, 
Charles ;  tell  us  more  about  the  fair  Florence." 
"  Indeed,  coz.,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  fair 
Florence,  were  I  to  close  my  Irish  adventure 
without  farther  mention  of  her;  her  quiet  at- 
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tentions  to  me,  while  I  was  confined  to  my 
seat,  her  invariable  cheerfulness  in  her  dis- 
charge of  the  household  work,  affecting  no 
squeamishness  at  my  presence,  but  with  a  smile 
or  pleasant  remark  ever  ready  in  reply  to  my 
sometimes  tenzing  questions,  were,  all  accom- 
panied with  such  native  modesty,  that  I  almost 
envied  the  young  aspirant  to  her  affections,  the 
progress  he  had  evidently  made  in  his  suit.  I 
felt  interested  in  her  future  welfare,  respecting 
which  there  was  much  cause  for  uneasiness, 
owing  to  the  precarious  existence  of  her  aged 
relative.  One  evening  I  was  seated  on  the 
turf  in  front  of  the  cabin,  writing  in  my  tab- 
lets, and  inhaling  the  mountain  breeze,  when 
Florence  came  gaily  forth  from  the  cabin  ;  her 
day's  work  was  over,  and  she  was  attired  in 
her  holiday  costume,  which,  in  my  eyes,  was, 
from  its  novelty,  singularly  becoming.  The 
brown,  stuff  boddice  fitted  tight  to  her  shape, 
the  short,  green  petticoat  displayed  her  bright 
blue  stockings,  and  the  silver  buckles  glittered 
on  her  small  feet,  and  she  seemed  some 
mountain  nymph  as  she  stood  for  a  moment, 
her  dark  locks  floating  on  the  wind,  watching 
the  narrow  road  that  was  seen  at  intervals 
among  the    neighbouring  hill?.     No  one   was 
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in  sight,  and  she  looked  disappointed.  Then: 
was,  I  thought,  something  of  her  sex's  coquetry 
in  her  manner,  as  she  noticed,  with  a  com- 
placent smile,  my  evident  admiration.  i  He 
comes  not,  Florence.' 

'* '  And  sure  I  am  looking  for  him,  but  how 
did  your  honour  know  ?' 

"  *  And  when  is  the  wedding  to  be, 
Florence  ?' 

" s  There  would  no  blessing  rest  on  it  if  I 
was  to  leave  my  grandmother  — the  stranger 
must  not  close  her  eyes.' 

u  The  remark  was  simple,  but  these  little 
touches  of  nature  appeal  strangely  to  the 
heart. 

'•' f  Tell  me,  Florence,  Murphy  seems  a  good 
lad,  cannot  you  live  all  together  in  that  pretty 
little  cabin  ?' 

tlf  And  sure  we  have  talkel  about  it,  but 
the  old  landlord,  that  was  so  fond  of  grand- 
mother, is  dead,  and  there  is  a  new  steward 
that  will  not  let  her  die  in  peace.' 

"  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  wildly 
clasping  her  hands,  she  told  me,  he  wanted  the 
cabin  for  a  richer  tenant,  and  was  hardly  pre- 
vailed upon  to  wait  till  the  blessed  saints  had 
relieved  her  from  all  earthly    wants,  but  that 
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it  had  taken  all  the  money  that  she  had  been  for 
many  years  saving  for  her  own  decent  burial, 
to  bribe  the  wretch  to  forego  his  purpose.' 

ft  I  was  shocked  at  this  sad  recital,  and  in 
hopes  that  my  interference  might  be  of  ser- 
vice, I  still  questioned  Florence.  The  young 
landlord's  name,  she  said,  was  Aylmer,  and 
that  he  lived  at  a  fine  castle  ten  miles  ofF." 
" l  1  will  see  him,  Florence." 
She  read  my  thoughts  as  she  looked  wist- 
fully at  me. 

"  '  And  Murphy,'  I  said,  '  shall  hire  me  a 
pony,  and  I  will  see  the  young  landlord,  and 
when  I  come  back  I  will  bring  tidings  with 
me  that  shall  comfort  all  your  hearts,  and  your 
grandmother  shall  die  in  peace.' 

"  I  had  a  friend  at  college  of  the  name  of 
Aylmer,  who  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Ire- 
land, to  attend  a  dying  father — it  might  be  the 
same  ;  suffice  to  say  I  reached  the  castle,  with- 
out injury  to  my  sprained  ancle,  sent  in  my 
card,  and  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  my  old 
college  friend.  tie  was  surprised  at  my  un- 
expected presence,  but  more  so  when  I  ex- 
plained its  purpose.  He  entered  warmly  into 
my  feelings,  professed  his  entire  ignorance  of 
his  steward's  intention,  (whose  harsh  conduct, 
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however,  I  considered  it  policy  to  soften)  and 
his  immediate  readiness  to  meet  my  wishes, 
as  he  owned  the  appeal  was  irresistible,  and 
nobly  did  the  result  justify  his  promise.  My 
friend  himself  called  at  the  pretty  cabin, 
banished  all  the  widow's  fears,  recommended 
the  early  marriage  of  the  blushing  Florence 
with  honest  Murphy,  whom  he  should  still 
continue  as  his  tenants  after  her  decease,  and 
concluded  with  instructions  to  the  honest  lad 
to  come  the  next  day  to  the  castle,  in  order 
to  conclude  the  needful  arrangements. 

"  In  the  unexpected  and  happy  termination 
of  this  serious  matter,  which  had  thrown  such 
bright  sunshine  over  the  cabin  and  its  inmates, 
and  particularly  over  her  own  future  prospects, 
Florence  considered  me  as  an  enchanter,  gifted 
with  more  than  mortal  powers.  She  laughed 
and  cried  alternately,  pouring  blessings  on  my 
head,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  have  crazed 
one  with  excess  of  happiness.  As  1  did  not 
wish  to  do  things  by  halves,  I  pressed  upon  the 
widow's  acceptance  the  amount  of  her  savings, 
of  which  the  steward  had  literally  robbed  her, 
and  which  she  had  laid  by  for  the  expenses 
of  her  own  wake  and  funeral,  the  decent  and 
creditable  conducting  of  which   is,    with  the 
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peasantry,  of  paramount  importance.  I  parted 
from  them  with  regret,  and  poor  Florence, 
though  Murphy  was  present,  flung  herself  into 
my  arms,  and  kissed  me  with  all  the  purity  of 
of  a  sister." 

It  may  be  well  presumed  that  though  other 
avocations  at  times  claimed  Matilda's  attention, 
the  one  absorbing  duty  was  always  busy  at  her 
heart.  Every  day  that  passed,  of  which  a 
part  was  not  devoted  either  to  deep  considera- 
tion of  Edward's  fate,  or  to  the  actual  dis- 
persion of  some  portion,  however  little,  of  the 
gloom  that  overhung  it,  seemed  as  wholly  lost, 
and  she  felt  as  a  traitress  to  the  cause,  which 
she  had  so  solemnly  and  voluntarily  under- 
taken. The  discussions  were  not  now  confined 
to  the  privacy  of  her  own  room,  but  after  the 
explanation  which  had  taken  place  with  her 
father,  the  subject  was  frequently  referred  to 
when  the  family  were  assembled,  when  one 
general  feeling  seemed  to  be  paramount,  and 
gradually  to  gain  strength,  that  it  was  a  duty, 
even  independent  of  the  undoubted  proof  that 
the  happiness  of  Matilda  was  involved  in  its 
success,  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  injured 
youth  to  society. 

Godfrey,  from  his  own  legal  acuteness  in  his 
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consideration  of  the  circu distances  laid  before 
him,  would  not  stifle  the  conviction,  that  the 
sentence  was  erroneous.  Newton  added  his 
authority  to  such  impression,  so  that  the  uni- 
versal feeling  respecting  his  innocence  was  of 
the  most  sanguine  nature.  The  firmness  dis- 
played by  Edward  at  such  a  trying  crisis,  when 
the  flood  of  adversity  seemed  wholly,  to  have 
engulphed  him,  the  dreadful  scenes  he  was 
even  now  encountering,  hopeless  of  change, 
yet  supported  by  trust  in  Heaven,  were  un- 
reservedly dwelt  upon,  and  Matilda  considered 
the  victory  half  won,  as  she  listened  to  this 
well  merited  praise  from  the  lips  of  her  parent. 
For  this  advance  in  the  progress  of  her  hearts 
first  wish,  how  fervent  was  her  gratitude  to 
that  power  who  had  thus  far  aided  her  weak 
efforts,  and  she  feL  increase  of  confidence,  even 
in  her  own  unassisted  endeavours. 

The  evening  was  generally  devoted  to  music 
when  the  simple  ballad  of  "Poor  Louise" 
formed  a  prominent  feature,  and  at  each  re- 
petition elicited  increased  approbation,  Emily's 
musical  taste  and  delicacy  of  touch,  now  im- 
proved under  the  best  tuition,  were  unimpeded 
by  her  former  timidity,  and  poured  forth,  in 
union,  such  a  stream  of  melody,  that  Matilda, 
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without  one  sigh  of  envy,  confessed  her  own 
inferiority. 

"  Will  you  teach  me  *  Poor  Louise',  Emily," 
said  Charles,  as  he  hung  over  her  in  a  trance 
of  delight. 

"  I  fear,  Charles,"  said  Matilda,  "  she  will 
not  find  you  a  very  apt  scholar." 

"  Indeed,  fair  coz.,  you  should  not  impede 
me  in  my  road  to  excellence." 

"  Then  if  Emily  adopt  you  as  a  pupil,  will 
you  promise  to  give  your  undivided  attention 
to  the  lesson  ?" 

"  Be  not  too  hard  upon  me,  coz.,  I  will  sub- 
mit to  any  terms  to  be  received  as  a  pupil." 

"  I  cannot  refuse  you,  Charles,"  said  Emily , 
"  I  will  be  ready  to  test  your  capabilities  to- 
morrow, but  I  do  not  anticipate  much  trouble* 
as  you  are  already  a  proficient  on  the  piano." 

Matilda  here  laughed,  and  so  heartily  that 
Charles  himself  was  puzzled  to  discover  the 
cause  ;  poor  Emily  was  overwhelmed. 

''  Why.  child,  you  are  very  eager  for  a  pupil. 
Have  you  forgot  that  you  have  other  more 
important  duties  to  attend  to  to-morrow,  and 
that  we  are  to  accompany  Charles  to  hear  his 
favourite  preacher.     But  I  perceive  the  mani- 
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fe3t  confusion  of  both,  and  will  graciously 
forgive  the  omission." 

Godfrey,  who  was  engaged  with  a  newspaper, 
overheard  the  remark. 

"  By  the  bye,  Charles,  the  fashionable 
preacher  that  you  heard  last  Sunday,  was  this 
day  married." 

"  And  never  mean,  sir,  to  hear  again ;  but 
married  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  a  widow  in  the  Regent's  Park." 

"  Wealthy,  I  presume  ?"  said  Charles,  with  a 
smile. 

"  On  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  and  possessed 
of  great  wealth.  I  was  professionally  em- 
ployed, and  was  surprised  at  its  extent." 

"  Has  she  any  family,  sir?" 

si  Two  children,  a  son  in  the  navy,  now  on 
service  abroad,  and  a  daughter,  herself  a 
widow  with  three  children,  who  married  a 
military  man,  I  believe,  against  the  will  of  her 
mother,  and  has  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but 
a  small  pension,  and  the  stinted  generosity  of 
her  mother." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Charles,  "  she  had  made  her 
children  independent  previous  to  this  new 
transfer  of  her  affections." 
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"  Much  to  my  surprise,  Charles,  I  found 
her  affections  and  wealth  were  transferred  to- 
gether to  the  same  object.  I  gently  hinted  to 
her  the  line  of  conduct  she  was  called  upon  to 
adopt,  as  I  knew  something  of  the  high-spirited 
son,  and  felt  interested  in  his  welfare.  I  was, 
however,  promptly  silenced.  Her  intended 
husband  had  assured  her  he  should  ever  con- 
sider the  interests  of  her  two  children  as 
blended  with  his  own,  and  that  a  voluntary 
gift  on  his  part  would  be  more  grateful  to  his 
feelings.  '  And  is  he  not,'  she  said,  '  a  minister 
of  the  gospel?'" 

A  lengthened  silence  ensued,  which  proved 
the  impression  this  short  statement  had  made. 

"  Can  a  mother,"  at  length  said  Matilda, 
"  be  thus  duped,  and  be  blind  to  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  she  may  have  placed  her 
offspring?" 

u  As  the  greater  absorbs  the  less,  Matilda, 
so  has  this  overwhelming  passion  for  a  fashion- 
able preacher  swallowed  up  all  natural  af- 
fection.5' 

"  A  day  will  come,"  exclaimed  Charles,  with 
all  his  energy  of  character,  "  when  she  will 
wake  from  her  delusion,  and  with  bitter  tears 
confess   her  folly,  when  every  tear  she  sheds 
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will  be  turned  into  mockery  by  the  very  man 
to  whom  she  has,  in  the  excess  of  her  credulous 
fondness,  voluntarily  entrusted  the  fate  of  her 
children.  Young  fools  may  be  looked  upon 
with  leniency,  but  old  ones,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  deservedly  suffer  the  penalty  of  their 
transgression,  and  set  sympathy  at  defiance." 

"  Let  us,  however,  hope  for  the  best,"  said 
Matilda,  {i  a  sense  of  shame  may  triumph  over 
the  want  of  inclination,  nor  can  I  calmly  think 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  will  act  in  op- 
position to  bis  duty." 

u  I  join  in  that  christian  hope,  Matilda.  A 
minister  is  invested  with  an  awful  responsi- 
bility. He  stands,  as  it  were,  like  a  lighted 
beacon  on  a  hill,  to  point  out  to  a  benighted 
world  the  road  that  leads  to  eternal  happiness. 
He  is  the  representative  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  as  far  as  human  infirmity  can  admit, 
should  never,  in  word  or  deed,  wTilfully  de- 
viate from  that  spotless  example.  The  heart 
of  man  is  a  close  shut  sepulchre.  None  but 
the  eye  of  God  can  read  it.  There  may  be, 
I  shudder  to  say  it,  hypocrisy  beneath  the 
holy  garb." 

'5  In  charity,  Charles,  let  us  hope  the  in- 
stances are  few." 
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"  This  certainly  seems  the  age  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  popular  preacher,  whom  I  heard 
last  Sunday,  boldly  panders  to  the  public  taste. 
His  language  was  powerful,  but  not  in  harmony 
with  the  mild  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Well 
might  his  terrible  denunciations,  his  awful 
pictures  of  the  horrors  of  hell,  on  which  he 
dwelt  even  to  satiety,  wake  the  ill-suppressed 
scream  and  the  faintings,  which  attested  the 
power  and  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  fashion- 
able preacher.  Such  a  discourse  was  calculated 
to  excite  despair.  I  heard  no  mention  of  that 
christian  hope  which  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  thence  derives  consolation  and  peace. 
The  song  of  hope  is  rich  with  the  assurance  of 
eternal  salvation.  That  song  was  heard  in  the 
bowers  of  Eden,  cheered  the  exiles  in  their 
wanderings  with  the  promise  of  happier  days, 
and  never  quits  us  till  we  die.  Oh !  it  was 
mercifully  ordained  that  in  a  world  like  this, 
whose  pleasures  wither  ere  they  bloom,  whose 
brightest  visions  leave  an  aching  void  in  the 
heart,  that  the  fainting  and  disappointed  spirit 
should  have  some  more  enduring  reality 
whereon  to  lean  than  this  transitory  world  can 
offer.       With   what   calm   delight    would    his 
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hearers  dwell  on  the  words  that  fell  from  my 
father's  lips !  With  him,  there  was  no  cause 
for  despair.  He  would  lead  the  repentant 
sinner  to  Calvary,  and  bid  him  drink  of  the 
waters  of  salvation  freely  offered,  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  tears  that  he 
excited  were  not  tears  of  terror  and  alarm,  but 
the  outpourings  of  a  thankful  heart." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Godfrey,  affected  at 
his  enthusiasm,  u  well  may  your  father  be 
proud  of  such  a  son,  and  feel  regret  at  your 
repugnance  to  that  profession  which  you  are 
so  eminently  calculated  to  adorn." 

"  I  thank  you,  Uncle,  for  this  interruption, 
though  not  for  the  flattery.  My  feelings  are 
too  apt  to  get  restive.  Sometimes,  I  wish,  in 
the  warmth  of  my  zeal,  for  Ithuriel's  spear, 
gifted  with  all  its  fabled  powers,  whose  touch 
might  lay  bare  the  human  heart  and  display  all 
its  secret  windings." 

"  Such  knowledge,  Charles,"  said  Matilda, 
ei  is  not  for  man,  nor  would  it  tend  to  his  hap- 
piness. Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  has  confined 
such  knowledge  to  itself.  Were  it  otherwise,  we 
might  shudder  at  the  appalling  conviction, 
4  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one.' 
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But  it  is  now  late,  and  to-morrow  is  Sunday, 
let  us  go  to  rest  in  peace  and  charity  with 
all  !" 

Six  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  day  of 
Charles's  departure   drew  near.     It  was  looked 
forward  to  with  general  regret,  and  the  antici- 
pation threw  a   damp  even  over  present  plea- 
sures.    He  had  already  exceeded  the  proposed 
limits  ;  his  father  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him, 
and  he  no  longer  hesitated.     He  could  not  dis- 
guise to  himself  the  source  of  his  reluctance  to 
terminate  his  visit.     The  beautiful  orphan  had 
inspired  him  with  no  common  interest,  which 
had  gradually  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling. 
Her  form   was  gradually   expanding  into  the 
bloom  of  womanhood,  and   gave  rich  promise 
of   symmetry  and   elegance.     Her  nut-brown 
hair,   as  yet  untrained   by  art,  fell  in  natural 
tresses  over  her  shoulders ;  and  there  was  such 
an  eloquent  expression  in  her  eyes  that  Charles 
often  fancied  he  could    there   read   the   ever 
musing  thoughts  as  they  rose   in   "  her  gentle 
bosom."     When  he  ventured  on  this  employ- 
ment, it  was   so  fascinating  that  it  frequently 
called    the    conscious  crimson    to  her   cheek, 
and  he  would  turn  away  in  fear  that  he  had 
offended.     Yet,  at  such  times,  amidst  the  tern 
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porary  embarrassment  caused  by  his  admiring 
gaze,  there  was  no  displeasure  visible  in  her 
look,  and  his  return  to  her  side  was  welcomed 
as  before.  Her  feelings,  though  as  yet  the 
extent  was  unconscious  to  herself,  almost  kept 
pace  with  his  own  ;  and  she  heard  the  rumour 
of  his  intended  departure  with  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment. 

With  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
as  yet  untaught  by  experience  in  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  all  human  enjoyments,  she 
fondly  hoped  for  a  continuance  of  the  happy 
days  to  which  his  presence  lent  such  enchant- 
ment. Often  she  accused  herself  of  vanity 
and  self-delusion  in  daring  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  she  could  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
Charles,  who  might  probably  forget,  in  absence, 
that  such  a  being  as  herself  was  in  existence. 
Love,  it  is  said,  is  nursed  by  hope,  and  dies 
without  its  fostering  stimulus.  Was  it  a  de- 
lusive dream  that  Charles  was  pleased  with  her 
society?  Could  she  read  otherwise  the  thou- 
sand little  attentions,  scarcely,  indeed,  deserv- 
ing the  name,  but  fraught  with  a  meaning 
more  potent  than  words?  With  such  conflict- 
ing thoughts,  she  would  sink  into  unconscious 
reverie,  and  start  at  the  sound  of  Charles's 
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voice,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  her  vacant 
look.  At  such  times,  maiden  reserve  and  deli- 
cacy would  come  to  her  aid,  a  blush  allied  to 
indignant  shame,  would  pass  over  her  fair  brow, 
and  she  resolved,  ah !  frail  resolve !  to  hide 
what  was  passing  in  her  own  bosom,  from 
the  observation  of  all,  and,  if  possible,  from 
herself. 

Newton  had  already  received  a  dispatch 
from  Edward,  as  the  vessel  was  finally  quitting 
the  shores  of  England.  It  was  not  written  in 
a  desponding  tone,  but  he  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  man  who  could  have  sub- 
mitted without  some  burst  of  agonized  feeling, 
to  the  pressure  under  which  he  undeservedly 
laboured.  To  a  sensitive  mind  like  his  own, 
his  situation  was  indeed  appalling ;  his  good 
name  for  ever  blasted  by  an  overwhelming 
catastrophe,  equally  sudden  and  unexpected, 
in  the  spring  time  of  life,  when  all  was  sun- 
shine around  him,  and  not  a  cloud  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  fearful  change !  He  was  now  one 
of  a  human  cargo  of  convict  felons,  sentenced 
to  a  life  of  degraded  toil  and  hopeless  sorrow, 
far  away  from  all  he  loved,  branded  with  even 
blacker  crimes  than  the  guilty,  desperate  out- 
casts  round    him.      Even    reason    might    reel 
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beneath  such  a  host  of  ills.  Any  attempt  at 
consolation  would  seem  a  mockery,  and  it  was 
not  the  work  of  a  moment  to  resist  success- 
fully the  horrid  rush  of  sensations  that  made 
his  brain  a  bewildered  chaos,  and  which,  for 
some  time,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  analyze. 

"I  will  endeavour  to  sustain,"  was  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter  to  Newton,  "  my  sad  re- 
verse like  a  man,  though  there  are  times  when 
I  feel  abandoned  to  despair,  when  even  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  innocence,  and  my 
confidence  in  that  power  that  '  setteth  the 
counsels  of  men  at  nought,'  are  insufficient  to 
Btera  the  torrent  of  agonizing  thoughts.  The 
shores  of  England  are  yet  in  sight.  I  am  not 
wholly  solitary  as  I  think  upon  the  few  faithful 
friends  I  have  left  behind  me,  and  I  should  be 
a  traitor  to  the  voice  of  gratitude,  was  I  to 
consider,  as  the  idle  wind,  those  blessed  assur- 
ances that  the  unhappy  exile  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  I  have 
before  seen  in  happier,  days,  and  once  be- 
friended him.  His  name  is  Danby  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  recognizes  me,  but  I  am 
so  disguised  in  my  convict  dress,  and  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  disorderly  wretches 
with  whom  I  am  compelled  to  herd,  that  I 
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may  be  mistaken.  He  must,  however,  con- 
sider me  as  fully  meriting  my  disgraceful  sen- 
tence, and,  consequently,  undeserving  the 
notice  of  an  honorable  man.  Our  ultimate 
destination  is  Norfolk  Island.  I  must  endea- 
vour to  arm  myself  with  patience,  as  our 
communications  must  necessarily  be  ffar  be- 
tween.' My  sleeping  berth  I  share  with  two 
others — one,  a  good-looking  youth,  who,  like 
me,  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest  as  far  as  his 
situation  will  admit.  Any  occupation  of  the 
mind  is  a  relief,  and  I  already  feel  an  interest 
in  watching  him.  There  is  one  name  that  I 
have  not  yet  meutioned.  In  the  pestilential 
atmosphere  I  now  breathe,  it  has  not  passed 
my  lips.  It  is  shrined  in  my  heart  like  a  sacred 
relic,  and  I  turn  to  it  hourly  for  consolation. 
Her  pledge,  her  truth  is  a  rock  on  which  I 
lean  with  confidence.  Their  remembrance 
serves  to  tranquillize  my  wounded  spirit,  and 
to  forbid  despair." 

Matilda  wept  not  as  she  read  these  soothing 
assurances  of  Edward's  unshaken  trust  in  her 
faith.  They  served  to  animate  her  persever- 
ance in  the  voluntary  struggle  she  had  under- 
taken to  restore  him  to  honor  and  happiness. 

The  morning  preceding  Charles's  departure, 
i  2 
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as  they  were  rising  from  the  breakfast  table, 
the  servant  handed  to  Matilda  a  letter.  It 
bore  the  foreign  post  mark,  and  she  recognized 
with  delight  the  hand-writing  of  her  former 
governess.  She  hastily  retired  to  her  private 
room  to  read  it  at  leisure.  After  many  affec- 
tionate expressions  of  continued  regard  for  her 
beloved  pupil,  she  thus  spoke  of  herself. 

"  You  are  aware,  my  dear  child,  that  I  have 
ever  taught  the  duty  of  submission  to  a  higher 
power,  and  I  have  lately  been  severely  called 
upon  to  practise  my  own  lessons.  When  I 
last  wrrote,  I  was  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
my  peaceful  cottage  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
thankful  to  Providence  that  it  had  granted  me 
so  sweet  a  resting  place,  where,  when  rising 
from  my  p:ilow  with  a  thankful  heart,  I  opened 
the  lattice  to  admit  the  breath  of  early  morn, 
the  eye  wandered  over  a  prospect  of  such  en- 
chantment, in  all  its  united  charms  of  repose, 
beauty,  and  sublimity,  that  description  cannot 
do  justice  to  it,  and  I  often  fondly  wished  you 
at  my  side,  that  we  might  admire  it  together. 
This  estate  was  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  hus- 
band's second  brother  who,  early  in  life,  was 
betrothed  to  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached.     Providence    willed   not   the   union 
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should  take  place.  Her  death  was  a  blow 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  which 
daily  undermined  his  health.  I  felt  for  him, 
and  did  all  I  could  to  soothe  his  bereaved  heart, 
and  listened  with  patient  sympathy  to  the 
same  unwearied  theme.  Often  did  he  confess 
that  my  society  was  his  only  solace,  reconciling 
him  to  life  till  he  should  be  summoned  to  join 
the  departed  once  more.  At  the  time  of  my 
own  marriage,  my  husband,  who  was  the  oldest 
of  three  brothers,  was  deeply  involved  in  mer- 
cantile adventures,  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which,  I  have  reason  to  think,  shortened  his 
existence.  I  will  not  pain  you  by  a  recital  of 
the  severe  trials  I  was  then  exposed  to.  Suf- 
fice to  say,  I  found  myself  after  his  death  in 
comparative  poverty;  and  though  the  poor 
invalid  cheerfully  offered  me  an  asylum,  I  ac- 
cepted the  offer  made  to  me  by  an  English 
family,  who  had  known  me  in  better  days,  to 
accompany  them  in  their  continental  tour,  as 
instructress  of  the  two  daughters.  I  became 
so  attached  to  my  young  pupils  that  I  willingly 
consented  to  the  wish  that  I  should  return 
with  them  to  England.  The  visit  to  England 
proved  a  blessed  event  in  my  existence,  as  it 
led  to  my  introduction  to  your  family,  in  the 
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bosom  of  which  I  found  happiness  awaiting 
me  such  as  I  never  dreamed  I  should  again 
enjoy  in  this  world.  It  was  during  this  sunny 
period  that  I  received  tidings  of  the  death  of 
the  lonely  invalid,  who  proved  his  gratitude 
for  my  attentions,  by'  bequeathing  to  me  all 
his  property,  except  a  small  legacy  to  his 
younger  and  only  surviving  brother,  whose 
character  was  of  so  questionable  a  nature  that 
the  deceased  had  long  avoided  all  intercourse 
with  him. 

"  This  affectionate  remembrance  from  one  I 
sincerely  valued,  came  over  my  solitary  heart, 
like  a  blessing  from  Heaven  to  cheer  my 
widowed  hours.  I  was  in  comparative  afflu- 
ence. As  I  wandered  over  this  beautiful 
domain,  my  bosom  swelled  with  gratitude ; 
and,  believe  me  sincere,  when  I  say,  that  not 
the  least  of  the  pleasing  sensations  that  rose 
in  my  mind,  was  derived  from  the  hope  of 
your  sharing  my  enjoyment  of  this  terrestrial 
paradise. 

"  I  had  only  been  in  possession  of  my  be- 
quest a  few  months,  when  I  was  shocked  by 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  this  surviving 
brother,  whose  name  was  Etienne  Legrand, 
and  whom  1  had  not  seen  since  my  husband's 
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death,  announcing  that  a  will  of  a  later  date 
had  been  discovered,  revoking  the  previous  one, 
under  which  I  had  hastily  taken  possession,  and 
calling  upon  me  patiently  to  surrender  to  him 
his  natural  inheritance,  which  his  brother,  in  a 
moment  of  delirium,  had  alienated  from  him, 
but  repented  of  before  his  death  by  a  new 
will  exclusively  in  his  favor.  This  brother, 
though  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  my  late 
husband,  who  entrusted  him  with  important 
mercantile  missions  to  different  parts  of  Europe, 
1  ever  looked  on  with  suspicion.  I  could 
prove  nothing  decisive  against  him,  indeed  his 
manners  were  peculiarly  insinuating,  and  in 
his  periodical  visits  to  Geneva,  he  treated  me 
with  invariable  respect ;  yet  in  spite  of  this 
I  felt  that  he  was  a  hypocrite  and  a  traitor  to 
his  confiding  brother.  I  noticed  that  at  each 
visit,  the  despondency  of  my  husband  in- 
creased, yet  his  noble  heart  suspected  not  the 
cause  of  his  growing  embarrassments,  and  re- 
fused to  transfer  his  agencies  to  other  hands. 
Etienne  was  much  younger  than  his  brothers, 
his  mother  survived  his  birth  only  a  few  hours, 
with  her  last  breath,  calling  upon  her  sons,  to 
watch  over  the  infant  orphan.  My  husband 
never  forgot  his  loved  mother's  dying  request, 
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which  to  the  last  influenced  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  brother.  I  respected  the  motive, 
but  had  occasion  deeply  to  regret  the  ill  that 
resulted  from  it.  This  unexpected  communi- 
cation was  dated  *  London.'  It  threw  a  wither- 
ing blight  o'er  my  dream  of  happiness,  yet  I  did 
not  abandon  myself  to  despair ;  I  knelt  in 
humble  supplication  to  Heaven,  like  Hezekiah 
laid  the  letter  before  the  Lord  and  rose  in  calm 
confidence.  Yes,  I  doubted  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  I  called  to  mind  my  own  former  sus- 
picions, the  invincible  aversion  felt  towards 
him  by  the  deceased  even  to  the  last,  and  dared 
to  pronounce  the  second  will  a  forgery.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  proceed  with 
caution,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  my 
lawyer,  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  could  not  be 
expected  to  abandon  what  I  had  every  right 
to  consider  my  own,  without  farther  proof  of 
the  validity  and  existence  of  the  second  will, 
and  that  such  satisfaction  could  best  be  given 
by  his  allowing  me  the  inspection  of  the  docu- 
ment, or  an  attested  copy  of  it.  It  is  likely 
that  the  calmness  of  my  reply  threw  him  off 
his  guard,  for  he  acceded  to  my  request  by 
forwarding  me  not  a  copy  but  the  original  will, 
for  my  sole  inspection,  at  the  same  time  stating 
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with  an  appearance  of  candour,  that  he  cheer- 
fully entrusted  me  with  the  will  itself,  and  that 
though  my  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it,  he 
would,  out  of  pity  for  my  destitute  situation, 
present  me  with  one  thousand  francs  on  my 
quiet  and  instantaneous  surrender  of  the 
property  in  question.  This  offer  tended  not 
to  weaken  but  to  strengthen  our  suspicions, 
which  also  derived  additional  confirmation 
from  his  voluntary  admission  that  the  document, 
though  short,  was  sufficiently  full  and  compre- 
hensive, being  drawn  up  by  himself  from  in- 
structions given  to  him  by  the  dying  man,  in 
presence  of  his  long  tried  and  confidential  ser- 
vant, Baptiste,  who  had  also  attested  the 
document  by  his  signature,  the  authenticity  of 
which  I  could  not  question,  as  I  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  it.  The  deceased  had  for 
many  years  considered  Lausanne  as  his  home, 
as  it  was  there  he  first  saw  the  object  of  his 
attachment ;  it  was  there  she  died,  and  there 
his  wish  was  fulfilled,  for  he  was  laid  by  her  side. 
His  visits  were  long  and  frequent  to  us  at 
Geneva,  where  he  was  always  accompanied  by 
the  faithful  Baptiste,  whom  I  highly  respected 
for  his  steady  attachment  to  his  master.  At 
such  times  my  lawyer  had  frequently  seen 
i  5 
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him,  and  was  fortunately  acquainted  with  his 
signature,  in  the  attestation  of  writings  con- 
nected with  my  husband's  affairs. 

"When  he  examined  the  document,  he  was 
startled  at  the  apparent  genuineness  of  the  ser- 
vant's signature  as  an  attesting  witness,  and 
every  examination  the  more  convinced  him 
that  it  was  no  forgery.  The  unsteady  signa- 
ture of  the  testator  might  be  attributed  to  his 
tremulous  hand  at  so  awful  a  crisis,  but  that  of 
Baptiste  he  finally  pronounced  genuine,  and 
the  will  itself,  though  short,  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  to  defy  cavil. 

*  This  decision  seemed  fatal  to  my  hopes,  but 
my  lawyer,  nothing  daunted,  and  suspicious, 
like  myself,  that  the  signature  had  been 
fraudulently  obtained,  volunteered  a  journey 
to  Lausanne  to  make  enquiry  on  the  spot. 

"  On  his  arrival  he  was  directed  to  the  house 
of  Baptiste's  sister,  whom  he  found  in  great 
distress  owing  to  her  brother's  sudden  disap- 
pearance from  Lausanne;  but  whither  he  was 
gone,  or  why  he  should  adopt  so  extraordinary 
a  step  without  taking  leave  of  her,  she  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  as  they  had 
lived  together  since  his  late  master's  death. 
She  well  remembered  Etienne  being  at  Lau- 
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sanne  during  his  brother's  last  illness,  and  that 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  admission  to  him, 
and  to  prevail  upon  her  brother  to  introduce 
him  even  by  stealth.  *  My  brother,'  she  said, 
'  resisted  all  his  entreaties,  all  his  bribes,  ad- 
hering to  the  positive  injunctions  of  his  master, 
but  Etienne  would  still  sit  for  hours  unJer  this 
roof,  urging  his  appeal  in  so  plausible  and  af- 
fecting a  strain  that  I  sometimes  considered 
him  harshly  used  by  this  opposition  to  his 
natural  wish  to  see  a  dying  brother.' 

"  Baptiste's  mysterious  disappearance  had 
caused  much  excitement  among  her  neighbours, 
who  suspected  Etienne  was  privy  to  it,  as 
strange  things  were  rumoured  of  him.  They 
had  been  frequently  noticed  together  among 
the  lonely  hills,  and  when  last  seen,  were 
crossing  the  lake  in  the  same  boat.  She 
also  said  that  Etienne  had  abjured  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  and  publicly  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  church,  thereby  increasing 
the  general  odium  against  him.  After  con- 
sidering all  these  interesting  details,  my  lawyer 
deemed  it  policy  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  his  coming  to  Lausanne.  She  at 
once  denounced  the  second  will  as  a  forgery, 
as  well  as  her  brother's  attestation  to  it,  as  he 
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had  himself  previously  witnessed  the  first  will, 
and  had  frequently  expressed  to  her  his  satis- 
faction at  the  disposition  of  the  property  under 
it. 

<§  Such  was  the  result  of  the  enquiries  at 
Lausanne,  which  afforded  increased  grounds  of 
suspicion,  and  ray  lawyer  now  publicly  stepped 
forward  as  my  advocate.  He  wrote  to  Etienne, 
that  I  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  late  corres- 
pondence, together  with  the  document  alleged 
to  be  a  later  will.  That  any  attempt  to  disturb 
me  in  the  possession  of  my  undoubted  rights, 
would  be  resisted,  as  from  the  enquiries  which 
had  been  instituted,  there  were  strong  grounds 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  second  docu- 
ment, the  attempted  enforcement  of  which 
might  lead  to  the  proof  of  facts  which  would 
seriously  involve  Etienne  himself.  That  the 
document  was  in  his  possession,  and  that  he 
should  not  part  with  it,  except  to  Etienne 
himself,  on  his  own  personal  application. 

"  To  this  no  reply  has  hitherto  been  received, 
but  in  confirmation  of  our  suspicions,  a  letter 
has  arrived  from  Baptiste's  sister,  stating  that 
she  well  recollects  Etienne  procuring  her 
brother's  signature  to  certain  papers,  which 
he  represented   to  be    a    power    of  attorney, 
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authorising  some  friend  to  act  on  Lis  behalf 
in  a  distant  country,  and  she  was  satisfied 
that  this  incident,  which  at  the  time  seemed 
so  unimportant,  was  linked  with  the  formation 
of  the  second  will,  which  she  again  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  a  forgery. 

"  I  have  now  made  you  acquainted,  my  dear 
child,  with  the  strange  events  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me  since  I  last  wrote,  and  which  at 
first  threatened  to  overwhelm  me.  Though 
this  mysterious  man  has  yet  kept  at  a  distance, 
an  undefined  sensation  of  alarm  seldom  leaves 
me,  as  if  some  storm  was  ready  to  burst  upon 
me,  yet  leaving  me  ignorant  in  what  shape  or 
from  what  quarter  it  will  come.  Every  trifling 
incident  that  for  some  time  occurred,  even  a 
ringing  at  the  gate,  I  imagined  had  some  re- 
ference to  its  coming.  I  strove  to  conquer  this 
unhealthy  state  of  mind,  as  fraught  with  in- 
gratitude to  that  power  which  has  hitherto 
watched  over  me.  My  retirement  has  yet 
beeu  undisturbed.  These  *  thick-coming 
fancies'  have  gradually  weakened  their  hold 
upon  me,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Etienne  may  not  be  renewed. 
Still  I  feel  that  this  suspense  cannot  be  wholly 
removed,  and  that   I  cannot  consider   myself 
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extricated  from  his  toils,  till  something  de- 
cisive is  known  repecting  his  intentions,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be. 

"  Would  that  we  could  meet  again,  my  dear 
child,  I  would  not  willingly  entangle  you 
with  my  sorrows,  but  1  fondly  hope  your  long- 
promised  excursion  is  not  abandoned.  Oh ! 
with  what  delight  I  should  welcome  you  here, 
when  we  could  realize  those  enchanting  dreams 
which  you  once  so  warmly  pictured  to  your- 
self, when  you  should  share  my  sweet  retire- 
ment, and  enjoy  with  me  the  reality  of  that 
stupendous  scenery,  of  which  my  description 
could  convey  so  inadequate  an  idea." 

During  Matilda's  perusal  of  this  long,  inter- 
esting letter,  she  often  paused,  to  analyze  her 
sensations.  Every  incident  seemed  to  have  a 
connexion  with  her  own  fate ;  and  as  she  con- 
tinued to  read,  her  amazement  increased. 

When  it  was  finished,  she  remained  lost  in 
thought,  insensible  to  all  around,  and  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  momentous  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  it. 

The  contents  seemed  a  dream,  too  incredible 
for  reality.  Could  it  be  that  the  pangs  which 
agonized  her  own  heart  were  inflicted  by  the 
same   hand    whose    machinations   formed   the 
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subject  of  this  letter,  in  the  attempt  to  rob  her 
alarmed  governess  of  her  just  rights  !  Little 
did  she  suspect  that  the  paper  which  she 
merely  expected  to  contain  a  continuance  of 
the  affectionate  feelings  of  her  friend,  could 
allude,  even  most  distantly,  to  that  guilty 
wretch  who  had  wrecked  her  own  happiness, 
and  consigned  to  infamy  the  beloved  of  her 
heart. 

Yet,  it  was  so,  and  Madame  Legrand  her- 
self, as  she  penned  the  lines,  little  did  she 
dream  that  her  young  correspondent  was  even 
more  interested  than  herself  in  the  re-appear- 
ance of  her  persecutor,  and  had  more  deadly 
cause  of  hostility  against  him.  Yes,  on  his 
re-appearance  rested  the  dispersion  of  those 
clouds  that  darkened  her  future  fate ;  yet,  it 
was  that  event  which  Madame  Legrand  could 
not  contemplate  without  terror. 

Her  own  line  of  conduct  was  now  divested 
of  all  doubt.  She  could  not,  ought  not,  to 
hesitate  about  its  adoption.  The  letter  was  a 
beacon  to  light  her  onward  path ;  it  seemed 
the  manifest  interposition  of  Heaven,  whose 
unseen  hand  was  silently  counteracting  the 
hidden  works  of  darkness.  It  was  now  her 
duty,  as  it  had  long  been  her  inclination,  not 
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to  defer  the  long  promised  visit  to  Geneva, 
where  momentous  events  seemed  pending,  of 
serious  import  to  herself. 

She  was  suddenly  roused  by  voices  ap- 
proaching her  room,  and  she  recognized  the 
cheerful  laugh  of  Emma  Travis,  who  shortly 
entered. 

"1  am  a  stranger,  my  dear  Miss  Godfrey. 
I  have  been  playing  the  hermit,  in  the  country, 
where  I  have  also  qualified  myself  to  enact  the 
principal  part  in  a  comedy." 

And  her  gay  laugh  rang  through  the  apart- 
ment. 

"But  why,"  she  resumed,  with  mock 
gravity,  "  do  you  withhold  your  congratula- 
tions?" 

"  On  what  account  ?w  said  Matilda.  "  My 
dear  friend,  you  speak  in  parables." 

A  suspicion  glanced  across  her  mind,  which 
was  soon  confirmed. 

"  I  am  married,  Miss  Godfrey — and  if  you 
cannot  congratulate,  you  can  at  least  pity  me. 
I  have  surrendered  all  right  and  title  in  myself, 
to  Seymour/' 

"I  do,  indeed,  congratulate  you,  as  I  was 
aware  of  your  attachment  to  Seymour.  I 
should  have  been  earlier  in  assuring  you  of  my 
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good  wishes ;  but  you  have  stolen  a  march 
upon  me." 

"  Woe  is  me  !  I  fear  I  shall  realize  the 
alarming  proverb,  4  Marry  in  haste,  and  repent 
at  leisure.'  I  meant  to  have  been  married  m 
town,  and  to  have  figured  in  the  papers  as  the 
happy  bride,  and  among  my  four  bridesmaids, 
the  beautiful  Matilda  Godfrey  ;  but  my  im- 
perious lord  willed  otherwise.  A  few  formal 
country  cousins,  a  village  church,  and  the  caw- 
ing rooks  to  congratulate  me,  when  all  was 
over !     Don't  you  pity  me  ?" 

And  the  laugh  of  the  young  bride  echoed  as 
before. 

Matilda  did  not  regret  Seymour's  determina- 
tion, of  which  she  probably  guessed  the  right 
cause. 

"You  see,"  continued  her  fair  visitor,  w  I 
am  in  my  travelling  dress,  as  we  are  merely 
passing  through  London,  on  our  route  to  the 
Continent,  and  I  almost  risked  a  matrimonial 
quarrel,  by  persisting  in  my  determination  to 
see  you  for  a  moment  en  passant." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  as  she  kissed 
Matilda,  her  countenance  changed,  and  with  a 
tremulous  voice, 

"I  have  passed  many  happy  hours  with  you, 
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dear  Matilda.  When  we  next  meet,  may  we 
meet  in  happiness !" 

Matilda  could  not  help  being  affected  at  the 
deep  and  sudden  feeling  the  light-hearted  girl 
displayed  in  her  affectionate  farewell ;  but  her 
thoughts  soon  returned  to  the  all-absorbing 
letter,  which  she  now  made  public. 

The  conclusions  she  had  herself  come  to, 
respecting  its  unexpected  contents,  which 
were  listened  to  in  silent  astonishment,  were 
too  obvious  not  to  be  generally  entertained, 
and  Charles,  in  all  the  bouyancy  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, already  pronounced  the  happy  winding 
up  of  the  tragedy.  Even  Godfrey,  with  all 
his  professional  caution,  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  there  were  strong  grounds,  almost 
amounting  to  proof,  that  the  foreign  count  and 
Etienne  Legrand  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  and  doubted  not  that  Mr.  Newton 
would,  on  his  return,  adopt  the  same  opinion. 

The  necessity  of  early  intercourse  with 
Madame  Legrand  met  with  general  concur- 
rence, as  explanation  by  letter  would  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect,  and  Godfrey  gave  his 
willing  assent  to  his  daughter  that  she  should 
communicate  such  intention  to  her. 

"  Charles,"    said  Matilda,    when    they    had 
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retired  to  her  room,  "  you  leave  us  to-morrow. 
Your  dear  father's  comfort  must  be  paramount 
to  any  selfish  wishes  on  my  part,  yet,  I  cannot 
resist  the  question — can  you  accompany  us 
abroad  ?" 

"My  fair  coz.,  I  have  already  been  silently 
discussing,  with  myself,  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event.  My  own  inclination  cannot,  how- 
ever, decide  it — nor  would  I  press  it  upon  my 
father,  if  I  considered  the  application  would 
prove  unpleasant  to  him.  You  wish  it,  fair 
coz.  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Charles,  the  purport  of  the 
journey  weighs  heavy  upon  me,  and,  however 
it  may  result,  may  be  attended  with  fearful 
consequences.  On  your  kind,  affectionate 
heart  I  could  lean  with  confidence,  and  me- 
thinks,  with  you  by  my  side,  I  should  encounter 
the  trials  which  probably  await  me,  with  more 
firmness." 

"  You  quite  unman  me,  Matilda.  I  canno> 
love  you  more  than  now,  otherwise,  this  sweet 
proof  of  your  confidence  would  animate  me  to 
greater  efforts.  But  let  me,  in  turn,  ask  you 
another  question — the  fair  Emily,  will  she 
be  of  your  party?" 

u  The  question,  Charles,"  said  Matilda,  with 
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a  6rmle,  "  is  not  very  flattering  to  myself — and 
you  know  your  father's  wishes  must  alone  in- 
fluence you.  However,  raillery  apart,  I  have 
yet  had  no  opportunity  to  break  the  subject 
to  her;  but  if  the  decision  rest  with  myself, 
the  sweet  girl  must  not  remain  behind :  but 
leave  me,  Charles — I  hear  her  step." 

Matilda  had  noticed  the  dejection  of  Emily, 
which  she  attributed,  and  justly,  to  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Charles.  She  had 
watched  her  growing  partiality,  while  it  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  gentle  girl  un- 
conscious of  its  power  over  her,  and  she  often 
indulged  the  delightful  dream  that  the  beauti- 
ful orphan  might,  in  a  few  years,  be  united  to 
Charles,  and  find  with  him  a  happy  home, 
which  she  was  so  well  calculated  to  adorn. 

These  visions  were  confined  to  her  own 
bosom.  She  well  knew,  from  bitter  experi- 
ence, the  uncertainty  of  all  human  calcula- 
tions, that  circumstances  might  arise  to  prevent 
their  fulfilment ;  and  she  trembled  to  think 
that  the  unsuspecting  girl  might  allow  this 
new  sensation  to  lord  it  over  her  yielding  heart, 
unprepared  for  any  reverse,  till  the  desolating 
change  burst  over  her  dream,  and  doom  her  to 
hopeless  sorrow. 
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Emily  was  the  child  of  impulse  ;  her  virgin 
heart,  as  yet  untaught  by  experience,  and  un- 
suspicious of  deceit,  open  to  every  impression 
that  claimed  her  sympathy.  She  was  at  that 
critical  age,  when  the  gentle  female  most  re- 
quires the  superintending  care  of  a  mother, 
who  might  read  the  heart,  regulate  its  every 
movement,  pouring  over  the  whole  the  healing 
waters  of  instructive  caution,  not,  however, 
crushing  the  young  buds  of  imagination  from 
which,  if  well  regulated,  arise  some  of  the 
sweetest  pleasures  of  life,  but  carefully  watch- 
ing their  development.  Under  such  fostering 
care,  the  blossoms  expand  into  beauty  and 
usefulness,  flinging  fragrance  over  the  path  of 
life,  and  the  youthful  mind  is  strengthened  by 
the  lessons  of  experience,  breathed  from  the 
lips  of  one  who,  like  our  Heavenly  Parent, 
mingles  reproof  with  mildness. 

Thoughts  like  these  passed  through  Matilda's 
mind,  with  painful  intenseness,  as  Emily 
entered  the  room,  and  almost  unconsciously 
passed  on  to  the  seat  she  generally  occupied 
during  her  morning  avocations. 

The  approaching  loss  of  Charles's  society, 
which  had  given  a  zest  to  every  enjoyment, 
weighed  upon  her  spirits ;  but  her  depression 
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was  increased  by  the  sudden  breaking  up  of 
her  present  happiness,  owing  to  the  proposed 
visit  to  the  continent.  She  must  now  seek 
another  home,  among  strangers,  where  she 
would  in  vain  look  for  a  renewal  of  that  affec- 
tionate kindness  from  which  she  must  now 
part,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Matilda  watched  her  in  silence. 

"  Emily,"  at  length  she  said,  "  I  must  en- 
deavour to  wean  myself  from  home,  and  all  its 
comforts,  as  I  am  now  summoned  to  other 
scenes ;  but  this  sacrifice  is  indeed  trivial,  if  it 
is  rendered  at  the  shrine  of  duty.  Duty,  my 
love,  may  be  a  stern  monitor,  but  its  voice  is 
the  herald  of  peace — and  ever  may  we  listen 
to  it.  There  are  times  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  practise  self-denial,  and  when  we  must 
abandon  our  own  inclinations,  if  they  interfere 
with  those  rules  of  conduct,  which  we  know 
and  feel  our  conscience  requires  from  us.  You 
are  not  well,  my  love.  Happily,  we  shall  not 
be  disturbed  here,  this  morning,  as  Charles  is 
otherwise  engaged,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture." 

Emily's  tears  fell  fast. 

"Emily,  does  the  mention  of  Charles's 
departure  thus  affect  you  ?     Is  it  not  a  selfish 
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feeling  to  wish  to  detain  him  here,  when  duty 
requires  his  presence  elsewhere?  Is  not  a 
father  anxiously  expecting  him  ?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  you  have  seen  my 
weakness.  I  have  distressed  you  ;  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  imitate  your  own  strength  of 
mind.  Yes,  I  feel — I  own  I  have  been  too 
selfish,  and  have  exposed  myself  to  your  just 
reproof." 

"  It  is  with  pain,  Emily,  that  I  addressed 
you  in  such  a  tone.  I  wished  to  rouse  you  to 
a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  yourself,  as  I 
confess  I  have  noticed  that  Charles  had  gained 
a  hold  upon  your  heart,  which  might,  in  time, 
prove  dangerous  to  its  peace.  Charles  is  too 
honourable  to  take  advantage  of  such  prefer- 
ence, even  though  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked; 
but  there  are  unprincipled  men,  whose  vanity 
would  be  flattered  by  the  discovery,  and  who 
would  trifle,  for  their  own  amusement,  with 
the  happiness  of  their  victim.  Think  then, 
Emily,  how  important  it  is  that  our  inclina- 
tions should  be  kept  under  controul  and 
guarded  by  maiden  dignity  and  reserve,  to 
prevent  the  most  holy  feelings  of  the  heart 
from  being  outraged." 

"  And  who  will  teach  me,  and  counsel  me  in 
this   kind,   kind   way,    when   you   are   gone? 
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Where  shall  I  find  another  home  like  this, 
from  which  I  must  so  soon  part  7* 

"Repress  these  feelings,  my  sweet  girl.  If 
we  should  part,  it  is  to  yourself  the  cause  must 
be  attributed.  If  in  this  home,  which  you 
thus  lament  to  leave,  you  find  grounds  for  un- 
happiness,  would  it  not  be  cruel  to  press  jour 
continuance  with  me.  Resume  your  wonted 
cheerfulness — let  me  hear  the  gay  laugh,  the 
lively  sally.  These  can  best  speak  that  all  is 
sunshine  within,  gratifying  your  friends,  and 
chasing  those  clouds  which  I  am  sure  have  no 
business  with  that  fair  brow  of  yours.  If  your 
uncle  object  not,  it  is  my  wish — and  methinks 
you  share  in  it  —that  we  part  not  yet." 

"  Then  you  do  not  wholly  cast  me  off  ? 
You  restore  me  to  my  own  good  opinion,  as  I 
feared  I  had  forfeited  yours,  and  was  no  longer 
considered  worthy  to  be  near  you." 

A  warm  embrace  dissipated  her  fears,  and 
with  a  lightened  heart,  though  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  mild  reproof  of  Matilda, 
Emily  resumed  her  avocations  of  the  morning. 

The  stream  of  Time  runs  on.  Days  come 
and  pass  away ;  although  fraught  with  expected 
sorrows  which  bid  us  look  forward  with  ap- 
prehension to  their  coming,  Time  stands  not 
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still.  Days  come  and  pass  away,  yet  the 
dreaded  events  sometimes  teem  with  mercy 
and  wake  the  unexpected  song  of  thankful- 
ness. How  seldom,  however,  is  it  accompanied 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  our  ingratitude 
to  our  Maker,  in  not  trusting  the  issue  of 
events  to  his  hands,  with  calm  reliance  that, 
whatever  he  may  ordain,  will  be  for  the  best. 
Perfect  confidence  casteth  out  fear;  like  the 
burning  bush,  seen  by  Moses,  it  assures  us 
that  God  is  near.  It  shines  the  most  brightly, 
when  most  assailed,  and  amidst  the  howling 
storm,  stands  forth  uninjured. 

As  the  family  were  assembling  previous  to 
dinner, 

"  Charles,"  said  Godfrey,  as  the  former 
entered  the  room,  "  1  have  this  day  heard  from 
your  father.  His  letter  was  professionally 
addressed  to  the  office,  otherwise  I  would  have 
brought  it  with  me." 

"Is  my  father  impatient  at  my  continued 
absence  ?" 

"Not  at  all.  He  has  given  way  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parishioners,  who  are  involved 
just  now  in  some  rather  intricate  matters,  and 
consider  that  by  your  father's  personal  super- 
intendence  in   town,   their  interests  may   I 

VOL.   I.  k 
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materially  benefited.  He  thinks  it  probable 
he  may  call  upon  me  to  engage  lodgings  for 
your  mother  and  himself,  but  he  first  waits 
your  return." 

"  My  dear  parents !"  said  Charles ;  "  it  is 
many  years  since  they  have  undertaken  such  a 
journey  together,  though  the  announcement  is 
pleasing,  as  it  lulls  all  fear  respecting  their 
health.', 

"  As  regards  this  commission,  Charles,  I 
have  written  decisively  to  your  father,  I  shall 
not  execute  it.  These  doors  must  receive  him, 
and  no  other." 

sl  How  will  that  interfere,  uncle,  with  your 
intended  visit  to  the  Continent?  Even  my 
father's  comforts  must  give  way  to  your  house- 
hold arrangements." 

"  I  believe  you  sincere,  my  dear  boy  ;  but 
it  must  not  be.  We  will,  however,  discuss  it 
more  leisurely  over  our  wine,  as  dinner  is  now 
announced,  our  punctual  attention  to  which  I 
always  consider  a  compliment  only  due  to  the 
culinary  skill  that  prepared  it.  Now,  Charles, 
to  your  father's  health.  We  must  endeavour 
to  reconcile  his  movements  with  our  own.  I 
candidly  confess,  as  to  this  continental  visit, 
I  wish  the  arrancremeLts  could  be  made  with- 
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out  reference  to  myself,  as  I  find  fresh  matters 
at  the  office  that  imperiously  demand  my  pre- 
sence. The  females,  however,  roust  have  a 
proper  escort ;  though,  if  the  journey  end  with 
Geneva,  it  is  not  very  alarming  ;  but  they 
should  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies.  My 
favorite  servant,  Wilton,  is  no  novice  in  travel- 
ling ;  indeed,  a  perfect  courier.  As  far  as  his 
efficient  attendance,  I  am  easy,  but  more  is  re- 
quired for  three  solitary  females  ;  for  my  little 
pet  there,  Emily,  is  not  to  be  left  behind.  Her 
uncle,  I  am  satisfied,  will,  like  myself,  be  pro- 
fessionally detained  in  England.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  to  your  father  the  intended 
family  movements,  owing  to  which,  I  assure 
him,  it  will  be  an  individual  kindness  to  myself, 
if  he  would  cheer  my  bachelor  loneliness. 
They  are  all  watching  me,  Charles,  to  hear 
how  this  important  question  will  be  solved,  but 
I  own  myself  at  a  loss.  Help  me,  Charles,  out 
of  this  dilemma." 

"  I  can  only  do  it,  uncle,  very  imperfectly, 
by  offering  my  own  services." 

"It  would  not  be  a  charitable  manoeuvre, on 
my  part,  to  transfer  to  your  shoulders  a  burden 
which  I  ought  to  bear  myself,  and  I  hope  you 
do  not  suspect  me  of  such  intention." 
k  3 
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ci  But  indeed  I  am  serious,  uncle,  but  with 
only  one  drawback,  provided  I  gain  my  father's 
consent,  which,  I  think,  can  be  won  with  less 
difficulty,  owing  to  your  kind  invitation.  Now 
if  I  bring  my  dear  parents  up  to  town,  and 
they  are  induced  to  accept  your  proffered  hos- 
pitality, the  main  obstacle  will  be  removed, 
though  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  reconcile 
your  family  to  the  disappointment  of  having 
my  poor  services  substituted  for  your  more 
efficient  ones." 

"You  have  quickly,'and,  I  think,  effectu- 
ally, smoothed  the  difficulty,  my  dear  boy. 
Even  your  aunt  smiles  approbation;  and  as 
there  are  no  frowns  on  the  fair  brows  of  the 
younger  listeners,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
disappointment  will  not  be  fatal,  and  on  their 
part,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  accept  your  offer.'" 

This  unexpected  arrangement  flung  a  sun- 
shine which  was  not  anticipated  on  the  evening 
preceding  Charles's  departure.  It  certainly 
caused  no  depression  of  spirits,  as  his  auspici- 
ous return  was  so  soon  expected. 

The  cheerfulness  that  enlivened  the  general 
intercourse  seemed  the  result  of  some  happy 
meeting,  which  could  have  no  reference  to  the 
parting  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  mor- 
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row  ;  and  little  did  Emily  anticipate  so  sudden 
a  revulsion  in  her  feelings,  that  she  should 
lose  all  wish  to  delay  his  departure,  in  order 
to  ensure,"  as  she  thought,  his  more  speedy 
return.  She  poured  forth  the  sorrows  of  "  poor 
Louise"  with  more  pathos  than  ever,  while 
Charles  hung  over  her  in  silent  delight. 

"  If,  Emily,  it  be  true,  what  you  are  pleased 
to  assert,  that  your  own  performance  of  this 
ballad,  is  but  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  su- 
perior powers  of  Louise  herself,  I  should  trem- 
ble to  be  within  the  compass  cf  her  fascina- 
tion." - 

"  And  it  is  even  so,  Mr.  Newton.  Were 
you  to  hear  her  sorrows  from  her  own  lips, 
you  would  at  once  confess  how  true  to  nature 
8  is  the  observation  of  the  Poet,' 

1  She  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most/ 

I  cannot  part  with  the  hope  of  again  seeing 
her." 

(i  Heaven  prosper  the  hope,"  said  Matilda. 
<e  It  may  seem  an  ignis  fatuus  which  I  am  now 
pursuing,  but  the  late  letter  from  Mrs.  Le- 
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grand  throws  such  an  unexpected  flood  of 
light  on  the  mysteries  linked  with  my  happi- 
ness, that  I  no  longer  seem  to  wander  in  the 
dark.  On  the  meeting  with  Louise,  much,  in- 
deed everything  appears  to  rest." 

"I  agree  with  you,  sweet  coz. ;  there  is 
ample  cause  for  thankfulness.  It  is  more  than 
chance  that  has  hitherto  so  moulded  events,  as 
to  prove  the  folly  of  despair  ;  but  as  we  move 
along,  we  must  not  allow  one  absorbing  matter 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  lovely  and  novel  scenery 
that  will  claim  our  notice." 

"Do  you  expect,  Charles,  they  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  natural  beauties  of  your 
own  country,  on  which  I  have  heard  you  ex- 
patiate with  such  warmth." 

4e  We  may  probably  wander  together,"  said 
Charles,  "  over  the  scenery  of  our  Fatherland, 
on  our  return  from  the  Continent,  and  you 
will  then  be  better  enabled  to  judge  for  your- 
self. There  is  no  part  of  the  three  kingdoms 
which  cannot  boast  of  its  own  peculiar  beau- 
ties. Here  the  sweet  dove-like  scenery,  with 
its  enchanting  varieties  of  hill,  dale,  wood, 
and  stream.  There  the  wild,  majestic,  and 
mountainous,  teeming  with  objects  of  interest, 
the  theme  of  many  a  thrilling  legend.     Italy 
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is  rich  with  classic  associations,  and  we  pause 
and  wonder  over  the  relics  of  the  mighty  dead, 
but  we  share  this  enthusiasm  with  the  natives 
of  other  countries,  as  a  joint  stock  community, 
whereby  their  fascination  is  weakened,  and 
the  interest  they  awake  in  us,  less  exciting. 
How  different  are  our  emotions  as  they  are 
called  into  action  by  the  memorials  of  past 
ages  in  our  own  country !  They  strike  home 
to  our  hearts,  we  feel  them  exclusively  our 
own,  and  our  bosoms  thrill  with  ecstasy  as 
they  recal  the  imperishable  deeds  of  our  an- 
cestors who  have  watered  with  their  blood 
those  seeds  which  have  since  ripened  into 
glorious  fruit.  Our  native  scenery  has  en- 
riched the  pages  of  many  of  our  poets.  A 
love  of  nature  is  associated  with  all  that  is 
noble  and  elevating,  linking  us  with  Heaven 
itself.  The  delight  it  affords,  is  a  continual 
feast  to  which  we  are  daily  invited,  without 
money  and  without  price.  Many  an  untaught 
poet  has  caught  inspiration  from  the  sight. 
They  have  drawn  their  descriptions  from  the 
fountain  of  truth,  and  they  meet  with  an  echo 
in  every  bosom  that  is  not  wholly  lost  in  sen- 
sual indifference.  I  know,  Matilda,  you  are 
conversant  with  our  own  poets.     Do  you  not 
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find  a  peculiar  charm  in  poetry  derived  from 
such  hallowed  source  ?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  Charles.  There  are  some 
descriptive  poems  of  which  the  repetition 
never  wearies  me;  particularly  those  which 
are  diversified  with  living  pictures  of  rural 
life.,  and  enriched  with  simple,  affecting  touches 
of  morality  flowing  from  the  subject, 

'  Each  gives  to  each  a  double  charm, 
Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm.'  " 

"  Thank  you  for  the  quotation,  fair  coz. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  sweetly  descriptive  poem, 
from  which  the  lines  are  taken.  "  Grongar 
hill"  was  written  on  the  spot.  All  the  en- 
chanting scenery  was  stretched  at  the  feet  of 
the  writer,  and  in  all  their  living  freshness  he 
caught  the  changing  features,  and  stamped 
them  on  his  page  with  the  pen  of  inspiration. 
I  never  finish  this  poem  but  it  leaves  a  train 
of  thought  behind,  which  it  is  luxury  to  in- 
dulge in.  Like  distant  music  which  slowly 
dies  away,  it  leaves  on  the  unresisting  heart 
an  impression  which,  for  the  moment,  is 
wholly  spiritual,  in    its   effect  strengthening, 
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not  weakening.  It  is  with  such  feelings  that 
I  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Goldsmith.  His 
choice  of  subjects  is  the  simple,  the  natural, 
which  he  embellishes  with  such  affecting 
images,  that  his  stream  of  melody  pours 
through  every  avenue  leading  to  the  heart,  till 
it  is  wholly  taken  captive.  The  imagery  and 
reflections  in  his  "  Deserted  Village,"  are  ex- 
clusively English,  and  his  lamentations  over 
the  degraded  state  of  our  peasantry  must 
strike  even  the  most  indifferent  as  justly  ap>- 
plicable  to  the  present  day,  and  wake  a  corres- 
ponding echo  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  genuine  simplicity  of  Gold- 
smith, of  which  there  are  many  instances  on 
record,  proving  his  utter  abandonment  of  self 
if  he  could  thereby  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-man,  characterizes  all  his  writings. 
They  are  the  very  record  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  we  may  say  of  him,  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  country  attests  the 
truth,  that  he  never  breathed  a  sentiment  cal- 
culated to  raise  a  blu*h  on  the  cheek  of 
modesty." 

"  These  encomiums,  Charles,  are  also  due  to 
his  prose  compositions.     His  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' was  the  first  present  I  received  i 
k  5 
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you,  and  it  still  remains,  in  my  estimation, 
without  a  rival  in  its  affecting  development  of 
a  family  history  in  humble  life.  The  interest 
never  flags ;  we  rejoice,  we  weep,  as  the  inci- 
dents in  this  romance  of  real  life  unfold  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  fine 
moral,  exemplifying  the  scriptural  text,  *  Per- 
severe to  the  end,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.' 
Nor  do  I  consider  the  interest  decreased  by 
the  insertion  of  the  poem,  of  the  'Hermit.' 
It  harmonizes  so  sweetly  with  the  simple  nar- 
rative, and  strews  around  so  many  holy  texts, 
that  we  imprint  them  on  our  memory,  and 
wear  them,  as  frontlets,  between  our  eyes." 

4CMy  early  partiality  for  Goldsmith  was 
fostered  in  me  by  a  singular  event.  When  a 
boy,  I  was  spending  the  summer  holidays  in 
the  romantic  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  Abbey. 
In  my  rambles,  I  frequently  met  a  delicate 
looking  young  man  apparently  about  eighteen, 
sauntering  alone  in  the  woody  solitudes,  or 
flung  listlessly  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
then  purling  peacefully  along,  but  in  the 
winter  season,  raging  like  a  torrent.  He  at 
first  avoided  me,  but  a  little  service  which  he 
rendered  me,  removed  the  estrangement.  In 
all  the  eagerness  of  adventurous  boyhood,  I 
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was  climbing  a  steep  rock,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  top  when  the  root  which  I  grasped 
failed  me,  and  my  situation  was  by  no  means 
enviable. 

"  A  voice  cheered  me,  a  hand  from  above, 
seized  mine,  and  assisted  me  to  the  summit.  There 
stood  the  unknown,  and  he  no  longer  avoided 
me.  He  was  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer 
at  Bardon  Tower,  and  he  told  me  his  short 
history,  and  why  he  passed  his  days  among 
the  rocks,  and  streams,  and  woods,  with  which 
he  was  become  so  familiar,  that  the  rocks  and 
woods  seemed  to  welcome  him  as  a  friend,  and 
the  streams  to  murmur  their  joy  on  his  return 
at  dawn,  from  his  sleepless  bed,  to  their  loved 
society.  He  had  a  little  sister,  he  said,  two  or 
three  years  younger  than  himself,  beautiful  as 
an  angel,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  who  was 
his  companion  in  his  daily  wanderings.  One  day, 
in  Autumn,  they  were  gathering  nuts  in  a 
solitary  glen,  through  which  branched  a  moun- 
tain stream,  now  swollen  with  heavy  rain. 
The  hazel  hung  over  the  torrent,  the  child 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  reach  a  tempting 
cluster,  and  fell  ioto  the  water.  The  torrent 
swept  her  along,  her  weak  cry  was  lost  in  its 
roar.     He   burst   through   the   dense   coppice 
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that  edged  the  bank.  She  was  far  away  before 
him.  He  put  forth  all  his  strength.  He 
reached  a  spot  where  the  stream  was  less  con- 
fined and  impetuous.  He  saw  her  little  hand 
raised  above  the  water.  He  plunged  in  and 
strove  to  grasp  it.  It  was  too  late ;  he  could 
not  save  her. 

"  'For  weeks, for  months,  he  said,  I  was  de- 
lirious ;  that  little  hand  was  ever  before  me. 
I  was  constantly  straining  to  grasp  it,  but 
without  effect,  and  my  cries  for  my  dear  Alice 
were  incessant.  At  length  I  grew  better,  but 
it  was  long,  very  long,  before  I  regained  com- 
posure. Yet  the  fearful  tragedy  seemed  fas- 
tened on  me.  My  mother  watched  over  me, 
and  it  was  only  her  patient  love  that  called  me 
back  to  life.  But  it  is  only  for  a  season  ;  I 
feel  the  seeds  of  early  dissolution  in  me. 
These  are  the  scenes  over  which  I  wandered 
with  my  sweet  sister  at  my  side,  and  which  I 
at  firt>t  shuddered  to  behold  again.  They  are 
no  longer  an  object  of  terror ;  they  are  now 
my  only  sources  of  consolation,  till  I  am  sum- 
moned to  rejoin  her  beyond  the  grave,  I  hear 
her  voice  in  the  mountain  breeze,  in  the  waving 
woods,  in  the  groaning  torrent,  and  it  whis- 
pers peace  to  my  heart.     My  station  in  life 
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has  many  duties,  but  I  am  unfitted  for  all. 
For  some  time  I  was  not  allowed  to  wander 
alone,  but  I  now  range  free  and  unconfined, 
retiring  to  my  humble  bed  at  night,  and  at 
earliest  dawn,  I  hasten  here,  where  my  sister's 
voice,  the  stream,  the  woods,  all  greet  my 
coming."  5 

Charles  paused,  and  the  sobs  of  Emily  were 
distinctly  heard. 

"  Is  the  conclusion  of  your  story  less  affect- 
ing,"' said  Matilda,  "for  indeed,  Charles,  the 
sympathy  you  have  aroused,  is  even  painful." 

"  I  was  almost  unconscious  of  your  presence, 
Matilda ;  methought  I  was  alone  with  the  poor 
youth.  Some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  oc- 
currence, but  it  came  over  me  with  all  the 
the  freshness  of  yesterday.  I  visited  her  grave. 
She  was  laid  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  the 
very  ancient  Priory  church,  among  scenery  of 
softened  grandeur,  where  the  deep  stillness  is 
unbroken  save  by  the  voice  of  the  fatal  stream, 
which,  as  I  stood  by  its  side,  seemed  by  its 
windings,  to  linger  over  the  spot  where  its 
victim  slept  in  peace3  and  to  murmur  forth  its 
unavailing  regret.  The  turf  that  covered  her 
remains,  was  preserved  from  injury  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care.     I  noticed  not  a  weed, 
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the  osier  fenced  it  round,  and  the  white  roses 
within  the  space,  emulated  the  purity  of  the 
innocent  maiden  that  reposed  below.  It  was 
his  daily  task  to  watch  this  grave,  and  the 
neighbours  respected  the  brotherly  love  and 
holy  feeling  that  drew  him  there,  and  interfered 
not  with  the  hallowed  duty  which  he  imposed 
on  himself,  in  renewing  the  faded  flowers,  and 
guarding  the  sacred  spot  from  pollution.  In 
the  church,  the  same  pious  hand  had  hung  the 
chaplet  of  white  flowers  over  the  seat,  they 
were  together  accustomed  to  occupy,  and  it 
was  in  this  seat  I  last  saw  the  poor  youth  du- 
ring divine  service,  and  he  then  seemed  almost 
the  inhabitant  of  another  world.  Many  years 
have  elapsed,  he  cannot  be  living  now !" 

Charles  himself  was  evidently  affected  at  the 
recollection. 

He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then 
resumed, — 

"  The  unhappy  youth  wTas  a  poet  by  inspira- 
tion. He  knew  it  not,  but  by  associating  with 
all  that  was  elevating  and  grand,  his  mind  was 
a  mirror  that  reflected  the  magnificence  he 
gazed  upon.  There  was  nothing  trifling  or 
confined  in  his  sentiments ;  his  very  language 
was  not  that  of  common  life.     He  was  a  poet, 
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though  he  knew  it  not,  and  though  his  educa- 
tion had  beeninterrupted  by  the  sad  event  which 
clouded  all  his  days,  he  improved  his  small 
stock  of  knowledge  by  his  own  industry,  and 
the  kindness  of  the  resident  minister  who 
threw  his  mantle  of  sympathy  over  the  lonely 
one.  He  loved  the  poets,  but  chiefly  those 
who  like  himself  drew  their  stores  from  the 
fount  of  Nature  and  of  Truth.  The  bible  was 
ever  his  companion,  and  he  was  seldom  without 
a  pocket  edition  of  Guldsmith  in  his  lonely 
rambles,  and  from  him  I  derived  my  predilec- 
tion for  his  writings.  I  was  not  then,  nor 
could  1  be  expected  at  so  early  an  age  to  be 
conversant  with  our  native  poets,  but  I  was 
not  wholly  unacquainted  with  them.  As  we 
sat  upon  some  hanging  brow,  seldom  trod  save 
by  accidental  foot,  I  would  listen  delighted, 
as  he  poured  forth  from  the  stores  of  his  memory 
portions  of  his  favourite  authors,  testing  their 
descriptions  of  nature  with  the  sublime  fea- 
tures of  the  scenery  at  our  feet.  I  mentioned 
Gray's  Elegy.  1  shall  not  soon  forget  his 
reply.  '  The  poem,'  he  said, '  was  replete  with 
beautiful  imagery,  and  associations  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  The  poet  stood  in  a 
churchyard  at  the  close  of  day,  surrounded  by 
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the  mementos  of  death,  and  the  natural  and 
affecting  thoughts  they  gave  rise  to,  are 
breathed  forth  in  the  very  spirit  of  poetry . 
Here  the  writer  stops  short— he  speaks  of  the 
grave  and  of  the  eternal  sleep  of  its  silent  in- 
mates. Why  this  is  the  language  of  heathen- 
ism !  Where  is  the  hope  beyond  the  grave, 
our  best,  our  only  solace  during  our  struggles 
in  this  transitory  world  ?  It  seems  to  shrink 
from  the  subject,  and  the  poem  itself  for  want 
of  it,  is  cold,  cheerless,  and  unsatisfying.1  Of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  he  was  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise.  What  but  a  master-hand  could 
grapple  with  such  a  subject,  and  what  subject 
can  be  more  sublimely  thrilling  or  more  adap- 
ted for  poetry  than  the  "Fall  of  Man."  We 
are  all  interested  in  it,  '  With  what  pathos  does 
the  poem  conclude,  for  with  these  lines  me- 
ihinks  it  should  have  concluded,—- 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chuse 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

This  secluded  valley  is  the  world  to  me. 
All  my  joys,  hopes,  and  wishes,  are  centred 
here ;  like  our  first  parent,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  world  beyond  it,  and  should  shudder  at  the 
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idea  of  banishment  from  my  earthly  paradise. 
Yet  how  was  his  banishment  aggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  justly  incurred  the 
penalty  by  disobedience  to  his  maker.  He 
was  not,  however,  cast  out  from  the  presence  of 
his  God,  and  wholly  abandoned  to  despair. 
The  angel  Hope  was  mercifully  [ordained  to 
walk  by  his  side,  to  guide  his  steps  through 
the  wilderness,  and  to  cheer  him  with  the  un- 
failing promise  of  happier  days.  From  that 
awful  hour  to  the  present,  our  God  has  ever 
proved  himself  a  God  of  mercy,  and  as  I  hug 
the  bible  to  my  heart,  I  would  not  exchange 
its  blessed  assurances  for  all  the  world  has  to 
give.' 

And  when  he  was  reciting  Milton's  smaller 
poem,  "  II  penseroso,"  he  paused  a  moment, 
and  repeated  the  lines, 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far  off  curfew  sound  ; 
Over  some  wide  watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

"  On  reading  these  lines,  I  seem  to  stand,  a 
solitary  being,  on  some  lofty  eminence,  over- 
looking the  ocean,  I  watch  the  mighty  waters 
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rolling  onwards  in  majestic  loneliness  to  the 
shore,  its  sandy  waste  "immeasurably  spread" 
on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left.  The  far 
off  curfew  even  adds  to  the  sublime,  the  vast 
solitude.  At  such  a  time,  methinks  I  feel  in 
nearer  communion,  through  Nature,  with  Na- 
ture's God.' 

"  But  I  will  close  the  theme,  my  fair  liste- 
ners— I  may  probably  be  selfish  in  having  in- 
dulged it  so  long,  but|the  incident  connected  with 
the  poor  youth,  I  never  can  forget.  The  last 
time  that  I  met  him  in  his  solitary  walks,  he 
was  unusually  thoughtful;  I  told  him  of  my 
intended  departure,  which  he  heard  with  many 
expressions  of  regret. 

" '  When  I  tell  you  that  you  have  revived 
feelings  in  me  to  which  I  considered  myself 
wholly  dead,  and  that  after  our  various  pan- 
ings,  I  looked  with  secret  pleasure  to  the  mor- 
row, when  we  should  again  meet,  you  may 
judge  how  painful  this  last  parting  must  be, 
for  methinks  it  will  prove  the  last.' 

"  As  he  sat  by  my  side,  lost  in  thought,  a 
dead  leaf  fell  upon  his  breast,  He  gazed 
mournfully  upon  it,  and  addressed  it  in  the 
following  plaintive  lines.      The  lines  I  have 
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since  met  with,   in  a  periodical  of    the   last 
century. 

Pale,  withered  wanderer  !  seek  not  here, 
A  refuge  from  the  ruthless  sky  : 

This  breast  affords  no  happier  cheer, .. 
Than  the  rude  blighting  breeze  you  fly. 

Cold  is  the  atmosphere  of  grief, 

When  storms  assail  the  barren  breast. 

Go  then,  poor  exile,  seek  relief 

In  bosoms  where  the  heart  has  rest. 

Or  fall  upon  the  oblivious  ground, 
Where  silent  sorrows  buried  lie  : 

There  rest  is  surely  to  be  found, 
Or  what  alas !  to  hope  have  1 1 

Where  sepulchred  in  peace,  repose 
In  yonder  field  the  village  dead, 

Go,  seek  a  shelter  among  those 

Who  all  their  mortal  tears  have  shed. 

But  if  thou  com'st  a  Sybil's  leaf, 
Such  as  did  erst  high  truths  declare, 

To  tell  me,  soon  shall  end  my  grief, 
I  bless  the  omen  that  you  bear. 
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For  sure  you  tell  me  that  my  woe 

An  end  like  thine  at  length  shall  hare  ; 

That  wan  like  thee  and  wasted  so, 
I  sink  to  the  forgetful  grave. 

Then  come  thou  messenger  of  peace  ! 

Come,  lodge  within  this  barren  breast ; 
And  lie  there,  till  we  both  shall  cease 

To  seek  in  vain  for  Nature's  rest. 

"  He  again  relapsed  into  silent  thought ;  I  rose 
to  leave  him.  He  placed  bis  thin  transparent 
hand  in  mine,  looked  wistfully  at  me  a  few 
moments,  and  we  parted  for  ever.  I  restrained 
my  tears  till  1  turned  from  him,  and  in  after 
years,  whenever  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
ruffled  by  the  unavoidable  perplexities  of  this 
life,  I  have  thought  of  the  patient  endurance 
of  the  gentle  youth,  and  all  was  resignation 
within  me." 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


There  is  a  speck  on  the  wide  waste  of 
waters,  the  pathless  ocean  is  on  every  side.  In 
all  its  vast  expanse  that  speck  alone  is  to  be 
seen.  Is  it  the  white  wing  of  the  sea  bird, 
some  restless  wanderer  of  the  deep*  gleaming 
like  silver  against  the  dark  cloud  that  edges 
the  horizon,  the  lonely  tenant  of  the  watery 
world,  careering  over  the  waves,  and  rejoicing 
in  its  mighty  solitude?  For  many  weeks  has 
that  solitary  thing  been  holding  its  onward 
course,  doing  the  behest  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
conveying  to  its  farther  extremities  the  cure- 
less plague  spots  that  polluted  the  purity  of  the 
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parent  soil.  It  is  the  convict  ship,  teeming 
with  tyrant  passions,  for  whose  daring  range 
the  world  alone  could  once  suffice ;  now  cribbed, 
confined  within  a  narrow  space,  yet  still  heaving 
indignant  at  the  resistless  power  which  cut 
short  the  career  of  crime. 

Among  the  heartless  wretches  that  crowded 
that  frail  bark,  there  were  few  that  were  not 
rendered  more  daring  and  desperate  at  the 
sudden  termination  of  their  life  of  guilty  en- 
joyment. Society  had  cast  them  off;  the  brand 
of  ignominy  was  on  their  bodies,  never  to  be 
erased,  and  must  descend  with  them  to  the 
grave.  Any  gleam  of  hope  which  might  flash 
across  them,  was  but  momentary.  It  sank  in 
night,  and  the  laugh  of  desperation  and  the 
frenzied  curse  responded  awfully  to  the  clank- 
ing chain. 

Such  were  the  associates  among  which  it 
was  Edward's  lot  to  be  cast.  He  recoiled  with 
a  sickening  sensation  from  the  sight  to  which 
he  was  hourly  exposed,  from  the  blasphemies 
which  met  his  ear,  and  wished  in  vain  to  be 
alone,  yet  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  aban- 
doned wretches  that  surrounded  him,  branded 
with  more  dreadful  crimes  than  himself.  This 
was  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth  when  he  re- 
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fused  to  share  their  desperate  mirth,  and  his 
studied  avoidance  was  in  consequence  treated 
with  mockery  and  insult. 

A  convict,  familiarly  called  Jacques,  shared 
his  sleeping  berth,  with  a  young  man  of  interest- 
ing appearance  named  Johnson,  who,  like 
Edward,  seemed  to  shrink  from  contact  with 
the  infamy  about  him,  and  to  feed  in  silence 
on  his  own  thoughts.  Yet  even  this  solitary  en- 
joyment was  denied  him.  Jacques  was  a 
thick  set,  vulgar  looking  fellow,  on  whose 
swollen  features  the  worst  passions  were  de- 
picted, and  with  whom  the  blackest  crimes 
seemed  familiar.  He  had  been  the  leader  of 
a  gang  of  daring  depredators,  hardened  by  a 
long  career  of  successful  villany,  and  over 
whom  his  sway  was  despotic.  Some  of  these 
now  shared  his  condemnation,  and  were  still 
ready,  at  his  bidding,  for  the  attempt  of  any 
deed,  however  desperate,  and  there  was  already 
many  a  whispered  conference  among  them,  as 
if  some  mischief  was  in  agitation.  His  eyes 
flashed  fury  as  he  marked  the  increasing  dis- 
like of  his  two  companions  to  any  intercourse 
with  him,  and  he  lavished  on  them  the  title 
of  pitiful  cowards  that  submitted  to  the  grind- 
ing tyranny  which  a  proper  spirit  might  over- 
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come.  From  these  outbursts  of  passion  Ed- 
ward turned  with  more  sympathy  to  the  poor 
youth,  whose  short  reproofs  of  Jacques  evinced 
more  determined  energy  than  his  appearance 
warranted.  He  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
alarm  at  the  fearful  threats  of  Jacques,  but 
calmly  warned  him  to  beware  of  conse- 
quences. 

"I  know  you  well,"  said  Johnson,  "  a  hint 
from  me  to  the  sentry  yonder  that  I  want  the 
ear  of  the  captain,  will  follow  your  next  savage 
attack.     You  understand  me." 

And  Jacques  well  understood  him,  for  he 
silently  turned  away,  and  Johnson  relapsed 
into  his  wonted  musing.  The  regard  which 
Edward  felt  for  the  lonely  youth  was  grate- 
fully returned,  but  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  of 
his  history,  or  of  the  unhappy  events  that  thus 
darkened  his  early  years. 

"  Johnson,"  said  Edward,  *'  I  would  I  knew 
the  tenor  of  your  thoughts ;  perhaps  your 
heart  may  become  lighter  by  communication." 

*c  I  feel  it  would,"  eagerly  replied  Johnson, 
"  my  story  is  short  but  sad,  and  I  will  willingly 
relate  it." 

"  My  father  rented  a  small  farm  in  Suffolk ; 
honest  and  industrious,  everything  at  one  time 
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seemed  to  thrive  with  him.  Ever  ready  to 
assist  a  neighbour,  he  gained  the  general  goo  I 
will,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whom  he 
heartily  despised  and  never  strove  to  conciliate. 
This  was  the  Squire's  steward,  whose  selfish, 
overbearing  character  he  well  understood  and 
never  could  respect.  The  steward  accordingly- 
hated  him,  but  could  not  injure  him  with  the 
Squire  and  his  lady,  who  duly  appreciated  my 
father's  sturdy  honesty.  My  lather  married 
the  lady's  favorite  waiting-maid,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  happy  and  contented,  laughing 
at  all  the  annoyances  the  steward  threw  in  his 
way.  He  had  three  children,  my  sister,  the 
eldest,  and  two  sons,  of  whom  I  was  the 
younger.  In  process  of  time,  the  Squire's 
lady  died,  and  with  her  my  parents  lost  their 
best  friend.  The  field  was  now  open  to  the 
steward,  particularly  as  the  Squire  seldom  came 
to  the  Hall  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
and  eventually  went  abroad  before  my  father 
had  arranged  with  him  for  a  renewal  of  his 
lease  which  had  now  expired.  He  had  notice 
served  upon  him  to  quit.  My  parents  called 
upon  the  steward  to  assign  the  reason,  but 
gained  only  abuse  atid  mockery.  His  neighbours 
felt  for  him  but  dare  not  openly  interfere,  and 
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he  had  to  fight  his  battle  single-handed  with 
his  tyrant.  Under  pretence  of  dilapidation  he 
received  nothing  for  his  stock  and  growing 
crop,  all  were  seized,  and  the  beginning  of 
winter  found  him  with  his  family  the  tenants 
of  a  wretched  hovel  on  the  common.  There 
he  resolutely  struggled  on,  working  where  he 
could  on  scanty  wages,  preferring  free  air  with 
poverty,  and  toil  to  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
and  hopeless  degradation  of  the  Union  poor- 
house.  In  a  few  years  my  poor  mother,  ever 
patient,  but  unable  to  bear  up  against  these 
accumulated  hardships,  was  taken  from  us.  I 
never  felt  so  desolate  as  when  I  turned  from 
her  humble  grave.  My  father's  temper  had 
long  been  soured  by  adversity  and  in  some 
degree  chilled  our  affection,  but  we  were  all 
devotedly  attached  to  my  mother,  whose  kind- 
ness never  failed  us.  My  sister  was  now 
eighteen,  and  notwithstanding  her  daily  toil, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  village,  and  many  substantial  farmers  would 
have  married  her  but  she  would  not  leave  my 
father;  my  brother  and  myself  dearly  loved 
her,  as  she  filled  my  mother's  place  with 
anxiety  beyond  her  years.  In  the  mean  time 
the  steward's  hostility  never  slept,  though  we 
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might  suppose  my  father  was  now  too  depressed 
for  his  notice.  When  his  carriage  rolled  past 
our  humble  door,  my  father  would  watch  it 
with  closed  teeth,  and  mutter,  '  God  forgive 
me,  I  would  not  willingly  curse  him/ 

u  My  brother  was  now  a  stout  lad  of  seven- 
teen, I  was  a  year  younger,  both  able  and 
willing  to  work,  but  there  seemed  neither 
work  nor  relief  for  poverty,  except  by  the 
surrender  of  the  best  feelings  of  man.  My 
brother  left  us  and  went  to  sea,  resisting  our 
joint  entreaties  that  he  would  remain,  though 
I  would  gladly  have  accompanied  him.  Since 
we  parted,  I  have  heard  no  tidings  of  him. 

"  Misfortunes  now  thickened  upon  us.  One 
winter  night  when  the  ground  was  white  with 
snow,  when  the  scanty  meal  was  ended,  and 
we  knew  not  whence  the  morrow  fare  was  to 
come,  my  father  suddenly  left  the  cottage,  but 
shortly  returned  cheerfully  remarking,  '  Pro- 
vidence has  been  kinder  to  us  than  man.'  He 
produced  a  hare  which  had  crossed  him  on  the 
snow.  Like  him,  we  thankfully  received  the 
boon ;  we  ate  and  were  grateful,  never  dream- 
ing of  consequences. 

"  There     was  a    cry  that    my    father  was 
leagued  with  poachers,  his  hovel  was  searched 
l  3 
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and  the  hare-skin  found  ;  he  was  dragged  be- 
fore the  justice,  explanation  availed  him  not 
against  the  power  of  the  steward,  he  wa9  com- 
mitted to  prison.  I  saw  him  clothed  in  a  felon's 
dress,  I  heard  his  stifled  groan?,  he  refused  to 
be  comforted.  Ere  his  term  of  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour  had  expired,  his  noble  heart 
snapped,  and  he  filled  a  felon's  grave. 

"  My  sister    and   I   were   now  in    desolate 
loneliness,  we  were  all  the  world  to  each  other. 
As  we  sat  by  our  solitary  hearth,  we  talked  of 
the  dead,  and  trembled   lest  the  same  hatred 
tnat  hurled  them  to  the  grave  should  tear  us 
asunder.     We  thought  of  our  mother's  dying 
request,  to  leave  the    wretch   in  the  hands   of 
Him,  who  hath   declared  '  vengeance  is  mine, 
I  will  repay,'   and   we  strove   to    cheer    each 
other.     Some  kind  neighbour  did  us  good  by 
stealth,  but  still  the  struggle  was  hard.     One 
day,    a    gentleman   riding    past  our    door  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  lay  senseless  on  the 
road,  I  ran  to  him,  and,  with  my  sister's  help 
bore  him  within  and  laid  him  on  our  humble 
bed.     In  the  mean  time  his  horse  had  galloped 
away,  and  while  we  were  endeavouring  to  re- 
store him  to  consciousness,  the  door   suddenly 
opened  and  the  steward's  son  entered.     There 
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was  no  time  for  explanation,  he  sent  me  for  a 
surgeon,  who  pronounced  the  accident  serious, 
as  besides  a  contusion  on  the  head,  one  arm 
was  fractured.  His  groans  were  incessant,  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  remove  him,  in 
spite"  of  the  wretched  accommodation  around 
him.  My  sister,  whose  activity  and  knowledge 
of  bruises  had  attracted  the  surgeon's  notice, 
was  instructed  to  aid  in  the  required  attend- 
ance upon  him,  and  for  three  weeks  the  patient 
remained  under  our  poor  roof,  before  his  re- 
moval could  be  effected  with  safety.  He 
proved  to  be  a  college  friend  of  the  bte  ward's 
son,  with  whom  he  was  sojourning  when  the 
accident  occurred,  Mr.  George,  the  steward's 
son,  was  constant  in  his  visits  before  his  friend's 
removal.  No  allusion  ever  took  place  to  pa?t 
events,  and  there  seemed  an  unaffected  kind- 
ness in  his  manner  to  my  sister  and  myself, 
which  was  doubly  gratifying  from  such  a 
quarter.  He  was  a  fine,  handsome  youth,  and 
became  at  length  almost  familiar  with  us.  He 
sent  us  many  comforts  to  our  cottage,  delighted 
my  sister  with  exclusive  presents  to  herself 
and  we  once  more  ventured  to  be  cheerful. 
Although  his  father  was  absent  during  these 
events,  we  fondly  hoped  his  son's  interference 
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on  our  behalf  might  soften   his  hostility  when 
he  returned. 

"  After  the  removal  of  the  invalid,  the  son 
still  continued  his  visits,  and  often  when  I 
reached  home  after  my  daily  work,  I  found 
him  seated  by  my  sister's  side.  I  suspected 
nothing  wrong  in  this,  but  hailed  it  as  a  pledge 
of  better  days.  Blind  fool  that  I  was,  the 
villain  was  struck  with  my  sister's  beauty, 
and  already  destined  her  as  his  victim.  Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  his  attentions  stole  on 
her  unsuspecting  heart  and  rendered  her  a 
willing  and  pleased  listener  to  his  promise  of 
marriage,  in  case  he  could  overcome  the  op- 
position of  his  parents?  His  perseverance 
might  at  last  extort  their  consent,  but  it  must 
be  a  work  of  time.  All  this  flattering  poison 
was  incessantly  poured  into  the  poor  girl's  ear, 
and  she  distrusted  them  not.  In  the  midst  of 
this  delusion  her  ruin  was  completed. 

e:  Months  passed  on,  I  knew  it  not,  noticing 
only  her  sudden  and  increasing  dejection,  and 
that  she  now  welcomed  me  with  less  warmth 
when  I  rejoined  her  at  night.  Her  shame  was 
ere  long  apparent,  she  became  the  bye-word  of 
the  village ;  and  as  I  was  sadly  wending  my 
way  homewards  one  evening  I  determined  to 
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tax  her  with  it.  "When  I  entered  the  cottage 
I  saw  her  not,  I  passed  on  to  the  inner  room, 
she  was  not  there ;  her  absense  at  such  an  hour 
was  so  unusual,  that  I  felt  something  alarming 
must  have  occasioned  it.  Wild  with  terror  I 
rushed  out  and  searched  round  the  building, 
but  to  no  purpose.  She  was  gone,  but  where 
and  with  whom  ?  I  ran  to  the  steward's  house 
and  asked  for  the  son,  he  was  from  home  and 
the  door  was  shut  in  my  face.  I  wandered 
about  and  enquired  among  the  neighbours 
some  wondered,  others  mocked  me,  and  I  re- 
turned at  midnight  to  my  desolateliearth.  There, 
till  morning  dawned,  I  sat  lost  in  sleepless 
thought  and  anxiety.  I  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  but  that  her  betrayer  had 
carried  her  off,  but  even  that  conviction  would 
have  yielded  a  gleam  of  comfort,  for  other  and 
darker  thoughts  swept  across  me,  but  I  strove 
to  chase  them  away.  For  many  weeks  I  con- 
tinued in  this  suspense.  At  length  I  heard 
of  the  son's  return.  I  sought  him,  but  he 
carefully  avoided  me.  At  last  I  met  him,  I 
taunted  him  with  his  villany  and  demanded 
my  sister.  He  knew  not  where  she  was,  and 
strove  to  soothe  me,  professing  his  readiness 
to  aid  me  in  the  search.     He  offered  money, 
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which  I  indignantly  spurned,  and  the  coward 
shook  as  I  declared  myself  my  sister's  cham- 
pion, vowing  his  destruction  if  he  refused  her 
reparation.  Some  persons  coming  in  sight,  I 
bade  him  remember  my  words,  and  left  him. 

"  He  quitted  the  neighbourhood,  no  doubt 
alarmed  by  my  threats.  My  sister,  at  lengthy 
seemed  forgotten  by  all,  save  myself 

"  Months  passed,  her  fate  was  still  unknown, 
and  I  resolved  to  abandon  a  place  fraught  with 
such  sad  recollection?,  and  extend  my  search 
to  a  distance. 

"  One  summer  evening  I  was  crossing  the 
common  homeward  for  the  last  time,  when  I 
suddenly  met  my  sister's  betrayer.  A  village 
girl,  whom  I  knew,  was  his  companion,  and 
his  arm  was  familiarly  thrown  round  her  waist. 
I  was  roused  at  the  sight,  and  grasping  the 
girl's  arm. 

"  '  Mary,'  I  cried,  f  remember  my  sister. 
Save  yourself  ere  it  be  too  late  from  this 
villain.' 

u  Then  turning  to  him, 

«  ( "Wretch,  where  is  my  sister  ?' 

"  He  was  daunted  at  my  spirit,  and  walked 
quickly  away.  I  pursued,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  the  struggle  began.     His  strength 
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was  unequal  to  mine,  and  I  hurled  him  with 
violence  to  the  ground.  As  I  stood  looking 
at  the  motionless  wretch,  I  was  suddenly 
seized  by  two  men,  whom,  it  seems,  the  girl 
had  alarmed.  I  was  handcuffed,  and  placed  in 
confinement.  I  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and 
was  reckless  of  the  future.  Suffice  to  say,  I 
was  tried  for  waylaying,  with  intent  to  murder, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
years.  The  demons  of  revenge  and  falsehood 
seemed  let  loose  on  me  and  mine.  In  open 
court,  my  family  were  denounced  as  worthless; 
my  father  a  noted  poacher,  who  ended  his 
career  in  prison ;  my  sister  a  prostitute  ;  and 
myself  a  desperate  character,  trained  in  guilt, 
and  now  arraigned  for  a  violent  assault  with 
intent  to  murder.  I  stood  confounded ;  at 
length  my  cry  rang  through  the  court. 

"'My  parents  are  in  heaven,  they  were 
guiltless  of  crime.  Where  is  my  sister's  be- 
trayer ?  Let  him  staud  forth  and  confront  me, 
if  he  dare.  I  shall  yet  meet  my  accusers  at 
the  bar  of  Heaven.' 

te  They  heeded  me  not — short-sighted  fools  ! 

my  trial  was  a  mockery,  they  found  me  guilty, 

and  I  am  here,  branded  as  a  felon,  and  hurled, 

like  a  plague  spot,  from  my  native  country." 
l  5 
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Such  was  the  simple  and  affecting  history 
of  the  lonely  youth,  and  such  is  the  history  of 
thousands  among  the  humbler  classes  in  this 
country,  where  the  influence  of  wealth  is  para- 
mount, and  the  cries  of  oppressed  and  heart- 
broken poverty  are  unheeded,  as  if  God  him- 
self had  stamped  the  seal  of  degradation  on 
the  poor  man.  Upon  Edward  it  had  an  over- 
powering effect.  The  sympathy  he  had  at  first 
felt  for  Johnson  was  doubly  increased  by  their 
similarity  of  condition,  and  he  almost  forgot 
his  own  sufferings,  in  contemplation  of  the 
patient  endurance  he  displayed  under  such  un- 
merited persecution  of  which  all  his  family 
had  been  the  innocent  victims. 

Who  could  foresee  the  future  ?  Was  it  all 
dark,  cheerless,  hopeless  ?  Was  the  laugh  of 
the  scorner  to  be  ever  triumphant,  and  the 
patient  abiding  of  the  meek,  and  its  promised 
reward,  a  dream,  an  empty  delusion  ?  We  know, 
we  feel  it  otherwise  ;  that  there  is  an  anchor 
of  hope  for  the  afflicted  ones  of  this  world, 
blessed  haven  of  rest,  where  all  doubt  will 
cease  for  ever. 

It  was  strange,  but  Edward  felt  his  heart 
lightened  at  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
story.     He  was  not  then  a  solitary  instance  of 
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oppression  and  injustice  from  his  fellow-man. 
The  world  teemed  with  such,  and  the  poor  but 
noble-minded  youth  before  him  had  even  more 
cause  than  himself  to  mourn  the  bitterness  of 
his  lot. 

This  feeling  did  not  arise  from  a  selfish 
motive,  though  the  world,  constituted  as  it  is, 
often  regards,  with  a  secret  satisfaction,  a  com- 
panion in  misfortune,  as  if  the  odium  attached 
to  ourselves  was  lessened  by  being  shared  with 
others. 

u Johnson,'  said  Edward,  "we  are  indeed 
brothers  in  affliction.  You  are  like  myself, 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  unmerited 
punishment ;  but  you  have  one  advantage 
over  me:  you  may  look  forward  to  the  ter- 
mination of  your  sentence,  mine  is  for  life." 

Johnson  grasped  his  hand,  and  earnestly 
looking  in  his  face,  while  tears  gathered  in  his 
eyes,  listened  to  the  short  sketch  which  Ed- 
ward gave  of  his  own  history. 

"I  could  believe  no  other,"  said  the  weep- 
ing youth ;  "  you  are  innocent  like  myself. 
Yes,  we  have  both  cause  to  swear  eternal  en- 
mity to  the  world ;  but  I  will  not  forget  my 
mother's  dying  words,  (  Vengeance  is  mine,  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 
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Edward  felt  his  own  resolution  strengthened, 
and  a  soothing  calm  steal  over  his  spirits,  as 
he  witnessed  the  bright  example  of  unwonted 
fortitude  displayed  by  his  partner  in  affliction. 
Such  sentiments  as  he  breathed  would  ennoble 
any  station,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of 
mutual  esteem,  they  bared  their  hearts  to  each 
other,  and  derived  comfort  from  the  inter- 
change. 

They  were  friends,  not  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word ;  their  regard  was  based  on 
esteem,  though,  on  the  part  of  the  youth,  it 
was  tempered  with  the  respect  due  to  one  in  a 
superior  station. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing  together, 
they  were  interrupted  by  an  order  to  Edward 
to  attend  the  Captain  in  his  cabin,  which  sur- 
prised him  from  its  novelty. 

64  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Danby,  as  he  entered, 
le  I  think  we  have  met  before." 

Edward  bowred  assent. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  I  grieve 
at  the  unfortunate  change  in  your  condition. 
My  regret,  believe  me,  is  sincere  ;  but  let  me 
come  to  the  immediate  cause  of  my  requiring 
your  attendance.  A  letter  has  been  picked  up 
in    the    vessel,    without    superscription,    and 
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brought  to  me.  As  it  is,  you  must  be  aware, 
incumbent  on  me,  to  watch  with  jealousy  every 
incident  that  occurs  on  board  a  convict  ship, 
1  have  read  the  contents.  The  signature  and 
hand-writing  were,  to  my  surprise,  not  un- 
known to  me.  The  letter  was  written  by  Mr. 
Newton.  Am  I  right  in  my  conjecture  that 
it  was  addressed  to  yourself?" 

Edward  again  bowed  assent. 

"  Mr.  Newton's  character,"  continued  Dan- 
by,  "  for  truth  and  integrity,  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  I  own  myself  staggered  by  its 
contents.  I  am  not  actuated,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
by  motives  of  indelicate  curiosity,  but  he 
seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  innocence, 
and  that  you  have  been  unjustly  sentenced  to 
herd  with  these  abandoned  wretches,  and  to 
wear  that  degrading  habit.  I  would  gladly 
hear  its  confirmation  from  yourself,  if  you  con- 
sider me  worthy  of  your  confidence." 

"  Captain  Danhy,"  replied  Edward,  "  I  am 
satisfied  the  motives  of  your  enquiry  are  hon- 
orable, and  I  receive  it,  as  it  is  meant,  in  a 
proper  spirit.  Your  interpretation  of  the  letter 
is  correct.  I  am  the  victim  of  injustice, 
though  it   was  considered  mercy  towards  my- 
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self,  when  niy  original  sentence  was,  by  the 
activity  of  Newton,  transmuted  to  transporta- 
tion for  life." 

€SI  well  recollect,"  said  Danby,  "  the 
general  sensation  your  trial  caused.  You 
must  be  wonderfully  supported,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
in  your  present  reverse,  which  might  well 
break  the  toughest  heart.  That  state  must  be 
indeed  desperate  that  forbids  all  hope ;  but  if 
my  slender  influence  can  in  the  least  benefit 
you,  be  assured  it  shall  not  be  wanting." 

"  To  one  almost  friendless  like  myself,  Cap- 
tain Danby,  such  language  is  indeed  cheering. 
To  Mr.  Newton's  ever  wakeful  kindness,  I 
confidently  look  for  all  that  man  can  do,  and 
am  hourly  strengthened  by  the  conviction,  that 
Heaven,  in  it3  own  good  time,  will  restore  me 
to  my  wonted  place  in  society,  though,  in  the 
meantime,  the  prospect  before  me  is  indeed 
disheartening." 

"It  may  be  in  my  power  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  your  fate  on  board  this  vessel,  beyond 
it,  my  power  ceases.  Allow  me  to  retain  this 
letter.  Although  I  may  be  stepping  out  of 
the  line  of  my  duty,  I  will  mention  your 
name  to  the  authorities,  which  may  probably 
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tend  to  good,  should  other  circumstances  draw 
their  attention  to  the  subject." 

"  Your  kindness,  Captain  Danby,  emboldens 
me  to  remark,  I  am  not  the  only  one  in  the 
ship  that  has  cause  to  complain  of  his  sen- 
tence." 

Edward  entered  into  a  sketch  of  Johnson's 
history. 

"I  have  myself  noticed  the  youth,"  said 
Danby,  "  and  have  been  struck  with  his  calm 
demeanour  in  the  midst  of  such  profligacy.  I 
will  not  forget  him." 

The  interview  now  ended ;  but  an  exclusive 
berth  for  the  two  friends  was  the  early  result, 
and  with  other  little  kindnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  government  agent  on  board,  evidently  at 
the  suggestion  of  Captain  Danby.  They  were 
allowed  the  range  of  the  deck  at  their  own  op- 
tion, free  and  unfettered,  though  the  rest  of 
the  convicts  were  not  permitted  to  walk  there, 
except  at  stated  periods,  when  the  most  exact 
discipline  was  observed,  and  any  noisy,  disor- 
derly conduct  was  promptly  punished.  At 
such  times  even  the  brutality  of  Jacques 
seemed  subdued,  as  he  had  been  more  than 
once  remanded  to  solitary  confinement,  and 
more  heavily  ironed,  a3  Captain  Danby  saw 
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the  necessity  of  the  strictest  discipline  among 
so  lawless  a  set  of  desperadoes,  whose  number 
exceeded  two  hundred. 

It  was  altogether  a  new  world  to  Edward, 
and  he  was  frequently  beguiled  into  a  tran- 
sient forgetfulness  of  his  own  situation,  as  he 
noticed  the  important  varieties  of  duty  assigned 
to  each  individual  on  board,  and  the  whole 
under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of 
one  responsible  master-mind,  bringing,  as  it 
were,  the  elements  themselves  in  subservience 
to  human  experience  and  daring. 

During  their  run  down  the  channel,  the 
voyage  was  pleasant  and  prosperous,  wind  and 
weather  uniting  in  their  favour.  His  berth 
was  now  removed  from  the  main  under  deck, 
and  from  the  stifling  inconveniences,  caused 
by  the  crowded  convicts,  whose  confined  state 
was  rendered  more  disgusting  and  oppressive 
by  their  own  wilful  neglect,  and  even  opposi- 
tion to  the  salutary  regulations  laid  down  for 
their  better  comfort.  His  berth,  which  was 
also  shared  by  Johnson,  was  with  some  of  the 
petty  officers  among  whom  the  story  of  their 
unmerited  misfortune  had  already  threaded 
its  way  from  the  Captain's  cabin,  and  paved 
the    road  for    their   hearty  reception   from  a 
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class  of  men,  who,  though  rugged  in  exterior, 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  With  them  the  two  friends  also 
messed,  and  liberally  shared  with  them  the 
better  provisions  with  which  they  were  pro- 
vided by  the  kindness  of  Dan  by.  Jacques's 
behaviour  towards  them  was  now  unexpectedly 
altered.  When  in  their  presence,  his  manner 
assumed  a  softness  foreign  to  his  nature, 
though,  when  apart,  his  loud,  ferocious  voice 
still  rose  above  the  rest. 

As  they  approached  Cape  Finisterre,  the 
weather  suddenly  changed.  The  sun,  which 
through  the  day  had  careered  brightly  over 
head,  now  sank  behind  dense  masses  of  heavy 
clouds ;  the  night  came  on  black  as  pitch  ;  the 
gale  increased  in  violence,  sweeping  in  fearful 
blasts  through  the  rigging.  Danby  was  at  his 
post,  his  loud  voice  was  heard,  calmly  issuing 
the  necessary  orders  which  were  cheerfully 
and  promptly  obeyed.  Sails  were  furled, 
yards  lowered,  and  the  beautiful  vessel,  that  so 
late  swept  like  a  thing  of  life  o'er  the  water, 
with  white  expanded  wings,  was  now  shorn 
of  its  fair  honours,  and  scudding  along  under 
a  solitary  foresail.     The  night  wore  on,  with 
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darkness    that    might    be    felt,   and  still   the 
tempest  raged  more  fiercely. 

At  intervals,  sheets  of  fire  burst  from  the 
parted  clouds,  followed  by  the  rattling  thunder, 
whose  lengthened  shouts  seemed  to  call  on  the 
mighty  deep  to  join  the  elemental  chorus  ;  and 
the  deep  answered  the  call.  Its  huge  billows, 
crested  with  foam,  were  revealed  by  the  blind- 
ing flame,  rising  like  stupendous  walls  high 
above  the  groaning  ship,  and  covering  the 
deck  knee-deep  with  a  flood  of  foam.  The 
hatchways  were  closely  battened  down,  and 
Edward,  as  he  stood  on  the  deck  holding  fast 
by  a  rope  to  steady  his  footing,  thought  he 
distinguised  amid  the  roar,  the  cries  of  the 
pent-up  wretches,  under  the  agonizing  influ- 
ence of  suspense  and  terror.  Their  cries,  how- 
ever, rose  unheeded.  Though  lamps  were 
hung  aloft,  they  only  rendered  the  darkness 
more  hideous,  and  as  he  looked  towards  the 
quarter-deck  he  caught,  amidst  the  momen- 
tary blaze,  the  animated  figure  of  Danby  near 
the  wheel,  with  a  speaking  trumpet  in  his 
hand. 

The  confident  cheer  went  roundr  as  the 
crew,  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  executed 
their  harassing  labours. 
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It  was  indeed  the  triumph  of  discipline  on 
the  part  of  British  seamen,  with  whom  all  sel- 
fish feeling,  all  apprehension  of  danger  was 
lost  in  the  one  absorbing  determination  to  do 
their  duty.  Two  of  the  best  hands  were  or- 
dered forwards,  and  stationed  on  the  bowsprit, 
to  keep  a  look  out  a- head  through  the  night, 
to  prevent  collision  with  some  chance  wan- 
derer of  the  deep. 

The  tempest  abated  not ;  but  hitherto  the 
vessel  had  done  her  part  nobly,  no  alarming 
leak  had  been  reported  below,  and  part  of  the 
exhausted  crew  were  sent  to  their  quarters  to 
repair  their  wasted  strength. 

Edward  had  already  left  the  deck,  and  re-* 
gained  his  berth,  where  he  found  Johnson  fast 
asleep,  in  spite  of  the  wild  uproar  overhead . 
He  was  strangely  affected  at  the  sight,  con- 
trasting so  strongly  with  the  awful  scenes  of 
terror  he  had  just  witnessed. 

"Who  could  doubt,  poor  youth,  thy  guile- 
less heart?  Guilt  could  never  slumber  thus 
sweetly  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  when  the 
coming  dawn  may  find  thee  numbered  with  the 
dead." 

He  was  now  joined  by  Atkins,  the  boatswain, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  three 
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or  four  other  messmates,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  exhausted  with  the  severe  duties  of  the 
night,  yet  with  spirits  unbroken. 

Atkins  hailed  Edward  with  his  wonted 
heartiness. 

"  I  passed  you  on  deck,  Mr.  Mortimer.  You 
have  seen  a  sorry  sight,  sir,  which  few  lands- 
men would  care  to  witness  a  second  time." 

"  T  have  had  a  proof,"  said  Edward,  "  of 
what  seamen  have  to  encounter,  and  of  their 
fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Their  merits  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  on 
shore." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  sir.  These  land 
swabs  think  to  come  over  us  with  their  long 
spun  yarns,  and  seem  only  to  value  us  when 
they  want  us.  I  am  old  and  crazy  in  my 
timbers,  and  now  fit  for  nothing  but  being 
afloat.  I  have  outlived  all  my  friends  ashore, 
and  the  sea  is  kin,  friend,  and  all  to  me,  but 
I  have  some  heart  left  in  me  yet,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer." 

"  That  none  can  doubt  that  know  you,  At- 
kins ;  but  you  forget  the  plight  you  are  in. 
Let  me  help  to  make  you  more  comfortable  in- 
side, as  well  as  outwards,  for  you  must  needs 
require  it,  and  1  wish  poor  Tom  was  here  also, 
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but,  like  yon,  he  thinks  not  of  himself  at  the 
call  of  duty." 

"  Aye,  poor  Tom,"  said  Atkins,  "  nothing 
daunts  him.  Two  of  our  best  hands  were  or- 
dered a-head  as  look-outs,  and  Tom  sprang 
forward  at  the  word.  I  wish  he  was  like  your 
young  friend  there,  snug  in  his  hammock." 

He  had  scarce  spoke,  when  they  were  all,  by 
a  sudden  tremendous  shock,  hurled  off  their 
legs,  some  against  tlie  side  timbers,  others  vio- 
lently on  the  floor,  while  their  ear3  were 
stunned  with  a  terrific  crash,  and  the  vessel, 
with  an  awful  rebound,  quivered  and  shook 
through  all  her  timbers.  The  impression  was 
univertal :  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  in 
wild  haste,  they  mounted  to  the  dtck. 

The  look-outs  had  given  the  alarm,  "a ship 
a-head,  close  upon  us."  The  thrilling  cry 
came  too  late  to  prevent  the  collision.  There 
was  a  general  rush  forward.  The  stranger, 
which  shewed  no  light,  was  struck  almost  mid- 
ships, her  side  beat  in,  and  the  resistless  flood 
poured  into  the  gaping  chasm. 

The  vessels  were  in  an  instant  locked  to- 
gether, as  her  masts  fell  across  the  opposing 
deck  with  a  ponderous  crash,  scattering  dis- 
may umong  the  living  mass  congregated  there. 
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One  solitary  being  was  observed  struggling 
among  the  entangled  rigging,  in  vain  endeavour 
to  cross  by  the  prostrate  mast.  Many  a  hand 
was  stretched  to  snatch  him  from  his  immineiit 
peril,  and  he  was  barely  saved  when  the 
strange  vessel  gave  a  heavy  lurch,  sinking  in- 
stantaneously— tearing,  rending,  and  dragging 
with  her  not  only  the  wreck  of  her  own  masts 
and  rigging,  but  also  the  bowsprit,  and  part 
of  the  fore-timbers  of  her  mo're  powerful  ad- 
versary. 

All  this  awful  occurrence  was  only  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes.  Dismay  spread  wildly 
round,  for  the  energetic  cheering  voice  of  the 
captain,  now  so  imperiously  required,  was  no 
longer  heard.  Edward  was  the  last  that 
mounted  to  the  deck.  The  tempest  seemed 
abated  in  its-  wrath,  and  the  thunder  more  dis- 
tant. 

The  crew  had  rushed  forwards,  and  even 
the  quarter-deck  appeared  to  him  deserted,  as 
he  could  distinguish  through  the  gloom,  no  one 
moving  there.  By  the  light  of  a  sudden  flash, 
he  saw  some  one  lying  prostrate  at  the  foot  of 
the  wheel.  He  slowly  made  his  way  there. 
It  proved  to  be  the  steersman,  who  was  just  re- 
covering from  the  stunning  blow  he  had  re- 
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ceived  by  the  sudden  shock,  hurling  him  vio- 
lently on  the  deck.  Not  far  off,  he,  with 
difficulty,  recognized  the  unfortunate  Danby, 
who  had  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the 
same  alarming  cause.  He  was  wholly  insensi- 
ble, and  Edward,  as  he  raised  his  naked  head, 
fancied  he  felt  the  warm  blood  trickle  over  his 
own  fingers.  He  looked  round  for  help,  John- 
son was  already  at  his  side,  and  with  staggering 
step  over  the  slippery  deck,  they  endeavoured 
to  bear  him  to  his  own  cabin.  Other  aid  soon 
arrived,  summoned  by  the  recovered  steersman, 
and  he  was  at  length  laid  on  his  own  bed, 
where  the  surgeon,  who,  with  his  mates,  had 
been  attending  some  of  the  crew,  who  had 
been  injured  by  the  crash  in  the  forepart  of 
the  vessel,  was  promptly  summoned  to  a  more 
alarming  emergency,  Many  anxious  faces  were 
gathered  round,  wailing  the  medical  report; 
among  the  rest,  Watson,  the  next  in  command, 
who  now  felt  the  deep  responsibility  that  de- 
volved upon  him.  When  the  surgeon  had 
wiped  away  the  clotted  blood,  he  discovered 
that  the  unconscious  sufferer  had  received  a 
severe  contusion  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
an  ugly  flesh  wound  in  the  cheek,  which  was 
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lacerated  and  laid  open  to  the  jaw-bone.  It 
was  from  this  wound  the  blood  streamed  ;  but 
this  discharge,  though  frightful,  he  considered 
might  be  serviceable  to  his  patient. 

Danby  was  much  liked  by  his  crew.  They 
saw,  they  felt,  he  was  a  good  seaman,  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  his  duty,  calm  and  re- 
solute in  danger,  but  never  unnecessarily  tax- 
ing the  strength  and  comfort  of  those  under 
his  command.  To  him,  in  every  crisis,  they 
looked  with  confidence,  and  it  was  never  mis- 
placed. 

Now  his  cheering  voice  was  no  longer 
heard,  and  the  cause  spread  dismay  through 
their  hearts,  deeper  than  the  tempest  itself 
had  given  rise  to. 

The  command  was  now  vested  in  other  hands. 
The  duties  of  his  station  were  well  understood, 
and  strictly  fulfilled  by  Watson  ;  but  he  want- 
ed that  crowning  principle,  so  prevalent  with 
Danby,  that  tempered  the  severity  of  discipline 
with  due  regard  to  their  feelings  as  men.  He 
was  invariably  harsh  and  austere,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  milder  authority  of  Danby, 
would  have  established  a  system  of  harassing 
duties  which  he  recommended  as  necessary  to 
restrain  the  turbulent  spirits  on  board. 
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Some  of  the  best  hands  had  been  punished 
for  trifling  faults,  through  his  report  to  the 
captain,  and  a  growing  dislike  to  him  was  fast 
spreading. 

The  responding  u  aye,  aye,  sir,"  to  the  or- 
ders of  Danby,  was  the  cheerful  burst  of  the 
heart,  anxious  to  please  a  beloved  commander. 
Watson  was  obeyed,  but  in  a  different  spirit. 

Danby  now  showed  signs  of  life,  which, 
however,  was  yet  only  attested  by  a  faint  moan. 
His  stupor  still  continued,  and  the  surgeon,  a 
clever,  kind-hearted  Scotchman,  much  attached 
to  Danby,  was  assiduous  in  all  the  cares  re- 
quired at  such  a  crisis,  and  cleared  the  cabin 
of  all  save  Danby's  immediate  attendant. 

In  the  meantime,  the  storm  had  gradually 
abated,  and  the  anxiously  expected  dawn  at 
length  broke  forth.  The  dense  masses  of 
clouds,  whose  superincumbent  weight  seemed 
to  rest  upon  the  vessel,  slowly  melted  away, 
and  an  extensive  sea  view,  now  breaking  to 
sight  as  the  early  sunbeam  kindled  into  life, 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  expectant  crew. 
There  was  a  general  lull  both  of  wind  and 
wave,  except  the  occasional  heavy  swell  which 
seemed  the  expiring  effort  of  the  storm.    They 
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were  now  enabled  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  danger  the  ship  had  sustained,  as  well  as 
cf  the  other  calamities  which  had  occurred 
during  the  long  disastrous  night.  These 
damages  were  almost  confined  to  the  fore  part, 
arising  from  the  collision  with  the  stranger, 
and  presented  a  tearful  sight.  The  bulwarks 
were  stove  in  on  both  sides,  the  bowsprit, 
planking,  and  rigging,  violently  rent  and  torn 
away,  and  the  foremast  weakened  and  totter- 
ing. 

As  the  search  went  on,  a  low,  inquiring 
whisper  passed  round  about  poor  Tom,  the 
look-out.  He  was  no  where  to  be  found,  and 
Atkins  was  in  despair  for  his  lost  messmate. 
He  endeavoured  to  crush  the  apprehension  which 
every  moment  rose  stronger  to  his  mind,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  night ;  but 
who  can  speak  his  dismay,  when  among  the 
scattered  wreck  he,  at  length,  recognised  a 
fragment  of  Tom's  well-known  jacket.  Part 
of  the  poor  fellow's  arm,  torn  from  the  body, 
was  still  in  the  one  bloody  sleeve,  and  a  simul- 
taneous cry  burst  from  the  horror-stricken 
crew.  Atkins  wept  over  the  sad  relic  like  a 
child,  and  as  he  clashed  the  tears  from  his  wea- 
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fcher-beaten  cheek,  he  turned  to  Edward,  who 
stood  at  his  side,  and  shared  his  distress. 

"  There  is  one  consolation,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
the  poor  lad  died  doing  his  duty  as  a  brave  and 
loyal  seaman." 

Other  cares,  however,  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crew,  and  Watson,  now  coming 
forward,  hastily  dispersed  the  serious  group 
to  their  respective  duties,  and  on  learning  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  unfortunate  look-out, 
coolly  ordered  all  that  was  left  of  poor  Tom  to 
be  flung  overboard,  w  hich  was  instantly  done 
by  a  mean-spirited  wretch,  called  Bond,  who 
followed  Watson  everywhere  as  his  shadow, 
ready  to  execute  his  orders,  however  harsh, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  hated  by  the  crew. 

The  act  caused  a  shudder  through  the  spec- 
tators, and  their  indignant  feelings  almost 
overpowered  their  sense  of  duty. 

Watson  noticed  the  effect  his  order  had  pro- 
duced, and  singling  out  Atkins, 

"To  your  duty,  sir — no  murmuring.  You 
get  lazy ;  the  lash  and  yourself  have  been  too 
lono;  strangers." 

Atkins  replied  not,  but  the  words  sank  deep 
into  his  honest  heart.  Edward  witnessed  the 
m  2 
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scene,  and  though  he  sympathized  with  At- 
kins, for  the  unmerited  and  public  indignity 
flung  upon  him,  he  was  compelled  to  own  the 
good  effect  resulting  from  the  strong  sense  of 
obedience  to  his  superior,  so  paramount  with 
■x  good  seaman. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  fate  of  poor  Tom, 
which  was  coupled  with  circumstances  so  liable 
to  fasten  on  the  imagination  of  seamen,  who 
are  eminently  superstitious,  and  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  all  was  instantaneous  bustle  and 
activity  among  them  to  repair  the  ship's 
damages,  and  the  work  of  renovation  proceed- 
ed like  magic. 

Watson  now  hastened,  attended  by  his 
"  shadow,"  to  the  cot,  where  the  half  dead 
wretch,  rescued  from  the  sinking  vessel,  was 
carried,  in  order  to  question  him  about  the  ill- 
fated  stranger,  and  was  met  by  the  surgeon, 
who  reported  to  him  the  state  of  the  miserable 
convicts,  who  had  been  so  long  pent-up  below, 
which  rendered  their  immediate  release,  and 
return  to  purer  air  on  the  deck,  imperiously 
necessary,  as,  from  the  report  of  his  mates  just 
received,  he  feared  death  had  been  busy  among 
them  during  the  night.     Any  allusion  to  the 
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living  cargo  on  board,  was  always  a  sore  sub- 
ject to  Watson,  but  the  prospect  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  calmed  his  rising  irritation* 

"If  they  are  thinned  in  number,  sir,  the 
better  for  the  survivors.  You  see  the  state  the 
decks  are  in,  and  I  heg  that  any  accommoda- 
tion afforded  them  may  not  interfere  with  the 
more  important  duties  going  forward." 

The  surgeon  turned  away,  and  meeting  Ed- 
ward, said, 

"  Mr.  Mortimer,  I  am  suddenly  summoned 
from  my  attendance  on  Captain  Danby  ;  hasten 
to  his  cabin,  and  watch  by  his  side  till  I  relieve 
you.  When  his  stupor  passes  away,  I  know 
he  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  near  him." 

Edward  promptly  obeyed,  and  found  Danby 
still  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  moaning,  as 
if  in  pain,  and  frequently  holding  converse  with 
imaginary  persons. 

It  has  often  been  said,  there  is  no  romance 
like  real  life.  There  are  few  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  pilgrimage,  have  not  been  frequently 
compelled  to  subscribe  to  its  truth,  and  to 
pause  in  wonder,  when  circumstances  fraught 
with  the  most  important  results,  which  no 
human  sagacity  could  bring  ab  >ut,  occur  as  it 
were  by  the  merest  accident,  at  the  very  mo- 
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ment  most  auspicious  to  our  interests.  The 
careless  observer  may  ascribe  it  all  to  chance, 
and  think  no  more  about  it,  but  the  considerate 
man  attributes  it  to  the  operation  of  a  superior 
intelligence,  without  whose  agency  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

An  event  of  this  extraordinary  nature  now 
occurred  to  poor  Johnson,  bringing  into  his 
presence,  in  the  most  miraculous  manner,  one 
for  whose  converse  he  had  long  sighed,  and  of 
whose  fate  he  was  altogether  ignorant. 
f  When  the  sole  survivor  was  saved  from  the 
sinking  vessel,  he  was  carried  below,  exhausted 
and  insensible,  to  the  boatswain's  berth.  John- 
son, ever  desirous  of  being  useful,  but  ignorant 
of  nautical  matters,  assisted  in  bearing  him, 
and  remained  by  his  side  while  the  rest  re- 
turned to  their  duty. 

The  stranger  stirred  not ;  but  his  deep 
breathings  testified  that  he  was  only  sunk  in 
profound  sleep,  the  termination  of  which  John- 
son patiently  awaited,  lost  in  contemplation  of 
his  own  wretched  fate,  or  listening  to  the  out- 
ward dashing  of  the  wild  billows,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  ship's  side. 

He  thought  of  his  poor  parents — their  un- 
merited sufferings,  and    premature  death — of 
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the  aggravated  woes  of  their  orphan  children, 
till  his  heart  sank  within  him.  He  shuddered 
to  think  of  the  probable  fate  of  his  desolate 
sifter — if  living,  abandoned  by  her  betrayer  to 
want,  to  the  contempt  of  an  unsparing  world, 
embittered  by  the  agony  of  a  self-accusing 
spirit.  He  might  s  ive  her ;  but  he  could  not 
now,  helpless  as  he  was,  and  the  burning  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheek,  And  where  was  he, 
his  long  lost  brother,  as  yet  ignorant  of  their 
accumulated  sorrows,  which  hi3  presence  might 
tend  to  alleviate. 

Such  had  been  his  daily  thoughts;  but  they 
had  never  pressed  upon  him  so  heavily  as 
now. 

Meantime,  the  morning  dawned,  fraught 
with  returning  peace  to  the  weary  watchers  of 
the  night,  and  Johnson,  as  the  surrounding 
gloom  gave  way,  turned  to  the  still  sleeping 
stranger,  and  gazed,  for  the  first  time,  on  his 
face. 

And  still  he  gazed  :  his  eye  seemed  riveted 
to  the  object — and  that  object  was  his  long  lost 
brother.  He  could  not  be  deceived.  The  in- 
creasing light  more  distinctly  revealed  the 
well-known  features,  and  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart  was  thus  unexpectedly  gratified. 
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He  continued  gazing  on  him,  till  he  awoke, 
and  it  was  with  mingled  joy  and  wonder  that 
the  mutual  recognition  took  place. 

When  the  first  transports  were  over,  then 
arose  the  anxious  enquiry,  and  as  Johnson 
poured  from  his  swelling  heart  the  tide  of 
sorrows  that  had  overwhelmed  the  family  since 
their  parting,  his  brother  listened  with  com- 
pressed lips  and  clenched  hands. 

"If  earth  yet  holds  him,"  his  indignant  cry 
burst  forth,  rt  I  will  seek  him  out.  Our  sister 
shall  be  avenged." 

As  the  story  proceeded,  and  Johnson  detailed 
his  own  fruitless  search  for  his  sister,  his  en- 
counter with  her  betrayer,  and  its  awful  con- 
sequences to  himself,  his  brother  gazed  upon 
Lim  in  silent  agony,  then  strained  him  con- 
vulsively to  his  breast. 

*'  My  poor  brother !"  was  all  he  could  utter. 
And  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 

George's  figure  was  cast  in  a  more  slender 
mould  than  his  brother's,  but  his  well-knit 
frame  promised  both  strength  and  activity. 
Johnson's  mildness  of  disposition  was  well 
pourtrayed  in  his  fair  features  and  thoughtful 
look,  though,  when  occasion  required,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient 
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In  spirit;  but  the  dark,  flashing,  restless  eye  of 
George,  and  the  knitted  brow,  spoke  a  mind  ill 
at  ease  with  itself — brooding,  as  it  were,  over 
injuries  received,  and  burning  to  avenge 
them. 

Such  was  not  his  disposition,  in  early  years  ; 
but  the  harsh  usage  of  an  unfeeling  world  had 
soured  his  otherwise  gentle  temper,  and  his 
mother's  example  was  no  longer  before  him  to 
soothe  him  into  better  thoughts, 

His  own  story  was  soon  told.  When  he 
left  his  home,  the  world  was  all  before  him. 
He  bent  his  steps  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  and 
entered  himself  on  board  a  collier,  in  which  he 
made  three  or  four  coasting  voyages,  during 
which  he  became  used  to  the  sea,  and  gradually 
con  vers  mt  with  the  duties  of  a  sailor.  He 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  captain,  who  was 
a  kind-hearted,  but  illiterate  man ;  and  his 
own  knowledge  of  writing  nnd  arithmetic  now 
befriended  him  in  the  assistance  he  rendered 
to  the  captain. 

When,  from  ill  health,  he  retired  from  the 
service,  he  still  continued  his  kind  offices,  and 
procured  him  a  berth  on  board  a  brig  bound  to 
the  Mediterranean,  with  a  strong  recommen- 
dation to  the  favour  of  his  new  captain.     This 
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afforded  him  a  wider  sphere  for  his  exertions, 
and  his  diligence  was  rewarded,  by  the  cap- 
tain, with  the  appointment  of  ship's-steward. 

He  was  on  his  return  from  a  second  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  vessel  en- 
countered the  severe  tempest  of  the  preceding 
night.  She  was  deeply  laden  with  fruit,  sailed 
like  a  log  on  the  water,  and  could  ill  weather 
its  fury. 

The  mountain  seas  swept  over  the  deck, 
clearing  everything  before  them,  extinguishing 
the  lights;  the  masts  bent  like  willow-twigs, 
before  the  hurricane,  and  the  fore-mast  snapped 
short,  broke  by  the  board,  carrying  with  it  five  of 
the  best  hands,  who  were  engaged  in  their  peril- 
ous duty  aloft.  One  shriek,  and  they  were  en- 
gulphed  for  ever. 

The  falling  wreck  maimed  others,  so  that 
when  the  collision  took  place  there  were  only 
three  efficient  hands  to  work  the  vessel. 

"  The  captain,5'  said  George,  "  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  she  could  not  outlive  the  storm. 
He  had  gone  below,  previous  to  the  collision, 
to  secure  the  brig's  papers,  which  he  had  about 
his  person  when  it  took  place.  He  was  struck 
down  with  the  shock,  and  unable  to  rise.  I 
strove  to  assist   him  over  the  fallen  mast,  and 
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by  a  fortunate  accident,  grasped  the  papers  as 
he  fell  from  my  hold,  and  I  was  safely  dragged 
on  board  this  ve?sel.  Had  the  voyage  proved 
a  happy  one,  I  meant  to  have  sought  you  all 
out,  and  left  my  savings  with  you  ;  but  wretched 
as  our  present  meeting  is,  think  how  desolate 
I  should  have  felt,  on  reaching  our  native  place, 
not  a  trace  left  behind  of  our  once  happy 
family,  save  the  guilt  of  an  ignominious  name. 
But  I  shall  yet  meet  with  the  villain,  and  we 
part  not  till  all  are  fully  avenged.'.' 

The  tears  had  passed  from  his  eyes,  and  his 
stern  look  flashed  with  high  resolve. 

u  Oh,  be  cautious,  brother,"  said  Johnson  ; 
"  you  are  now  our  only  hope.  Do  not,  by  too 
hasty  conduct,  give  the  wretch  another 
triumph." 

•*  He  dies,"  muttered  George. 

u  Oh,  not  so,"  continued  Johnson.  "  Our 
sister  may  yet  live.  Her  fate  may  be  involved 
in  his.  He  may  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his 
injustice,  and  good  may  arise  out  of  evil.  We 
are  yet  innocent,  though  the  world  frown  upon 
us.  God  forbid  my  father's  son  should  prove 
a  murderer!  Think  of  your  poor  mother's 
dying  words." 

Edward,  on  returning  to  his  berth,  had  over* 
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heard  the  colloquy  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  strangeness  of  the  meeting,  the  pathetic 
outburst  of  their  respective  feelings,  so  honour- 
able to  both,  aroused  his  sympathy,  and  he  now 
came  forward. 

Johnson  joyfully  recognized  him  ;  but  his 
brother  naturally  felt  reserve  before  a  stranger. 
The  shyness  soon  melted  away  before  Edward's 
kind  expressions,  so  fraught  with  sincere 
interest  for  their  joint  welfare. 

The  arguments  used  by  Johnson,  to  temper 
his  vindictive  determination,  were  enforced 
by  Edward  with  success.  George's  bosom  was 
no  longer  a  chaos  of  conflicting  sensations, 
nursed  by  hope  of  revenge.  These  were  re- 
placed by  calmer  thoughts,  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  which  was  acknowledged  in  his 
promise  not  to  have  recourse  to  violent  mea- 
sures in  his  search  for  his  injured  sister. 

The  unexpected  meeting  of  the  two  brothers 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  ship,  and 
served  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  crew  for  the 
marvellous,  and  to  divert  their  thoughts  from 
dwelling  on  the  horrors  of  the  past  night. 

George  was  now  a  sort  of  "lion"  on  board, 
and  even  Watson  was  struck  with  the  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  his  answers  respecting  the 
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lost  stranger,  and  more  with  his  spirit  and 
activity,  as  he  shortly  mingled  with  the  rest, 
volunteering  his  share  of  the  duty. 

He  would  gladly  have  enrolled  him  on  the 
strength  of  the  ship  ;  but  George,  however 
wishful  to  be  near  his  brother,  felt  he  should 
forward  their  joint  wishes  more  effectually 
elsewhere,  and  he  had,  besides,  other  pressing 
duties  to  discharge  to  his  owners,  as  regarded 
the  papers  in  his  possession,  which  they  would 
be  anxious  to  receive — as  well  as  a  certificate 
of  the  cause  of  the  vessel's  loss, 

Tn  the  meantime,  Danby  awoke  from  his 
alarming  stupor.  There  was  now  speculation 
in  his  look,  as  it  wandered  over  the  two  anxious 
faces  that  bent  near  him. 

"Is  that  Mr.   Mortimer?"    were   the   firs 
words  he  uttered. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
surgeon,  "  who  was  the  first  to  discover  you, 
as  you  lay  insensible,  and  has  since  attended 
upon  you  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.  But  I 
forbid  further  question,  and  must  check  these 
attempts  to  rise.  Be  patient  and  obedient — I 
am  now  your  commander." 

Danby  faintly   smiled,  and   with    a  gentle 
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pressure  of  Mortimer's  hand,  resigned  himself 
to  medical  authority. 

As  soon  as  a  convenient  space  was  cleared 
away,  the  wretched  tenants  below  were  released 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  their  floating 
prison,  and  admitted,  by  gangs,  to  the  upper 
deck.  Their  haggard  looks  fully  testified  the 
agony  of  mind  and  body  which  they  had  under- 
gone, and  even  the  hardy  sailors  turned  away 
from  the  sight. 

Death  had  been  busy  among  them.  Seven- 
teen had  been  released  from  their  sufferings ; 
and  when  the  report  was  handed  to  Watson, 
he  smiled  at  the  diminution,  and  ordered  im- 
mediate preparations  for  consigning  the  bodies 
to  the  deep. 

The  treacherous  deep  was  arrayed  in  smile?, 
as  if  rejoiced  to  gorge  the  expected  victims, 
and  now,  satiated  with  its  prey,  seemed  to 
murmur  its  thanks  round  the  vessel's  prow;  as 
she  again  expanded  her  snowy  wings  to  the 
favouring  breeze,  and  swiftly  pursued  her 
prosperous  course  till  the  tall  peak  rose  to  sight, 
and  she  was  safely  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

Up  to  this  period,  Danby  had  improved  in 
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health,  even  beyond  the  surgeon's  expectations 
—  so  that  all  apprehension  of  any  serious  result 
which  might  unfit  him  for  a  continuance  of 
his  arduous  duties,  was  daily  diminishing. 

As  the  ship  was  to  remain  some  clays,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  repairs,  and  for 
the  supply  of  water  and  other  necessaries,  he 
was  early  removed  on  shore,  and  the  re-aj.- 
pearance  of  their  beloved  commander,  though 
weak  and  emaciated,  was  hailed  by  the  grati- 
fied crew,  with  a  hearty  cheer,  as  he  slowly 
passed  to  the  boat  alongside. 

This  voluntary  tribute  of  respect,  the  bright 
sun  careering  above,  pouring  life  and  gladness 
over  the  animated  scene  around — the  balmy 
breeze  wafting  fragrance  from  the  land,  an. 
redolent  of  peace  and  health,  came  on  his  de- 
lighted senses,  fraught  with  the  happiest 
effects,  and  it  was  fondly  anticipatedj  on  board, 
that  he  would  ere  long  be  able  to  resume  his 
command. 

Weak  as  he  was,  his  active  mind  slept  not, 
or  neglected  the  comfort  of  others.  The 
wretched  convicts  owned  with  grateful  hearts 
the  well-timed  kindness  that  softened  the 
severity  of  Watson's  orders,  which  were  utterly 
divested  of  humanity,  and  apparently  intended, 
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by  abridging  their  necessaries,  to   thin  their 
number. 

They  were  now  allowed  more  frequent  exer* 
cise  on  deck ;  the  sickly  were  conducted,  under 
proper  control,  on  shore,  and  the  combined 
influence  of  gentle  treatment  and  purer  air 
sjon  manifested  itself  in  their  improved  appear- 
ance. 

As  the  ship  came  to  anchor,  a  boat  put  off 
from  a  vessel  in  the  offing,  bound  to  England, 
in  order  to  land  a  passenger.  This  was  an 
opportunity  which  George  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of,  and  Watson  strove  to  prevent  his  em- 
bracing— offering  him  tempting  inducements  to 
continue  on  boar:l ;  but  George  was  firm,  ami 
Watson  felt  he  could  not  persist,  without  in- 
curring a  serious  responsibility,  and  at  length 
gave  way5  grunting  him  the  needful  certifi- 
cate. 

It  was  a  bitter  parting  with  his  brother. 
Fortunately,  the  limited  time  controlled  their 
feelings. 

"I  will  not  forget  you,  brother,"  said 
George. 

And  after  another  close  embrace,  and  wring- 
ing Edward's  hand,  and  assuring  him  that  the 
few  hasty   lines  entrusted   to  him  should  be 
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delivered  to  Mr.  Newton,  he  sprang  into  the 
boat  that  was  waiting  for  him. 

The  attachment  of  Dan  by  to  Edward's  so- 
ciety seemed  daily  to  increase.  During  the 
tedious  hours  of  confinement,  his  converse 
calmed  his  impatience,  and  Edward,  in  grati- 
tude to  that  generous  heart,  which  had  inter- 
fered with  unwonted  delicacy  to  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  his  situation,  was  unwearied 
in  those  quiet  attentions  of  which  in- 
valids so  well  know  the  .value.  He  accom- 
panied Danby  to  his  sequestered  retreat 
on  shore,  had  permission  to  wander  unques- 
tioned, and  at  his  request,  Johnson  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  agent  on  board 
to  a  small  situation  of  trust  under  himself, 
as  inspector  of  the  convict  department. 

Insubordination  now  began  to  show  itself 
among  the  convicts.  With  returning  health, 
their  boisterous.and  disorderly  spirit  seemed  to 
revive.  There  was  a  strong  party  among  them 
of  which  Jacques  was  the  ostensible  head,  that 
set  decency  at  defiance  with  their  clamor  and 
blasphemous  revelry,  mingled  with  alarming 
threats.  The  severity  of  Watson  had  now  full 
play  ;  indeed  it  was  considered  by  Danby,  indis- 
pensable,   as   it   was   strongly   suspected  that 
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some  of  the  crew  were  tainted  by  communica- 
tion with  them.  One  desperate  outbreak  in 
which  some  sailors  took  part,  assumed  so  serious 
a  character  that  severer  measures  were  resorted 
to,  and  the  whole  ship's  strength  was  summoned 
to  witness  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  on 
their  mutinous  comrades,  though  the  whisper 
went  round,  their  interference  was  simply  oc- 
casioned by  their  dislike  of  the  tyrannical 
Watson.  Every  lash  sank  deep,  but  every 
lash  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  vengeance. 
The  refractory  convicts  were  doubly  ironed  and 
more  closely  guarded,  but  the  deceitful  calm 
which'ensued,  was  fraught  with  strange  fore- 
boding. 

Johnson  was  an  object  of  increased  hatred 
to  Jacques  since  his  appointment.  He  con- 
sidered him  as  an  official  spy,  and  designated 
him  as  such  to  his  comrades,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence received  with  a  dreadful  yell  whenever, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  came  amongst 
them.  Johnson,  though  of  a  mild  disposition, 
was  nothing  daunted,  and  contented  himself  by 
calmly  representing  to  Jacques  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  conduct. 

"  Thou  art  one  of  us,"  cried  Jacques,  "  and 
like  a  coward,  hast  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
Go  to  that  devil,  Watson,  and  tell  him  one  of 
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us  will  ere  long  be  food  for  shark?,  and  my 
nurse  foretold  I  should  live  to  a  good  old  age.' 

This  remark  was  cheered  by  a  fiercer  yell 
and  Johnson  turned  away  disgusted,  though 
roused  to  an  undefined  feeling  that  increased 
caution  was  necessary. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  when  serious- 
ness, in  spite  of  himself,  comes  over  the  heart 
of  man,  and  happy  are  those  who  shrink  not 
from  the  angelic  visitant,  and  heed  its  faithful 
admonitions.  The  veriest  wordling  that  at- 
tempts to  drown  its  holy  whispers  in  artificial 
excitement,  even  he  must  confess  there  is  a 
voice  within  him,  that  amidst  his  intemperate 
revelry  sounds,  trumpet- tongued,  that  eternity 
is  upon  him,  palling  the  tasteless  cup  of  plea- 
sure, and  bidding  him  remember  there  is  a  work 
appointed  for  him  to  do,  ere  the  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work.  Even  to  the  prepared 
mind,  how  awful  must  this  warning  be,  but  to 
the  thoughtless  reveller,  when  he  wakes  from 
his  dream,  and  the  hour  of  reflection  comes, 
for  come  it  must,  how  appalling  is  the  prospect ! 
He  then  perceives  with  terror,  he  has  devoted 
his  best  days  to  the  service  of  a  faithless  task- 
master who  has  seduced  him  through  a  flowery 
maze  to   the   brink   of  a   fearful   abyss  from 
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which  there  is  no  escape,  and  with  a  shout  of 
mockery  leaves  him  to  despair.  But  even  then, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  door  of  mercy  is  not 
closed  for  ever,  if  the  cry  of  sincere  penitence 
appeal  for  admittance. 

Oh  !  that  man  would  well  consider  this,  that 
our  God  is  patient,  and  long  suffering,  and 
wills  not  that  he  should  die,  but  rather  that  he 
should  turn  unto  him  and  live  !  Why  should 
Religion  be  drawn  with  an  austere  aspect,  as  if 
withering  with  its  frown,  the  opening  bud  of 
enjoyment,  and  chilling  the  sweet  affections  of 
the  heart.  Religion  is  so  far  from  being  an  ob- 
stacle to  enjoyment,  that  there  can  be  no  pure 
satisfaction  without  it.  It  banishes  indeed,  all 
dissolute  mirth,  but  gives  in  exchange  that 
calm  serenity,  that  uninterrupted  cheerfulness 
which  is  a  perpetual  sunshine  to  the  soul. 
"What  heavenly  peace  reigns  through  that 
dwelling,  where  Religion  is  an  inmate,  where 
on  every  thought,  word  or  deed,  its  hallowed 
seal  is  imprest,  where  heart  responds  to  he  irt 
in  free  unreserved  communion,  in  one  daily 
round  of  forbearance,  love,  and  charity  !  How 
refreshing  must  it  be  in  our  earthly  pilgrimage 
to  meet  with  companions  of  this  description, 
whose  example  might  animate,  and  conversation 
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instruct  us  to  estimate  at  their  proper  worth, 
the  fading  pleasures  of  this  life  ! 

It  is  true  that  in  our  commerce  with  the 
world,  it  may  frequently  he  our  hap  to  mingle 
with  self-styled  terious  families  where  the  lip 
is  rife  with  moral  sentiment,  where  all  the 
outward  semblances  of  piety,  and  the  daily 
reverence  of  stated  observances,  win  golden  op- 
nions  from  the  thoughtless  crowd  that  joins  in 
the  self-complacent  cry,  "  the  ark,  the  ark  is 
here." 

But  there  is  an  eye  that  seeth  not  as  man 
seetb,  that  pierces  the  flimsy  veil  of  the  hypo- 
crite. There  is  a  God  that  will  not  be 
mocked,  that  turns  the  prayer  into  bitterness, 
that  is  not  accompanied  with  the  surrender"  of 
the  whole  heart.  If  there  is  a  vice  that  must 
make  humanity  shudder,  it  is  hypocrisy  in  the 
service  of  our  God.  Angels  must  weep  at  the 
appalling  attempt  of  man  to  impose  upon  his 
God.  How  can  children  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  striking  discrepancy  between  a  parent's 
daily  dissertations  on  the  necessity  of  practising 
every  Christian  virtue,  and  his  own  individual 
example,  which  sets  all  at  defiance  ?  Abroad 
as  he  walks  forth,  like  a  pliant  willow,  bending 
to  all,  smiling  on  all ;  at  home,  'the  heartless 
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tyrant,  at  whose  voice  his  dependents  tremble. 
Children  are  quick  observers,  ever  prone  to 
imitate,  and  it  is  important  that  the  impressions 
made  upon  their  tender  minds  should  be  traced 
by  purity  itself,  as  at  that  early  age,  they  take 
root,  and  give  a  colour  either  for  good  or  evil 
to  their  coming  years. 

How  shall  we  bless,  in  advanced  life,  the 
pious  care  that  has  sown  in  our  youthful 
hearts,  the  early  knowledge  of  our  God,  and  of 
our  entire  dependence  upon  Him  !  In  youth 
we  spring  forward  into  the  worldly  arena,  full 
of  high  aspirations.  Soon  comes  the  struggle 
with  adversity,  proving  how  hollow  the  smiles 
of  flattering  friends,  that  now  pass  by  like  the 
Levite,  on  the  other  side,  without  one  kind 
wrord  or  look  in  token  of  remembrance.  It  is 
then  that  the  good  seed,  sown  in  early  years, 
will  ripen  into  glorious  fruit.  Poor,  ahandoned 
of  all,  we  shall  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  look  up,  not  in  vain,  to  that  Saviour  for 
comfort,  whose  gracious  promises,  whose  never 
dying  love  for  sinful  man,  were  early  breathed 
in  the  attentive  ear  from  a  mother's  lips.  Eel- 
ward  lost  his  mother  in  early  life,  but  he  yet 
remembered  with  affectionate  regret,  her 
anxious  solicitude  for  his  future  welfare,  rhow 
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she  strove  to  awaken  his  young  mind  to  those 
sublime  truths,  which  in  the  hour  of  trial  and 
temptation,  arm  the  soul  with  fortitude,  and 
bid  it  look  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
world.  These  recollections  rose  more  vividly 
to  his  mind,  amid  the  rich  and  enchanting 
scenery  of  his  present  temporary  abode,  re- 
minding hirn  of  the  wild  luxuriance  of  his  own 
native  island,  where  his  spring  time  of  youth 
was  passed.  It  almost  seemed  a  continuation 
of  that  evening  when  by  his  mother's  side  he 
listened  for  the  last  time  to  the  gentle  breath- 
ings of  that  love  which  never  slumbered.  He 
had  left  Danby  under  the  influence  of  a  re- 
freshing sleep,  and  now  sat  without  on  an  ele- 
vated spot  to  enjoy  the  ocean  breeze  of  even- 
ing, which  in  this  delicious  climate,  wafted  a 
thousand  odours,  giving  a  buoyancy  to  his  ex- 
hausted spirit.  Though  the  gloom  stole  around, 
the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun  still  lingered 
on  the  summit  of  the  towering  peak  t?hat  flung 
its  long  shadow  over  the  deep,  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  It  seemed  to  him  a  dream,  that 
he  should  be  once  more  free  in  unrestricted  en- 
joyment of  this  earthly  paradise  but  soon  the 
dread  reality  that  he  was  still  a  banished  con- 
vict, v\  holly  absorbed  him.     He  had  treasured 
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in  his  memory  the  maternal  precepts  which 
were  so  well  calculated  to  be  a  "  lantern  unto 
his  feet,"  in  the  dark  and  conflicting  storms,  it 
might  be  his  lot  to  encounter,  but  even  they 
seemed  insufficient  to  stay  the  rush  of  desola- 
tion at  his  heart,  at  the  blight  cast  upon  his 
opening  prospects.  Had  his  mother  lived,  how 
would  she  have  borne  the  fearful  tale  that  an- 
nounced the  wretched  fate  of  her  loved,  her  only 
child!  Would  he  had  shared  her  grave  !  He  was 
lost  in  utter  despondency  when  a  strain  of  music 
was  wafted  to  his  ear.  It  seemed  some  ves- 
per hymn,  in  some  neighbouring  convent, 
closing  the  day  with  thankfulness  to  the  giver 
of  all  good  ;  and  had  he  no  cause  for  thank- 
fulness ?  Would  not  his  mother  have  con- 
demned his  despair,  so  daringly  arguing  a  dis- 
trust of  Providence,  and  so  foreign  to  the 
patient  endurance  of  the  sincere  Christian  and 
to  the  counsels  she  herself  had  taught?  When 
he  considered,  in  review,  the  events  that  had 
been  his  portion  since  his  sentence,  he  felt  he 
had  real  cause  for  thankfulness.  Was  he  not 
now  free  and  unfettered !  had  he  not  acquired 
friends  who  had  snatched  him  from  the  infamy 
of  herding  with  those  heartless  wretches  among 
whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  so  unexpectedly 
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contributed  to  his  comforts?  Was  it  not  a 
source  of  consolation  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
the  crime  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the  prayer 
he  breathed,  was  not  deadened  by  the  stings  of 
remorse?  Yes,  was  not  the  beloved  of  his 
heart  still  unchanged,  though  the  world  had 
cast  him  off?  These  were  indeed  springs  of 
comfort,  and  though  he  shuddered  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  unknown  trials  which  yet  n.  waited 
him,  he  shook  off,  with  a  strong  effort,  the 
trammels  of  despondency,  and,  as  he  resumed 
his  trust  in  Providence,  the  clouds  that  dark- 
ened his  future  fate,  seemed  to  break,  and 
hope  revived  within  him.  Such  were  the 
blessed  results  of  the  early  lessons  of  piety  he 
had  received  from  his  beloved  mother.  Now 
when  those  trials,  which  she  anticipated,  might 
befall  him  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  had  so 
heavily  overwhelmed  him,  he  owned  their 
timely  efficiency,  and  they  came  to  him 
hallowed  with  the  memory  of  a  mother's 
love. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  the  responsibility 
attached  to  mothers  in  their  care  of  the  rising 
generation !  Their  influence  is  unbounded, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  acquit  themselves  of 
the   holy  duties  entrusted  to  them,   will  th^ 
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kingdom  of  God  'prevail  over  the  land.  How 
cheerfully,  how  devotedly,  do  they  respond  to 
the  call  made  upon  them  !  In  woman's  heart 
piety,  gentleness,  and  forbearance,  are  enduring 
inmates,  and  from  these  divine  springs  flow 
those  rich  streams  of  sympathy  which  in  their 
respective  situations  of  wife,  mother,  sister, 
daughter,  they  disperse  like  ministering  An- 
gels, to  all  within  their  hallowed  circle,  but  it 
is  chiefly  as  a  mother  that  her  affection  burns 
with  imperishable  lustre.  Nothing  can  chill 
it,  nothing  can  daunt  it,  it  is  not  even  crushed 
by  ingratitude,  that  keenest  pang  to  a  parent's 
heart.  Even  if  her  child  disgrace  his  name 
and  the  world  cast  him  off,  she  will  still  cherish 
him,  and  surrender  herself  to  the  never-dying 
hope,  that  he  will  yet  be  all  she  could  wish. 
There  is  something  almost  angelic,  some- 
thing above  mortality  in  this  feeling ;  it  is 
woman's  exclusive  gift,  in  constant  activity  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  then  shining  brightest 
when  it  is  about  to  be  extinguished  for  ever. 
This  firmness  of  principle  is  implanted  in  her 
for  the  most  beneficial  purposes.  It  is  the 
tuition  of  this  gentle  being,  that  trains  our 
rising  youth,  to  fill  the  most  exalted  stations 
in  the  land,   and  to   extend  its  fame,  far  and 
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wide  :  the  nurse  of  statesmen,  of  heroes,  and 
of   poets.      But  if   this  firmness   of   principle 
exist  not  in  the  mother's  heart,  how  changed 
the  scene  !     A  mother  entrusted  with  the  res- 
ponsibility  of  so  many  important  duties,  in- 
volving the  happiness  of  those  most  near   and 
dear  to  her,   should  never  be   the  creature  of 
impulse,  veering  about  with  every  wind  that 
blows,  and  puzzling,   bewildering,   by  her  un- 
settled conduct,  her  distracted  household.  When 
this  unsteadiness  has  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child,   it  is  easy  to  foresee  its   perni- 
cious consequences.     Her  affection  may  be  un- 
doubted, but  operating   on  a  wavering  spirit 
it  produces  conflicting  results  and  the  youthful 
mind  becomes  in  time,   a  chaos  of  undefined 
ideas.     She  has  recourse  to  her  "  dear  friends," 
for  advice ;  every  member  of  the  coterie,  flat- 
tered by  the  appeal,  gives  her  advice,   with  a 
sapient  air,  upon  a  subject  of  which  she  is  alto- 
gether ignorant,  differing  from  each  other,  and 
ie  making  confusion  worse  confounded." 

Meantime,  the  hapless  object  of  this  anxiety 
passes  through  childhood,  and  reaches  the  verge 
of  womanhood,  incapable  of  perfectly  compre- 
hending, and  consequently  deficient  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  moral  duty,  her  mind  a  cold,  in- 
n  2 
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ert  mass  of  crudities,    wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  purposes  of  existence.     The  seed  time  has 
been  neglected,  and  what  harvest  could  be  ex- 
pected, save  of  disgrace,   disappointment  and 
sorrow.     It  is  not  long  since  I  attended  the 
funeral  of    a  young  and   beautiful  lady   who 
passed  from  this  stage  before  she  had  reached 
her  twentieth   year.     She   was  the  only  child 
of  a  widowed  mother,  one  of  those  vacillating 
characters  we  have  just  described.     She  grew 
up,  lovely  in  face  and  figure,  but  there  was  no 
intelligence    in    the    eye,    the    mind   was   not 
awakened,   yet  the  diamond,  as  it   proved,  was 
slumbering  in   the  mine,  ready  to   reward  the 
patient  toil   of  persevering  industry.     At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  she  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  a  lady  well  versed  in  tuition  wrho  nobly  ful- 
filled her  duty  towards  her  charge.   She  cleared 
the  mental   soil  of  the  tares  which  overspread 
it,    enriched  it  v  ith    intellectual  stores  based 
upon  the   sure  foundation   of  religious   truth, 
and  in  four  years  returned  her  charge  to  her 
delighted   mother,    the   finished    and    accom- 
plished  woman.     During  that  period,  she  had 
only  visited  her  home  for  a  few  short  intervals, 
and  at  each  successive  visit,  she  more  strongly 
noticed   and  deplored,  the  glaring  weakness  of 
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her  mother.  She  was  herself  of  extreme  delicacy, 
timid  and  retired,  almost  to  a  fault,  and  ^his5 
added  to  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  her  molter, 
made  her  shrink  from  altercation  with  her.  In 
the  frequent  evening  parties,  she  was  exhibited 
as  a  sort  of  "  lion,"  and  her  introduction  was 
accompanied  with  many  self  complacent  en- 
comiums from  her  mother's  lips  on  her  own  suc- 
cessful mode  of  education.  Her  mother  was 
at  that  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
minister  of  the  church  which  she  frequented. 
He  was  young  and  handsome,  rising  into 
popularity  j  and  indued  with  deep  worldly  tact, 
so  that  the  attainment  of  personal  advantage 
was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  eagerly  pursued, 
under  the  guise  of  professional  zeal.  The 
mother  was  flattered  by  his  attention,  and  she 
thought  herself  happy  in  such  a  friend,  in  such 
an  adviser.  He  was  not  slow  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  partiality,  the  door  was  ever 
open  to  him,  and  her  heart,  her  purse,  were 
under  his  controul.  The  daughter  with  in- 
stinctive delicacy,  recoiled  from  the  man,  whose 
character  she  rightly  read,  and  at  length  ven- 
tured a  remark  upon  this  unreserved  inter- 
course to  her  parent.  Her  mother's  counte- 
nance was  expressive  of  surprise. 
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"  My  dear,  what  has  come  over  you — a 
minister  of  religion  can  do  nothing  wrong. 
Does  he  not  give  me  sweet  advice  in  all  my 
difficulties  ?  Besides,  child,  you  are  ungrateful 
to  him.  He  tells  me  almost  every  day  how 
much  he  admires  you." 

This  announcement  was  a  source  of  un- 
easiness to  the  daughter  who  felt  as  if  a  web 
were  entangling  her  from  which  she  could  not 
escape.  This  clergyman,  eager  for  the  re- 
putation of  superior  sanctity,  and  ignorant,  or 
what  is  more  probable,  wilfully  forgetting  that 
the  worship  of  our  church  is  altogether 
spiritual,  that  our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and 
will  not  be  mocked  by  idle  ceremonies  and  lip- 
service,  while  the  heart  is  far  from  Him, 
adopted  the  novel  changes  in  conducting  his 
church  service,  to  the  delight  and  edification  of 
those  in  whose  estimation  the  dear  man  could 
do  no  wrong.  Presuming  upon  the  rage  for 
novelties  and  the  effect  of  visible  ceremonies, 
he  hit  upon  a  bold  experiment,  previous  to  one 
of  his  annual  charity  sermons,  to  increase,  as 
he  thought,  not  only  his  own  popularity,  but 
the  amount  of  the  collection.  Four  young 
ladies  of  the  most  influential  families,  selected 
for  their  personal  appearance,  and  similarly  ar- 
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rayed  in  striking  costume,  were  to  .hold  the 
salvers  to  receive  the  contributions,  and 
strange  to  say,  three  gave  their  ready  assent 
with  the  approbation  of  their  mothers;  the 
fourth  was  to  be  the  widow's  daughter,  but 
she,  with  instinctive  delicacy,  shrank  from  the 
public  exhibition  and  refused  compliance.  Her 
mother  at  length  prevailed  upon  her,  but,  as 
the  day  approached,  she  became  seriously  un- 
well, and  different  arrangements  were  com- 
pelled to  be  made.  But  other  toils,  and  of  a 
more  serious  character,  were  preparing  to  en- 
snare the  poor  girl.  The  clergyman  was 
smitten  with  her  personal  charms,  but  more  by 
the  prospect  of  the  large  possessions  of  which 
he  deemed  her  the  undoubted  heiress,  as  the 
establishment  of  the  widow  was  on  the  most 
extended  scale.  The  mother  accepted  him  as 
a  suitor  to  her  daughter,  but  she  was  decisive 
in  declining  his  addresses.  It  was,  however, 
evident  that  her  opposition  was  daily  weakened 
and  that  she  must  at  length  yield  to  her  mother's 
remonstrances,  and  to  the  perseverance  of  her 
clerical  lover,  who  moulded  every  word,  look 
and  action  to  the  most  obsequious  devotion,  in 
order  to  win  her  favourable  opinion.  About 
this  time  the  mother  had  a  severe  attack  of 
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of  fever,  which  increased  so  rapidly  that  danger 
was  apprehended.  It  was  then  that  the 
daughter,  kneeling  at  her  bed-side,  acceded  to 
the  urgent  entreaty  that  she  would  listen  to  the 
minister's  suit. 

i(  Only  get  well,  my  dear  mother,  and  I  will 
be  unto  you  all  you  can  wish." 

And  she  did  recover ;  the  ceremony  took 
place,  but  there  was  no  smile  on  the  lip  of  the 
fair  bride.  Her  heart  took  no  part  in  the 
festivities,  which,  however,  were  speedily  ter- 
minated. 

In  one  short  month  the  mother  died,  her 
large  income  died  with  her.  The  speculating 
minister  had  married  a  portionless  wife.  It 
seems  that  he,  as  well  as  the  mother,  had  been 
playing  a  deep  game  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  the  poor  girl  was  the  victim.  The 
disappointed  husband,  with  cowardly  revenge, 
ill-treated  and  neglected  his  wife.  Her  gentle 
spirit  saak  under  it. 

As  Edward  rose  to  resume  his  attendance 
on  Danby,  who  was  rapidly  recovering  his 
wonted  strength,  a  voice  called  him  by  name, 
and  he  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  Johnson. 

{*  I  have  come  ashore,"  he  said,  lt  with  a 
message  from  Mr.  Watson  to  the  captain,  but 
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as  he  was  asleep  I  enquired  for  you.  How 
beautiful  is  this  island — methinks  I  could  live 
here  for  ever.  If  the  country  to  which  we 
are  bound  be  like  this,  it  may  tend  t-j  cheer  our 
lot." 

•'  Had  you  reached  me  sooner,  good  Johnson, 
that  remark  would  have  shaken  me  like  a  child, 
but  the  cloud  has  passed  away.  I  am  now, 
like  yourself,  all  animation  and  hope.  Believe 
me  the  loveliest  climate  must  pall  where 
liberty  is  wanting.  Fetters,  though  dressed  in 
flowers,  are  fetters  still.  But  how  do  you  like 
your  new  employment?" 

"  Situated  as  I  am,  I  am  thankful  I  am 
found  worthy  of  it.  It  throws  me,  however, 
into  strange  dilemmas,  as  I  sometimes  hear 
remarks  on  board,  particularly  among  the  con- 
victs, which  make  me  fear  there  is  some 
desperate  outbreak  in  contemplation.  Mr. 
Watson's  severity  rankles  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  the  sailors,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  and  selected  for 
frequent  punishment.  That  informer,  Bond, 
they  swear  they  will  fling  overboard,  but  the 
ship  sails  in  a  few  days,  and  if  the  captain  is 
then  able  to  resume  the  command,  all  may  be 
well.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  we  are  both 
n  5 
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seriously  indebted  to  him.  A  kind  Providence 
has  raised  him  up  to  befriend  us  when  all  hope 
seemed  vanished  for  ever,  but  my  mother 
taught  me  never  to  despair. 

ei  Surely  death  does  not  break  our  link  with 
the  departed.  Those  we  loved  on  earth  may 
yet  watch  over  us." 

These  thoughts  harmonized  so  closely  with 
his  own,  and  there  was  such  an  affecting  sim- 
plicity in  their  expression  that  they  tended  to 
endear  him  the  more  to  Edward. 

"  Our  fates,  Johnson,  appear  to  be  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  We  both  lament  a  beloved 
parent,  and  may  the  lessons  they  have  taught 
never  lose  their  influence  upon  us.  Your  fears 
about  the  refractory  convicts  must  not  be 
realized  if  vigilance  can  prevent  it,  and  in  that 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  wanting.  Watson's 
severity  is  to  me  more  alarming,  but  as  I  doubt 
not  Captain  Danby  will  be  able  to  resume  bis 
command,  when  we  continue  our  voyage,  that 
cause  for  apprehension  will  be  removed.  In 
the  meantime,  good  Johnson,  be  vigilant :  the 
captain  has  indeed  shewn  his  readiness  to  be- 
friend us  both,  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  can  best  repay  by  zeal  in 
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his  service.  But  what  noise  is  that  ?  I  hear  a 
rustling  of  the  leaves." 

As  the  sound  continued,  Edward  started  up 
and  encountered  a  man  crouching  behind  a 
bush,  who  evidently  wished  to  avoid  him.  He 
cullared  him. 

"  Say  who,  and  what  are  you  ?" 

"  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  gripe 
a  friend  too  hard.  I  am  honest  Tom  Clin- 
cher." 

"  You  here,  Tom  ?"  said  Johnson,  "  why 
dare  you  leave  the  boat  at  the  landing-place  ? 
and  what  is  this?"  picking  up  a  pistol  at  Tom's 
feet. 

Johnson  was  about  to  fire  it  off,  but  Ed- 
ward stopped  him,  fearing  the  report  might 
alarm  Danby,  and  himself  drew  the  charge. 
It  was  proved  to  be  loaded  with  ball.  Though 
the  sailor  went  by  the  name  of  honest  Tom, 
from  his  careless,  joking  temper,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  discovered, 
were  too  extraordinary  not  to  excite  appre- 
hension. 

Ci  Lord  love  you."  he  replied  to  Edward's 
earnest  call  for  explanation,  "  if  I  only  kill 
one  there  cannot  be  much  harm  done,  there 
will  be  plenty  left." 
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"Plenty  of  what,  Torn  ?" 

ei  Why  those  fine,  flashy  singing  birds  they 
give  so  much  for  in  Lunnun." 

Edward  laughed  at  his  simplicity. 

"  This  bullet  through  its  head,  Tom,  would 
spoil  its  singing,  and  don't  you  know  a  living 
sparrow  is  better  than  a  dead  canary." 

"  I  never  heard  it  afore :  this  comes  all  of 
your  learning,  Mr.  Mortimer,  but  give  me  the 
pistol  and  I  will  go  back  to  the  boat." 

Edward  declined  giving  it  him,  and  told  him 
to  hasten  to  the  landing-place  and  there  wait 
Johnson's  coming.  The  man  seemed  to  obey 
with  reluctance,  and  as  they  watched  his  de- 
parture, 

"  This  is  a  strange  circumstance,"  said  Ed- 
ward, "  but  I  think  the  man  is  more  fool  than 
knave,  and  his  oddities  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  genuine  sailor." 

(i  I  am  less  generous  than  yourself,  Mr. 
Mortimer,"  said  Johnson,  "my  suspicions  may 
be  unjust,  but  I  fear  Tom's  simplicity  covers 
some  sinister  purpose.  His  singular  story  de- 
feats itself,  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  a  loaded 
pistol  T* 

"  Can  you  suspect,  Johnson,  that  it  was 
intended  for  other  game  than  what  he  states  ?" 
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"Yes,  I  suspect  I  was  myself  the  object!" 

"  You,  Johnson  !" 

"  His  bird  story  I  do  not  believe.  There 
are  only  three  persons  just  now  on  the  island 
that  he  knows.  I  cannot  account  for  any 
cause  of  deadly  hatred  against  the  captain  and 
yourself,  but  on  board  I  am  looked  upon  with 
no  favourable  eye.  The  refractory  convicts 
call  tne  the  '  government  spy,'  and  this  feeling 
has  infected  some  of  the  crew,  who  couple  me 
unjustly  with  the  punishment  tliey  have  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Watson's  orders.  This  man  is 
one  of  them." 

Edward  paused  some  time  before  he  re- 
plied. 

"  I  was  more  inclined  to  laugh,  Johnson,  at 
the  man's  conduct,  but  you  place  it  in  a  sus- 
picious light,  and  my  intention  to  pass  it  over 
may  prove  misplaced  lenity.  It  should  be  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Watson." 

"  As  the  captain  is  so  much  improved  in 
health,"  said  Johnson,  "  would  it  not  be  better 
to  mention  the  matter  to  him;  he  will  investi- 
gate it  calmly  ;  Mr.  Watson  might  visit  it  with 
severe  and  immediate  punishment." 

u  Indeed,  good  Johnson,  you  reason  more 
justly   than  myself.       I    would    not    willingly 
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injure  the  man  and  will  adopt  your  suggestion. 
Let  us  now  hasten  to  his  lodgings  that  you 
may  acquit  yourself  of  your  message  and  re- 
turn on  board." 

After  dismissing  Johnson, 

"  That  youth,"  said  Dauby,  "  seems  active 
and  intelligent,  and  yet  more,  trustworthy.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  people  near  me,  Mr. 
Mortimer." 

"  He  would  incur  any  hazard  in  your  ser- 
vice, Captain  Danby ;  indeed  we  both  feel  we 
can  best  repay  our  debt  of  gratitude  by  un- 
remitting zeal.  But  I  have  to  report  to  you, 
Captain  Danby,  a  singular  occurrence  wThich 
has  just  taken  place  in  the  island." 

He  then  related  his  adventure  with  Tom 
Clincher,  detailing  minutely  all  particulars. 
Danby,  though  at  times  inclined  to  smile, 
looked  serious  at  the  close. 

"  Tom's  desertion  of  the  boat  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  displeasure,  but  coupled  with  other 
circumstances,  seems  to  demand  especial  en- 
quiry. I  confess  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
your  young  friend,  but  at  all  events  a  breach 
of  discipline  cannot  be  overlooked.  I  have 
sent  word  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  shall  break 
up  my  establishment  here  to-morrow  and  re- 
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turn  on  board,  when  I  shall  institute  enquiry. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Mortiaier,  accept  my 
thanks  for  all  you  have  done  for  me." 

Danby,  when  he  returned  on  board,  was 
received  with  a  general  cheer,  as  he  resumed 
his  station  on  the  quarter  deck.  There  might  be 
some  among  the  crew  whose  hearts  responded 
not  to  the  shout,  but  they  were  few  and  un- 
noticed, and  there  seemed  to  be  unmingled 
satisfaction  at  the  return  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander. Though  unwilling  to  mark  the  first 
day  of  his  re-appearance  with  severity,  yet  as 
an  early  day  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the 
vessel,  Danby  turned  his  immediate  attention 
to  the  proposed  inquiry.  On  consultation  with 
Watson,  the  latter  urged  it  as  a  case  for  prompt 
punishment,  particularly  as  he  pronounced  Clin- 
cher to  be  a  turbulent,  refractory  character 
whom  he  had  but  lately  been  compelled  to 
punish  severely.  Danby,  however,  summoned 
Johnson  before  him,  during  whose  examination 
the  affair  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect. 

It  appeared  that  when  he  reached  the  land- 
ing place  Clincher  was  indeed  there,  but  no 
boat  was  to  be  found.  In  great  alarm  he 
question  Clincher,  who  was  pacing  about  in  a 
somewhat  sulky  mood. 
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"  You  see  it  is  of  no  use  telling  a  lie  about 
it.  The  boat  is  gone,  but  where  I  can't  say. 
These  lubberly  islanders  may  know,  but  they 
do  nothing  but  laugh  at  me." 

"  It  must  be  found,  Tom.  Think  of  the 
peril  you  are  in." 

"  I  know  it  well ;  Mr.  Watson  would  run 
me  up  at  the  yard-arm,  if  I  was  the  fool  to 
give  him  the  opportunity,  but  the  world  is 
wide  enough  for  him  and  me,  I  mean  no  offence 
to  him,  but  I  shall  try  another  master." 

Johnson  reasoned  with  him  upon  the  folly  of 
any  attempt  to  desert  the  ship,  as  the  result 
would  be  re-capture,  and  certain  ruin  to  him- 
self. 

"  Perhaps  your  young  head,"  retorted  Tom 
with  a  sly  look,  "  can  tell  me  how  to  recover 
the  boat." 

"  Follow  me,  Tom  ;  this  is  no  time  for  tri- 
fling." 

They  jumped  into  a  boat  which  was  pushing 
from  the  shore,  and  Johnson,  with  the  promise 
of  a  small  reward,  tempted  the  man  on  board 
to  row  out  into  the  bay.  Whatever  Tom's 
views  might  have  been,  he  was  now  awakened 
to  energy  by  the  example  of  Johnson. 

As  they  receded  from  the   land,  his   keen 
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sight  was  directed  on  every  side  in  search  of 
the  missing  object,  but  evening  was  stealing 
fast  around. 

Johnson  now  made  the  man  understand 
what  they  wanted,  offered  to  double  the  re- 
ward if  he  would  give  them  a  clue  to  their  re- 
gianing  their  boat,  but  to  no  purpose.  Tom 
now  put  in  a  word,  and  threatened  to  fling  him 
overboard  if  he  hesitated  any  longer,  and  was 
preparing  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  when 
the  man,  alarmed  by  his  brawny  arm  and  de- 
termined look,  accepted  the  bribe,  and  skirting 
along  the  shore,  they  soon  discovered  the  object 
of  their  search,  moored  in  a  secret  cove. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  they  sprang  on  board,  and  in  a 
few  moments  were  bounding  along  the  bay  to- 
wards their  own  ship. 

The  mutual  silence  was  only  once  broken  by 
Clincher. 

"  I  did  not  think  there  was  such  mettle  in 
you,  Master  Johnson.  A  man  may  have  an 
ill  name,  do  you  see,  when  he  don't  deserve  it. 
Well,  well,  I  may  chance  do  you  a  good  turn 
some  day." 

Johnson  had  occasion  afterwards  to  rem  em 
ber  his  words. 
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Such  were  the  particulars  that  Danby,  after 
a  patient  examination,  drew  from  Johnson, 
though  the  latter  softened  those  parts  that 
seemed  to  press  heavily  on  Clincher.  His 
story  was  modestly  delivered,  and  Danby  could 
not  help  silently  admiring  the  spirit  he  dis- 
played at  such  a  crisis. 

"  You  have  well  accounted,  sir,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary lapse  of  time  between  your  receipt 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Watson  and  its  delivery," 

Watson  looked  impatient  at  the  calmness  of 
this  remark,  and  hastily  interposed, 

•'  His  conduct  still  is  suspicious.  Why  was 
not  all  this  immediately  reported  to  me  on  his 
first  coming  on  board  ?" 

"  We  must  not  be  unnecessarily  harsh,  Mr. 
Watson,"  said  Danby.  "  You  are  aware  that 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  it  before  I  left  the 
island,  though,  of  course,  not  to  its  full  extent. 
For  the  present,"  he  said  to  Johnson,  "  you 
may  retire." 

When  Clincher  received  the  Captain's  or- 
ders to  appear  before  him,  he  felt  no  surprise. 
He  knew  that  he  bad  committed  a  serious 
breach  of  discipline  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked, and  he  stood  before  his  commander 
with  a  firm  and  dogged  calmness  of  look  which 
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occasionally  changed  to  a  sarcastic  expression, 
in  spite  of  Watson's  endeavours  to  overawe 
him. 

To  the  captain's  questions,  his  replies  were 
instant  and  respectful.  He  denied  nothing, 
confessed  his  folly  in  his  own  quaint  language, 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the 
punishment  he  had  incurred. 

"  Where  did  you  steal  the  pistol,  fellow  ?" 
demanded  Watson. 

Tom  here  dropt  the  respectful  tone,  and  sar- 
castically observed, 

"  Can't  say  ;  not  being  a  thief." 

"  How  did  you  become  possessed  of  the 
pistol  ?"  interrupted  Danby. 

"I  picked  it  up  on  the  deck,  sir,  after  we 
had  run  down  the  stranger  that  terrible  night. 
Whether  it  belonged  to  anyone  on  board  her, 
can't  say,  for  truth,  but  believe  it  did,  for  no 
one  has  owned  it." 

"  We  must  have  better  proof,  fellow,"  said 
Watson. 

'*  The  pistol  is  in  the  captain's  hand,  Mr. 
Watson.  Look  at  it :  if  you  are  the  owner, 
take  it,  and  there's  no  harm  done." 

Though  this  was  said  in  a  half  respectful 
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tone,  Watson  understood  it  well,  and  his  voice 
was  terrific. 

"  It  is  but  lately  you  were  tied  up,  sir.  I 
was  then  too  lenient;  the  next  time  shall  make 
up  for  it." 

Tom  seemed  not  to  notice  the  threat,  but 
quietly  turned  towards  the  Captain  as  he  pro- 
nounced sentence. 

It  was  accompanied  with  forcible  remarks  on 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  discipline  among 
the  crew,  to  which  he  listened  in  silence,  and, 
at  the  conclusion,  was  conveyed  away  under 
guard,  and  ordered  for  punishment  the  next 
morning. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  all  hands  were  sum- 
moned to  witness  the  punishment.  At  the 
sound,  a  blight  seemed  to  fall  on  the  buoyant 
spirits  of  the  crew,  and  each  moved  slowly  and 
sullenly  along  as  to  his  own  degradation. 

At  length,  officers  and  men  were  mustered, 
the  prisoner  brought  forth,  his  shirt  stripped 
from  his  back,  which  was  now  laid  bare  to 
sight. 

An  involuntary  exclamation  burst  from 
Danby. 

"How  is  this?" 
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A  low  murmuring  rose  among  the  agitated 
sailors,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  increase,  was  at 
once  stopped  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  their 
commander. 

Every  eye  was  turned  to  the  prisoner,  who 
stood  firm  and  unmoved.  His  uncovered  back 
presented  a  sickening  spectacle.  It  seemed 
newly  lacerated  with  the  merciless  lash.  The 
red  gashes  were  not  healed,  and  attested  the 
severity  of  the  infliction  which  seemed  but  of 
yesterday,  yet  he  was  again  brought  up  for 
punishment. 

"  How  is  this?"  repeated  Danby  ;  but  none 
replied. 

The  prisoner  was  his  own  advocate. 
"  Lord  love  you,  sir,  it  is  one  of  the  queer 
ways  Mr.  Watson  has  to  teach  a  true-hearted 
sailor  his  duty :  he  writes  his  lessons  deep,  as 
you  see,  on  the  bare  back ;  but  he  goes  the 
wrong  way  to  work,  and  he  will  find  it  out 
some  day." 

Watson's  eyes  flashed  fury. 
"  Quick — tie  him  up." 

uStay,"  interrupted  Danby,  while  every  look 
testified  impatience  for  the  result. 
After  a  pause  he  resumed, 
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"  Lead  him  away ;  but  keep  him  confined 
till  my  further  orders." 

The  ship  was  again  bounding  along  on  its 
onward  voyage. 

Clincher,  after  a  few  days'  imprisonment, 
had  been  released  from  "  durance  vile  "  with  a 
stern  admonition  from  Danby,  to  be  more  cau- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  his  duty;  but  though 
he  felt  grateful  for  the  lenity,  the  caution  came 
too  late.  He  was  no  longer  the  gay-hearted 
sailor,  foremost  in  activity  and  zeal ;  the  iron 
bad  entered  into  his  soul.  He  felt  that  his  best 
energies  were  wasted  in  vain. 

The  merciless  tyrant  over  him  rejoiced  in 
every  opportunity  of  breaking  his  gallant 
spirit;  overtasking  his  strength,  and  reducing 
him  to  the  lowest  grade  among  the  crew.  His 
duty  was  no  longer  a  pleasure  ;  he  became 
reckless,  and  lost  all  self-respect ;  a  settled 
gloom  hung  over  him,  cheered  only  by  one 
absorbing  thought — the  hope  of  revenge.  This 
disposition  of  mind,  insensibly  increased  in 
strength,  as  Watson's  hostility  towards  him 
never  slept,  nor  were  these  feelings  confined  to 
himself  alone,  others  of  the  crew  shared  them, 
and  little  was  "Watson  aware   of  the  deadly 
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toils  that  were  unconsciously  closing  round 
him. 

No  muttering  of  thunder  gave  awful  note 
of  the  coming  storm.  The  discontented  sailors 
were  aware,  that  any  murmured  threat,  on 
their  part,  would  not  escape  his  vigilance,  but  be 
the  welcome  signal  of  increased  severity.  Calm 
and  silent  flowed  the  plans  of  the  combined 
agitators,  and  their  ramifications  daily  encreased 
in  extent  and  solidity. 

It  chanced,  singularly  enough,  that  among 
the  crew,  were  two  men,  who  had  been  long 
engaged  in  desperate  proceedings  on  shore,  and 
who,  during  their  career  in  guilt,  had  become 
acquainted  with  Jacques,  the  present  convict, 
had  joined  his  gang,  and  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  leader,  in  their  dangerous  enterprises. 

The  meeting,  under  their  altered  circum- 
stances, was  a  source  of  surprise  and  gratifi- 
cation, though,  at  first,  by  a  sort  of  freema- 
sonry, Jacques  had  established  among  his 
followers,  the  recognition  was  confined  to 
themselves,  ready  to  be  made  available,  as 
events  might  occur. 

The  spreading  dissatisfaction  was  fomented 
by  these  agents,  at  the  instigation,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Jacques,  with  whom  they  were 
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ever  on  the  alert  to  hold  communication  by- 
ways and  means  unsuspected  by  others,  but 
familiar  to  those  trained  to  habits  of  precaution 
and  secresy. 

Of  Watson's  severity,  though  frequently 
exercised  upon  themselves,  they  had  no  just 
foundation  for  complaint,  as  it  was  due  to  their 
own  wilful  neglect  and  slovenly  performance  of 
their  dut}'.  They  were  heartily  sick  of  the 
toil  imposed  upon  them,  and  panted  for  their 
former  liberty.  Even  the  dissatisfied  Clincher 
would  have  shrank  from  contact  with  such 
wretches,  had  he  been  aware  of  their  degraded 
character.  With  him,  it  was  the  struggle  of  a 
gallant  spirit  with  despair,  that,  with  gentle 
treatment,  might  have  been  wTon  back  to  those 
proud  and  happy  emotions  he  once  felt  in 
cheerful  obedience  to  his  superiors.  His 
changed  heart  was  worked  upon  by  his  plotting 
associates,  and  he  greedily  drank  the  poisonous 
advice  that  harmonized  so  strongly  with  his 
hourly  aspirations. 

As  the  conspiracy  spread,  Jacques  adopted 
a  different  demeanour  ;  no  outburst,  no  intem- 
perance of  language  escaped  him ;  an  un- 
wonted calm  reigned  among  those  of  the  con- 
victs who  were  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the 
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execution  of  the  momentous  matters  in   con- 
templation. 

Johnson,  since  his  appointment,  had  been 
an  object  of  their  special  dislike  and  jealousy, 
as  they  considered  him  an  official  spy,  ready 
to  report,  and  colour  highly,  any  observation 
or  event  he  might  witness  in  his  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  them ;  as  such,  they  feared  and 
hated  him. 

Even  Clincher  himself  was  infected  with 
this  hostile  feeling,  and  his  violent  removal 
was  frequently  canvassed,  from  a  vague,  ill- 
founded  supposition,  that,  if  he  was  out  of  the 
way,  they  might  discuss  their  plans  with 
greater  freedom. 

When  Johnson  left  Clincher  at  the  landing 
place  in  charge  of  the  boat,  while  he  proceeded 
onward  with  his  message  to  Captain  Dauby, 
the  demon  of  temptation  was  busy  within  him. 

The  present  was  a  golden  opportunity  not 
to  be  neglected,  to  rid  his  party  of  one  for- 
midable obstacle  to  their  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion, and,  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  he  fol- 
lowed the  unsuspecting  youth,  yet  stopped 
more  than  once,  as  loth  to  commit  a  cowardly 
action  so  foreign  to  his  nature.      How  changed 

were  bis  thoughts  as  he  rowed  back  to    the 
vol.  i.  o 
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dp,  on  recovering  his  boat !  his  noble  heart 
did  justice  to  the  unmerited  gallantry  of  the 
generous  youth,  whom  he  had  so  lately  doomed 
to  a  premature  and  violent  death.  He  inly 
swore  to  make  expiation  for  his  foul  intent,  by 
protecting  him  at  every  hazard,  and  he  felt  a 
momentary  rush  of  pleasure,  which  he  had  been 
long  stranger  to,  in  pledging  himself  to  this 
act  of  gratitude. 

The  oath,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  was  not  for- 
gotten. 

Even  Johnson's  vigilance  was  somewhat 
lulled  by  the  calm  behaviour  of  Jacques.  He 
wTas  no  longer  saluted  when  he  appeared 
among  the  convicts,  with  wild  bursts  of  intem- 
perate insult.  Unwonted  tranquillity  met 
him  on  every  side ;  and  frequent  enquiries  were 
made  from  him,  about  the  probable  duration  of 
the  voyage,  and  their  future  destiny  when  it 
should  be  terminated. 

Jacques  particularly  expressed  anxiety  for 
its  close;  and  frequently  congratulated  him 
on  his  good  fortune  in  acquiring  the  good 
opinion  of  the  captain,  which  he  so  justly 
merited  by  his  proper  conduct. 

"We  often  talk  of  you,  Johnson  ;  and 
most  of  us  are  heartily  ashamed  of  our  treat- 
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ment  of  you.  We  would  gladly  reform,  but 
fear  it  is  too  krte  to  win  a  good  name.  When 
our  voyage  is  ended,  we  shall  then  wish  we 
had  made  you  our  example." 

Had  this  been  a  solitary  instance  of  an  al- 
tered spirit  on  the  part  of  Jacques,  Johnson 
might  justly  have  suspected  its  worth;  but  its 
continuance,  which  he  witnessed  with  pleasure, 
tended  to  weaken  any  doubt  he  might  enter- 
tain, and  his  communications  with  Edward 
testified  his  willingness  to  believe  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion. 

Dan  by  had  now  wholly  recovered  his  health, 
and  his  presence  was  a  wholesome  check  to 
the  severity  of  Watson.  The  effects  of  his 
well-regulated  discipline,  tempered  by  urbanity 
of  manner,  were  soon  apparent  in  the  more 
cheerful  demeanour  of  the  crew,  and  it  seemed 
unreasonable  to  suspect  that  beneath  this 
flattering  exterior,  smouldered  the  embers  of 
discontent,  ready  to  burst  into  flame  at  the 
bidding  of  one  man. 

Indeed,  the  plans  of  Jacques  had  met  with 
success  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
He  had  ventured  to  tamper  with  one  of  the 
Marines,  who  was  fond  of  expatiating  on  the 
pleasures  he  had  enjoyed  during  a  voyage 
o  2 
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among  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  his  wish  to 
return  there ;  it  was  on  "  this  hint"  he  spake ; 
and  Jacques's  proposal  to  visit  that  quarter, 
after  gaining  possession  of  the  ship,  was  gree- 
dily listened  to. 

This  Marine  had  once  been  a  sergeant,  but 
for  insubordination  was  degraded  to  the  ranks, 
and  this  unmerited  indignity,  as  he  termed  it, 
rankled  deep  within  him.  He  promised,  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  to  render  the  muskets 
of  his  comrades  inefficient,  and,  if  possible,  to 
win  over  some  of  the  number. 

Even  Watson  was  startled  at  the  continu- 
ance of  this  unwonted  calm,  which  afforded  so 
few  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
favorite  passion,  and  consoled  himself  with  the 
complacent  idea  that  his  own  system  of  disci- 
pline had  tended  to  this  satisfactory  result. 

The  vessel  bounded  merrily  along  on  her 
onward  course.  The  weather,  the  breeze  were 
alike  favourable,  and  so  light  were  now  the 
required  duties,  that  the  men  clustered  into 
knots,  and  the  song  and  the  yarn,  writh  the 
frequent  laugh,  spoke  the  ligbt-heaited  sailor 
with  whom  all  memory  of  dangers  past  was 
lost  in  the  all  absorbing  zest  of  present  en* 
joyment. 
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The  attachment  of  Captain  Danby  to  Ed- 
ward seemed  daily  to  increase,  and  those  hours, 
which  were  not  engrossed  by  the  necessary 
duties  of  his  station,  were  devoted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  unrestricted  intercourse  with  him, 
and  frequently  through  the  genial  night,  they 
were  seen  pacing  the  deck  together. 

At  that  calm  and  shadowy  hour,  as  Edward 
gazed  upon  the  mighty  deep,  he  felt  the  truth 
of  the  inspired  work,  "  They  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in 
the  great  waters,  these  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep,"  VYhat 
spectacle  can  equal  it  for  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur ! 

It  is  all  alone  in  its  unchangeable  glory, 
in  the  severe  majesty  of  its  loveliness,  defying 
parallel  throughout  the  stupendous  works  of 
creation.  Ever  changing,  yet  under  every  as- 
pect, thrilling  the  soul  with  emotions  of  awe 
ton  intense  for  utterance. 

What  language  can  do  justice  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  stranger,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  gazes  on  the  luminous  brilliancy  it 
sometimes  presents,  undulating,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  in  waves  of  living  light,  like  myriads 
of  fairy  torches  glitiering  amid   the  silence  of 
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night,  anon  flashing  deep  beneath  the  surface, 
as  if  lighting  up  for  revelry  the  coral  bowers 
in  its  unseen  depths. 

Yes,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  vast  expanse  of 
waters,  bewildered  by  its  immensity,  but  could 
it  pierce  its  boundless  recesses,  teeming  with 
life  and  loveliness,  what  a  world  of  glorious 
wonders  would  bur^t  to  view,  such  as  imagina- 
tion would  fail  to  conceive. 

Though  trained  to  a  profession,  which  was 
his  glory  and  delight,  but  which  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  sweet  humanities 
of  life,  and  to  render  the  heart  callous  to  each 
gentler  impulse,  in  every  station  of  life,  the 
important  duties  of  which  Danby  had  been 
called  upon  to  fill,  he  had  ever  proved  himself 
faithful  in  the  performance. 

To  his  parents,  when  alive,  he  was  the  af- 
fectionate— the  dutiful  son.  To  his  orphan 
sister,  younger  than  himself,  the  sincere 
brother,  adviser,  and  protector. 

There  was  no  reserve  between  them,  they 
were  like  brothers,  in  the  mutual  outpourings 
of  their  respective  feelings. 

Edward's  eventful,  though  short  career;  the 
romantic  devotedness  and  constancy  of  that 
one  heart,  which  rose  like  the  star  of  hope  over 
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his  benighted  fate,  were  themes  of  interest  to 
which  Danby  often  recurred. 

"Mr.  Mortimer,"  he  said,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  "  what  an  inestimable  boon  is 
*  woman's  love !'  It  adds  brightness  to  our 
sunny  hours,  and  in  the  darkest,  is  our  sweet- 
est solace.  Sid  as  your  present  lot  is,  methinks 
it  would  have  been  utter  desolation  without 
this  enduring  resting  place  for  your  thoughts, 
hopes,  and  wishes.  I  am  not  like  you,  the  en- 
viable possessor  of  a  woman's  heart.  The  sea 
is  my  mistress,  as  well  as  my  profession  ;  but, 
from  my  boyish  years,  I  have  been  taught  the 
value  of  woman's  love.  Though  my  mother 
was,  for  a  long  time  previous  to  her  death,  in 
indifferent  health,  yet  she  was  ever  to  me  a 
rallying  point  in  all  my  petty  trials  and  sor- 
rows, and  when  her  chair  was  vacant,  and  she 
had  passed  away  for  ever  from  my  sight,  even 
yet  I  recollect  the  dreary  loneliness  that  op- 
pressed me,  as  my  father  was  an  austere  man, 
cold  and  repulsive  in  his  manner.  On  his 
death,  we  were  consigned  to  the  guardianship 
of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  a  widower,  with 
one  infant  daughter — I  was  then  a  stout  lad 
of  twelve,  my  sister,  three  years  younger,  and 
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it  b,  to  her  singular,  though  purely  domestic 
story,  that  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention. 

"  Our  guardian  was  a  kind,  single-hearted 
character,  devoted  to  his  duties,  and  beloved 
throughout  his  rural  district ;  but  he  was  awk- 
ward and  ungainly  in  his  manner,  and  his  ex- 
terior harmonized  little  with  the  noble  heart 
he  possessed. 

"  He  loved  us  as  his  children,  and  watched 
over  our  education  with  all  a  father's  fondness, 
assisted  by  a  maiden  sister,  who  superintended 
his  household,  and  whose  heart  was  cast  in  the 
same  kind  mould  as  her  brother's.  He  was  an 
excellent  classic,  and  flung  such  bright  flowers 
over  the  rugged  path  of  instruction  that  my 
sister  gradually  took  delight  in  sharing  my 
studies,  exhibiting  a  proficiency  that  elicited 
the  praises  of  her  teacher,  which  tended  to 
animate  her  to  increased  exertion,  and  she  soon 
left  me  far  behind. 

"  Two  years  glided  away  in  uninterrupted 
happiness;  and  the  time  approached  for  my 
removal  to  Eton. 

u  I  shall  pass  over  the  interval  till  my  return 
from  Eton,  which  was,  to  me,  a  new  world, 
where  my  confined  ideas  had  expanded  by  in- 
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tercourse  with  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
others.  I  saw  my  guardian  with  new  eyes.  I 
almost  forgot  his  kindness  of  heart,  the  affec- 
tion with  which  he  had  ever  treated  me,  and 
was  alive  only  to  the  ridicule  excited  by  his 
vulgar  and  forbidding  appearance,  forgetting 
that  everything  is  attractive,  or  otherwise, 
only  by  comparison,  and  that  I  was  giving 
birth  to  feelings  unjust  to  others  and  derogatory 
to  myself. 

"I  was  much  pleased  with  my  sister's  im 
proved  appearance.  She  was  tall,  and  beauti- 
fully interesting  ;  and  even  then  I  was  forming 
romantic  dreams  for  the  future,  as  to  the  sen- 
sation so  lovely  a  creature  would  cause  when 
introduced  into  the  world,  and  the  high  con- 
nexion she  would,  doubtless,  form  by  marriage, 
more  particularly,  as  she  was  not  left  portion- 
less. 

"  I  incidentally  alluded  to  the  outre  ap- 
pearance of  our  guardian ;  her  face  became 
crimson,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
she  whispered, 

"'  Dear  brother,  do  not  forget  how  kind  he 
has  been  to  us.' 

"  I  felt  this  quiet  reproof. 
o   5 
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" c  Indeed,  sister,  he  has  been  a  father  to  us 
both/ 

*'  She  turned  pale,  and  said  nothing  ;  and  I 
deemed  the  incident  too  trifling  for  further 
notice.  Her  present  home  seemed  all  the  world 
to  her,  the  bound  of  all  her  wishes ;  and,  in- 
deed, her  taste,  within  and  without,  had  ren- 
dered it  a  little  paradise. 

u  At  my  every  return  from  Eton,  she  seemed 
to  increase  in  loveliness,  and  I  used  to  banter 
her  upon  her  love  of  solitude,  and  her  pro- 
fessed unwillingness  to  enter  into  that  world 
which  she  was  so  calculated  to  adorn. 

u  I  had  chosen  the  sea  for  my  profession,  and 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  expected  sum- 
mons. When  I  finally  left  Eton,  I  was  ac- 
companied to  the  parsonage  by  Herbert,  a  fine 
young  fellow  of  high  family,  and  expectations, 
to  whom  I  was  much  attached.  He  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  with  the  household,  particu- 
larly with  my  guardian,  from  his  natural 
talents,  which  were  improved  by  application 
and  industry.  He  was  evidently  struck  with 
my  sister ;  and  my  castle-building  mania  was 
again  at  work.  She  was  already,  in  my  imagi- 
nation, his  affianced  bride,  as  I  could  not  an- 
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ticipate  objection  on  her  part,  and  its  fulfilment 
was  the  crowning  wish  of  my  heart. 

"But  now  I  went  to  sea.  After  getting 
over  the  buffets  and  indignities  which  are  a 
sore  trial  to  poor  middies,  during  their  proba- 
tionary career,  I  daily  grew  more  enamoured 
with  my  profession. 

"  For  three  years  I  was  afloat  on  foreign 
stations ;  and  though  I  had  few  opportunities 
for  distinguishing  myself,  I  was  not  altogether 
unnoticed.  I  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  one  of  the  boats,  in  the  attempt  to  capture 
a  slaver.  This  was  my  first  action  ;  I  felt  that 
God  was  on  our  side  in  such  a  cause,  and  our 
success  was  complete.  I  sprang  first  on  board ; 
but  was  struck  down,  and  saved  only  by  the 
timely  rescue  of  Atkins,  who  is  still  with  me, 
and  is,  I  believe,  Mr.  Mortimer,  a  favorite  of 
yours. 

"  When  our  ship  was  ordered  home,  the  cur- 
rent of  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  parsonage, 
from  whence  I  had  only  heard  twice  during 
my  long  absence. 

u  When  I  entered  the  shrubbery  which  sur- 
rounded it,  a  dog  bounded  forth  and  fawned 
upon  me,  which  I  knew  belonged  to  my  quon- 
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dam  schoolfellow,  and  there  he  sat  in  the 
shade  reading  a  letter.  We  were  mutually 
surprised  and  pleased  at  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing; though  he,  at  first,  hardly  recognized  his 
former  associate ;  he,  however,  damped  my  joy, 
by  saying,  he  was  just  preparing  for  his  depar- 
ture, which  the  letter,  I  found  him  reading, 
had  made  imperative.  I  was  too  eager  to  see 
my  sister  to  attend  to  his  excuses.  She  had 
seen  me  from  a  window,  and  in  a  moment  was 
in  my  arms.  I  thought  I  never  saw  so  lovely 
a  creature ;  and,  as  I  kissecl  her  beauteous 
cheek,  my  friend  turned  away,  and,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  hear,  we  have  not  since  met. 
Change  had  been  busy,  for  the  belter,  with  the 
inmates  during  my  absence.  Some  powerful 
influence  had  been  silently  working  upon  my 
guardian,  whose  exterior  presented  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness  in  dress,  and  softness  of  man- 
ner, which  I,  in  vain,  looked  for  in  former 
days. 

When  alone  with  my  sister,  I  remarked  upon 
my  friend's  singular  absence. 

"  '  I  hail  it  as  a  good  omen,  sister,  that  I 
should  find  him  here  on  my  arrival.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  that  he   should 
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solicit  your  love,  and  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception.  Believe  me,  sister,  he  is  every  way 
worthy  of  you.' 

81  She  betrayed  such  evident  pain  at  my 
warmth,  that  I  changed  the  subject,  and  it  was 
no  more  mentioned  during  the  evening. 

u  On  the  morrow,  before  I  was  up,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  friend,  whose  resi- 
dence was  within  ten  miles.  The  contents  were 
deeply  interesting,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

'"  I  left  you  yesterday  very  ab- 
ruptly. Let  the  enclosed  letter  plead  my  apo- 
logy. I  envied  you  a  brother's  happiness.  I 
could  not  bear  to  witness  your  happy  meeting 
with  your  sister.  She  has  rejected  me  de- 
cidedly, and  for  ever.  Need  I  say,  that,  at 
our  first  meeting,  she  woke  an  interest  in  my 
heart,  which  has  since  ripened  into  sincere, 
unchangeable  love.  During  your  absence,  I 
have  been  a  frequent  visiter  at  the  parsonage  ; 
received  with  kindness,  but  nothing  mure. 
After  the  first  avowal  of  my  love,  she  forbade 
all  farther  mention  of  it,  but  in  tones  so  sweet 
and  gentle,  that  I  still  continued  to  hope. 
Hope  is  now  crushed  for  ever  ;  read  the  en- 
closed; her  affections  are  no  longer  in  her  own 
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power ;  they  are  given  to  another.  When  I 
have  dispatched  this  letter,  I  shall  quit  the 
kingdom,  probably  for  ever.' 

a  The  few  lines  enclosed  were  from  my 
sister,  avowing  her  attachment  elsewhere;  and 
trusting  to  his  own  innate  sense  of  honour  and 
delicacy,  after  this  confession,  not  to  renew  the 
unavailing  subject.  All  my  airy  dreams  were  thus 
at  an  end.  She  alone  could  solve  the  mystery 
for  I  was  lost  in  wonder.  After  breakfast,  I 
followed  her  to  her  room,  where  she  generally 
retired  with  my  guardian's  daughter.  I  found 
her  seated  alone,  resting  her"  head  upon  her 
hand,  as  if  expecting  me  ;  and  nerving  herself 
to  an  explanation,  which  she  felt,  must  take 
place. 

"  '  Sister,'  I  cried,  l  my  poor  friend  quits  the 
kingdom  this  day,  and,  as  he  writes,  probably 
for  ever.  Your  rejection  of  him  has  driven 
him  to  this  extremity.' 

"  ( He  has  risen  in  my  estimation,  brother,' 
she  calmly  replied,  f  by  this  ready  determina- 
tion. I  own  his  merits,  and  wish  I  could  re- 
ward them.' 

"  f  Is  there  then  no  hope  for  him  ?  I  hold 
in  my  hand  your  note  to  him,  wherein  you  de- 
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clare  your  affections  are  already  disposed  of. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  sister,  to  oppose  you  on  so 
delicate  a  matter;  but  who  is  the  fortunate 
youth  who  has  secured  so  rich  a  treasure  ?' 

"  She  replied  not,  but  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  the  tears  fell  through  her 
fingers. 

"  The  little  girl  now  chanced  to  enter  the 
room,  and  observing  my  sister's  distress,  flung 
her  arms  sobbing  round  her  neck. 

'"Mr.  Danby,'  she  said,  in  her  artless  tone, 
'  you  must  not  make  her  cry.  She  is  my  own 
dear  mama.' 

"My  sister's  distress  now  amounted  to 
agony  ;  she  strained  the  innocent  pleader  to 
her  breast ;  and  as  she  seemed  incapable,  as 
yet,  of  entering  into  further  explanation,  I 
shortly  left  her  to  recover  her  composure.  The 
affectionate  fears  of  the  little  girl  had  summoned 
the  household  to  my  sister's  aid  without  her 
knowledge,  so  that  the  unwonted  occurrence 
was  generally  known,  and  freely  canvassed  ; 
consequently,  I  lost  no  time  in  explaining  its 
origin  to  my  guardian.  He  listened  in  silent 
wonder,  as,  in  his  simplicity,  he  had  never  sus- 
pected the  cause  that  lured  my  friend  so  often 
to  the  parsonage. 
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" (  Poor  thing,'  at  length  he  said,  "  I  will 
see  her  again  when  she  is  more  calm,  and  will 
assure  her  that  it  is  jour  wish,  and,  indeed, 
that  of  us  all,  to  contribute  to  her  happiness.' 

"During  the  morning,  I  visited  her  again, 
to  induce  her  to  stroll  with  me  through  my  old 
familiar  haunts  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  I 
found  my  guardian  with  her.  .  He  was  talking 
to  her  earnestly,  her  hand  locked  in  his,  and 
they  seemed  not  to  notice  my  entrance. 

u  '  Indeed,  my  child,  what  is  there  we  would 
not  all  do  to  ensure  your  happiness  ?  Fear  not 
your  brother's  displeasure.  He  has  told  me  all, 
and  will  not  renew  a  subject  so  distressing  to 
you,  but  will  patiently  wait  your  confidence. 
In  the  meantime,  resume  your  cheerfulness.' 

"  s  Indeed,  dear  Guardy,  1  am  no  where  so 
happy  as  with  you.   I  wish  not  to  change.' 

'kt  You  delight  me,  my  child,  with  this  as- 
surance. When  the  hour  of  parting  comes,  it 
will  be  a  hard  trial  to  all  here,  for  methinks 
everything  has  prospered  since  you  became  an 
inmate  of  this  dwelling.  Everybody  loves 
you.' 

"  '  Then  why  should  we  part,  dear  Guardy.' 

u  '  It  would  be  selfish  to  hope  you  will  ever 
remain  with  us.     A   time   must  come,    when 
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some  favoured  youth  will  claim  you  a9  bis 
own,  and  you  will  shine  a  happy  bride  among 
the  fairest  of  the  land.' 

"  '  Never,  never,'  she  impatiently  cried.  s  My 
home  shall  be  here  ;  I  cannot,  will  not  change. 
You  will  not  cast  me  off,  dear  Guardy." 

She  looked  up  and  a  slight  scream  escaped 
her,  as  she  observed  me  standing  near.  She 
started  from  her  seat,  and  looking  at  me  in 
evident  alarm,  remained  silent.  The  scene  I 
had  just  witnessed,  gave  rise  to  strange  sur- 
mises. I  could  no  longer  doubt  why  my 
friend  had  been  rejected.  Conviction  flashed 
upon  my  mind.  His  rival  was  before  me,  yet 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  predicament  in 
which  he  stood.  I  was  sadly  embarrassed,  but 
concluded  the  painful  interview  by  inviting  my 
sister  to  accompany  me  into  the  garden. 

s'  I  have  heard  all  that  passed,  sister,  between 
yourself  and  our  guardian.  How  am  I  to 
interpret  it  ?" 

As  she  made  no  reply, 

"  Am  I  to  consider  that  I  have  just  parted 
from  the  successful  rival  of  my  poor  friend, 
whom  your  rejection  lias  driven  into  banish- 
ment? Is  he  the  favoured  youth  whom  you 
design  for  my  brother-in-law  ?" 
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rt  She  turned  towards  me  with  more  firmness 
than  she  had  yet  displayed. 

"  f  There  is  a  bitterness  of  spirit  in  your 
words,  brother,  but  I  may  probably  have  de- 
served it.  Let  it  be  sufficient  that  I  here 
pledge  to  you  my  word,  that  I  will  never 
marry  without  your  consent/ 

w  '  Sister,  sister,  these  absurd  fancies  have 
been  unconsciously  growing  upon  you,  owing 
to  your  secluded  life.  You  must  mix  with  the 
world,  and  ere  long  you  will  yourself  be 
ashamed  of  them.  The  world  will  be  amused 
to  learn  the  choice  you  have  made  in  the  per- 
son of  your  own  guardian,  nearly  thrice  your 
age  and  so  little  attractive  in  appearance  and 
manner.  Can  you  expect  me  to  consider  with 
calmness  a  connection  so  unsuitable  in  every 
respect?  Happily  he  seems  not  aware  of  the 
honour  you  intend  him,  and  from  this  house 
you  must  remove. 

She  grasped  my  arm,  but  seemed  unable  to 
give  vent  to  her  emotions. 

"  s  We  are  both  young,  but,  I  doubt  not,  you 
will  consider  what  is  due  to  yourself,  and  let  a 
sense  of  female  delicacy  prevent  your  guardian 
reading  your  heart.  We  will  for  the  present 
decline  farther  argument.' 
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"  There  was  a  widow  lady,  of  ample  fortune, 
a  distant  relative  of  my  mother,  residing  at 
the  county  town,  who  had  been  always  kind  to 
us,  and  with  whom  I  had  been  an  especial 
favorite.  I  immediately  went  over  to  her  in 
the  confident  hope  that  she  would  assist  me 
with  her  advice,  nor  was  I  disappointed.  She 
entered  warmly  into  my  feelings,  proposed  that 
my  sister  should  remove  to  her  house,  and  bade 
me  return  and  prepare  her  for  the  change. 
When  the  carriage  arrived  the  next  day,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  to  convey  her  from 
the  parsonage,  she  seemed  to  obey  mechani- 
cally, as  if  stunned  with  the  intelligence.  The 
household  considered  it  only  as  a  temporary 
visit,  and  wondered  at  her  marble  paleness  of 
cheek  and  lingering  hesitation.  The  principle 
of  duty  was  strong  with  my  sister,  and  she 
evidently  strove  to  exert  herself,  but  the  effort 
was  too  painful  to  be  lasting.  I  watched,  with 
regret,  a  serious  change  steal  gradually  over 
her.  The  buoyancy  of  her  movement,  the 
ringing  laugh,  once  the  delight  of  the  par- 
sonage, were  gone,  and  in  their  place  succeeded 
a  listless  stagnation,  that  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  nothing  around,  but  preyed  upon 
the  mind    within.      The    arrival  of  frequent 
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letters  from  the  parsonage,  particulaily  the  art- 
less complaints  of  the  little  girl  for  the  absence 
of  her  l  own  dear  mamma,'  seemed  to  feed 
her  grief,  and  they  were  intercepted.  The 
kind  widow  did  all  she  could  to  rouse  her 
from  her  all-absorbing  dream,  but  the  effect 
was  only  transient. 

"  '  Sister,'  I  said,  as  she  was  one  morning 
more  depressed  than  usual,  '  when  will  better 
thoughts  prevail  within  you?  my  own  duties 
will  soon  call  me  away,  and  can  I  leave  you 
in  this  state,  a  continued  burthen  to  our  kind 
friend  ?' 

s\s  Methinks  I  should  be  better,  brother,  could 
I  hear  from  the  parsonage.  This  silence  weighs 
me  down  with  suspense,  I  fear  it  is  caused  by 
illness.' 

"  (  Be  satisfied,  they  are  all  well.  If  no  other 
remedy  succeed  to  route  you  to  better  feeling, 
I  must  adopt  the  desperate  alternative  of  re- 
vealing all  to  our  guardian,  and  calling  upon 
him  to  assist  me  in  your  recover}-.  Will  not 
your  delicacy  shrink  from  this  sad  exposure, 
but  its  adoption  rest*  with  yourself.' 

rt  f  Save  me,'  she  wildly  cried,  'save  ne 
from  this  degradation.     What  will  he  think  of 
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me  ?   I  must,  I  will  rally,  at  least  will  endea- 
vour so  to  do.* 

"  The  widow  proposed  an  excursion  to  a  noted 
watering  place,  from  which  she  lived  not  far 
distant,  in  hopes  that  its  romantic  neighbour- 
hood might  divert  her  thoughts,  but  even 
novelty  had  no  charms  to  win  her  back  to 
reality.  She  seemed  lost  in  an  ideal  world  of 
her  own,  and  altogether  incapable  of  the 
energy  required  to  conquer  her  abstraction. 
In  the  mean  time  her  health  declined,  and  the 
prospect  was  indeed  gloomy.  One  day  as  we 
were  driving  out  together  in  an  open  car- 
riage, the  coachman  was  by  a  sudden  jolt 
shaken  off  his  seat  and  fell  into  the  road.  I 
chanced  to  be  seated  by  his  side,  and  stooping 
forward  to  catch  the*  reins  lost  my  balance,  and 
though  I  was  in  imminent  danger  by  falling 
upon  the  horses,  yet  by  a  sudden  exertion  I 
rolled  upon  the  ground  unhurt.  The  spirited 
horses  sprang  forward  at  a  gallop.  My  sister 
was  alone  in  the  carriage,  and  in  wild  alarm  I 
watched  their  mad  career.  A  bend  of  the 
road  soon  shut  them  from  my  sight;  I  trembled 
for  my  sister's  life,  and  followed  anxiously 
alone,  as  the  man  lay  stunned  with  his  fall; 
after  running  half  a  mile  I  overtook  the  car- 
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riage,  the  horses  were  struggling  on  the  ground, 
and  my  sister,  apparently  unhurt,  striving,  with 
loud  screams,  to  rescue  a  man  that  lay  under 
them.  Her  cries  soon  brought  help,  and  how 
was  I  horror-struck  to  see  the  body  of  my 
guardian  drawn  from  beneath  bleeding,  and 
to  appearance,  lifeless.  He  was  instantly 
borne  to  the  nearest  house,  medical  aid  sum- 
moned, and  it  was  found  that  he  had  some  ribs 
broken,  one  arm  fractured,  besides  many 
serious  bruises.  He  was  returning  on  horse- 
back from  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
met  the  horses  in  their  furious  course,  recog- 
nized my  sister,  dashed  at  full  speed  after  them 
and;  reckless  of  himself,  caught  one  of  the 
animals  by  the  bridle  and  by  mere  force 
swerved  him  round.  He  fell  underneath,  and 
their  farther  career  was  stopped.  This  act  of 
intrepidity  probably  saved  my  sister's  life.  It 
Mas  now  that  all  her  abstraction  passed  away 
at  once.  She  was  now  all  activity  and  energy, 
venting  no  useless  complaints  but  devoting 
herself  to  the  recovery  of  that  being  in  whom 
her  own  existence  was  centred.  Her  exertion?, 
her  sleepless  cares  were  blessed  by  Providence 
with  success,  and  her  patient  was  at  length 
pronounced  out  of   danger.     They  had,  as  it 
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were,  restored  each  other  to  existence,  and  I 
now  looked  upon  my  sister's  rooted  attach- 
ment with  more  favourable  eyes.  Even  our 
kind  friend  confessed  that  farther  opposition 
would  be  cruelty,  it  seemed  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  poor  guardian's  amaze- 
ment as  he  listened  to  the  romantic  history  of 
my  si-ter's  deep  attachment.  It  was,  he  owned, 
incredible  that  he  should  be  singled  out  as  the 
exclusive  possessor  of  a  treasure  to  which  he 
should  never  have  dared  to  aspire,  nor  would 
he  believe  it  till  he  heard  it  confirmed  by  her 
own  lips.  I  led  the  willing  fair  one  to  him, 
left  them  together  to  the  sacred  enjoyment  of 
unreserved  intercourse,  and  retired  with  a  full 
heart  to  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  and  sobbed 
like  a  child.  This  occurred  three  years  ago, 
and  a  fortnight  before  the  ship  left  the  shores 
of  England,  I  stood  sponsor  to  their  first  child, 
and  if  ever  I  should  hear  doubts  cast  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  wedded  state,  I  would 
refer  the  caviller  to  the  Parsonage,  where  all  is 
sunshine  and  peace." 

After  a  short  converse  upon  the  romantic 
incidents  of  this  domestic  history,  Danby 
turned  away  to  speak  to  the  helmsman,  leaving 
Edward    in    dreamy    enjoyment    of  his    own 
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thoughts,  gazing  on  the  new  constellations  and 
lost  in  contemplation  of  the  magnificent  scene. 
He  noticed  not  some  stealthy  figures  that 
mounted  the  deck,  and  while  the  helmsman 
pointed  Danby's  attention  seaward,  stole  softly 
behind  the  captain,  seized  him  with  giant 
strength,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  pulled 
a  cap  tightly  over  his  head.  The  scuffle  roused 
Edward,  but  ere  he  could  interpose  he  was 
also  seized  and  treated  in  like  manner.  A 
low  whistle  now  sounded,  and  in  an  instant  a 
tumultuous  noise  rose  from  below  but  soon 
burst  into  a  frantic  yell,  as  half  naked  figure?, 
variously  armed,  emerged  furiously  to  the 
upper  deck,  bent  on  mischief,  and  poured  in 
on  every  side,  defying  all  resistance.  The  alarm 
spread  throughout  the  ship,  but  the  surprise  on 
the  part  of  the  mutineers  wTas  complete.  Many 
a  gallant  fellow,  who  had  been  proof  against 
seduction,  now  met  his  fate.  The  marines 
seemed  to  have  been  drugged  with  liquor,  and 
the  few  who  were  capable  of  doing  their  duty 
and  stood  firm,  were  soon  overpowered,  as  their 
pieces  had  been  rendered  useless.  When  Jac- 
ques and  Clincher,  who  acted  as  ring-leaders, 
were  satisfied  that  their  success  was  secure 
against    any    reverse,    and   the    ship  in  their 
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power,  they  stopped  the  shedding  of  blood, 
ordered  those  on  whom  they  could  not  depend, 
to  be  placed  under  guard,  and  stepped  for- 
ward where  Danby  lay  helpless  and  unable  to 
rise.  Jacques  ordered  him  to  be  unbound  and 
the  cap  to  be  stripped  off  his  face,  and  there 
Danby  stood,  sternly  gazing  on  the  spectacle 
before  him,  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart,  and  yet  he  quailed   not.     The   leaders 

stood  one  on  each  side  of  him,  naked  from  the 

* 
waist    upwards,   their  cutlasses    wet    with  the 

blood   of  the   best    and   bravest   of   his  crew, 

and  ranged  on   both  sides  of  the   deck    were 

lines  of  conspirators,  with  the  aspect  of  fiends, 

flushed  with  conquest   and  ready  to  renew  the 

work   of   slaughter    at    the    bidding    of    their 

leaders. 

"  Captain  Danby,"  said  Jacques,  "  the  vessel 
has  now  changed  owners.  She  is  ours  by 
right  of  conquest.  You  deserve,  sir,  a  better 
fate,  but  your  life  is  safe." 

"  Silence,  sir,  and  let  me  address  these  mis- 
guided men." 

But  Jacques  well  knew  the  impolicy  of  al- 
lowing this  appeal. 

"  Captain  Danby,  any  trifling  will  endanger 

VOL.    I.  P 
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your  life.  One  word  from  me  and  these  men 
are  upon  you.     Quick,  lower  the  boat." 

It  was  done  at  the  moment,  and  Danby, 
who  saw  the  futility  of  resistance,  cried  in  a 
commanding  tone, 

u  Think  you  not,  misguided  wretches,  we 
shall  meet  again.' ' 

Then  yielded  to  his  fate,  and  was  hurried 
into  the  boat,  a  signal  also  being  at  the  same 
time  given  to  Edward  to  follow  him. 

"  Pass  the  word  through  the  ship,"  said 
Jacques,  "  those  that  wish  to  leave  the  ship 
must  come  forward."' 

Only  seven  obeyed  the  summons,  headed  by 
Watson.  The  rest  of  the  survivors,  blinded 
by  the  unexpected  success  of  the  mutineers 
and  eager  for  plunder,  had  joined  their  ranks. 

"  Mr.  Watson,"  said  Clincher,  "  we  cannot 
spare  you  yet ;  fall  back,  sir,  and  give  way  to 
the  rest.  Lord  love  you,  your  trial  is  yet  to 
come  on.  The  cat's  quite  ready,  sir,  that  is 
to  cry  quits  on  your  delicate  back." 

Watson,  in  spite  of  himself,  shuddered  at 
this  manifestation  of  the  fate  hanging  over 
him,  and  reluctantly  obeyed  the  mandate. 
Even  in  this  last  extremity,  Clincher,  in  es- 
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timation  of  Danby's  general  kindness  had 
stowed  a  supply  of  necessaries  in  the  boat, 
though  he  had  refused  him  permission  to  de- 
scend into  his  own  cabin  to  make  his  own 
selection  at  so  momentous  a  crisis.  He  also 
flung  a  few  cutlasses  into  it,  but  was  stopped 
by  Jacques,  who  coolly  observed,  u  those 
weapons  were  of  no  use  against  sharks,"  and 
then  loudly  shouted, 

"Cast  off  the  rope," 

It  was  done,  the  boat  swung  off,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  ship  every  moment  increased, 
its  gallant  inmates  abandoned  to  their  fate  in 
the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean.  They  were  nine 
in  number. 

"  The  boy,  the  boy,  where  is  Johnson  ?" 
cried  Atkins. 

Edward  started  at  the  call. 

"  He  must  not  be  left  behind,  row  back  to 
the  ship." 

While  this  was  attempted,  Edward  elevated 
his  handkerchief  on  the  top  of  an  oar,  shouting 
to  attract  notice  on  board.  In  an  instant 
several  muskets  were  pointed  at  the  boat  and 
signals  made  to  warn  it  off.  Still  the  boat 
approached,  and  several  shots  were  fired.  As 
p  3 
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the  smoke  cleared  away,  no  clanger  or  hurt  was 
discovered. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Danby,  "  I  share 
your  anxiety  about  your  friend.  It  is  un- 
availing— I  am  satisfied  the  shots  were  fired 
over  our  heads,  the  next  may  prove  fatal,  if  we 
persevere.' ' 

They  rested  on  their  oars,  and  every  eye 
was  turned  in  silence  towards  the  ship,  that 
now  with  all  her  sails  swelling  to  the  rising 
breeze,  swept  majestically  over  the  waves 
gradually  lessening  to  the  sight,.  They  were 
now  all  alone  in  their  desolation.  Every  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  seemed  wholly 
cut  off,  they  were  all  the  world  to  themselves, 
and  it  was  to  their  own  courage,  activity,  and 
coolness,  they  were  to  look,  under  Heaven's 
blessing,  for  their  final  extrication  from  their 
awful  peril. 

Like  a  close  knit  band  of  brothers,  they 
faced,  with  fearless  hearts,  the  unknown  miseries 
that  awTaited  them,  and  even  felt  a  glow  of 
conscious  pride  in  thus  devoting  themselves 
for  duty's  sake. 

"  My  lads,"  said  Danby,  "  this  is  an  unex- 
pected change,  but  even  if  our  doom  is  sealed, 
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&nd  we  never  see  old  England  again,  our 
memories  will  be  free  from  crime.  But,  my 
friends,"  he  said,  more  cheerfully,  "  I  have 
better  hopes ;  the  triumph  of  those  wretches 
will  be  but  short  ;  justice  will  overtake  them 
at  last,  and  we  shall  yet  live  to  see  it.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  trust  in  Him  who  has  power 
to  save  us,  and  meet  our  present  reverse  like 
men.  You  have  once  saved  my  life,  Atkins, 
and  with  God's  blessing,  may  help  to  do  it 
again." 

The  honest  heart  of  Atkins  swelled  at  this 
kind  acknowledgment  of  his  Captain,  and  a 
tear  sprang  to  his  eye. 

u  But  now,  our  first  thought,"  continued 
Dan  by,  "  must  be  to  overhaul  the  stores  in  the 
boat." 

The  boat  itself  was  strong  built  and  suffi- 
ciently large  for  their  number,  and  contained 
two  spare  oars.  Anxiously  they  lifted  up  the 
old  sail  beneath  which  the  stock  was  stowed, 
and  an  exact  account  was  taken  of  everything. 
After  a  careful  investigation,  there  appeared  a 
supply,  including  the  essential  article  of  water, 
sufficient,  with  a  fixed  daily  allowance  to  each, 
to  last  thirty  days,  besides  a  keg  of  rum,  and  a 
large  trunk  belonging  to  the  Captain. 
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"  We  will  appoint  you,  Mr.  Mortimer,  to 
attend  to  the  daily  distribution,  and  please 
break  open  that  trunk,  some  of  our  friends, 
I  see,  are  slenderly  provided  with  covering." 

In  fact,  some  of  the  sailors,  had  been  so 
hastily  roused  from  their  sleep,  that  they  were 
literally  almost  naked.  Among  these  was  the 
carpenter's  mate,  who  said  that  Jacques,  seemed 
determined  to  detain  him  on  board,  on  account 
of  his  skill  in  his  department,  but  Clincher 
contrived  to  pass  him  forward. 

"  But  for  the  one  foul  blot  on  his  character," 
said  Danby,  thoughtfully,  M  1  believe  Clincher 
has  done  his  best  for  us." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  observed  Atkins,  "and 
that  foul  blot  should  be  visited  on  Mr.  Watson, 
and  I  apprehend,  will  be  most  severely,  for  he 
will  surely  have  to  undergo  the  threatened 
trial.' ' 

Danby  said  nothing,  but  felt  the  truth  of 
the  remark.  From  the  trunk,  Edward  drew 
forth  two  hangers,  a  spy  glass,  and  two  brace 
of  pistols,  with  powder  and  ball,  which  Atkins 
observed  with  secret  satisfaction,  remarking,— 

"  They  might  be  useful,  but  there  are  no 
nautical  instruments,  we  shall  be  fast  for  a 
reckoning.     Clincher  has  here  forgotten  us." 
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w  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  D.mby,  "  the 
o  nission  must  have  been  intention il,  other- 
wise it  might  have  interfered  with  his  own 
safety.  Judging  from  our  last  observation,  we 
are  barely  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  Equator, 
west.  But  we  must  up,  and  be  doing,  and 
contrive  some  substitute  for  a  mast  and  sail,  for 
we  must  not  depend  solely  upon  our  oars. 
There  is  the  carpenter  next  you,  Atkins,  at 
your  feet  a  spare  oar  or  two,  and  this  old  sail 
covering ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  1  see  some- 
thing peeping  from  beneath  that  trunk  that 
will  hasten  the  work." 

And  sure  enough,  there  proved  to  be  some 
carpenter's  tools,  mixed  with  old  junk  and 
cordage. 

"  Clincher  again,"  cried  Atkins,  exultingly, 
but  soon  in  a  softened  tone,  "  would  he  were 
here." 

As  long  as  their  own  regretted  vessel  ap- 
peared in  sight,  they  felt  not  wholly  solitary, 
but  when  they  could  no  longer  catch  the  fading 
speck,  a  pang  of  deeper  loneliness  chi. led  every 
heart.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  self-preser- 
vation roused  them  to  active  effort,  and  they 
canght  firmness  from  the  cheerful  resignation 
of  D.inby. 
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The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  a  fresh  breeze 
which  tempered  the  increasing  heat,  and  they 
contrived  a  sort  of  awning  over  the  after  part 
of  the  boat,  for  alternate  shelter  and  sleep. 
There  was,  however,  one  among  the  inmates 
who,  though  foremost  in  activity,  was  at  in- 
tervals, wrapt  in  anxious  thought.  It  was  not 
for  himself,  that  Edward's  brow  was  thus  over- 
cast: the  uncertain  fate  of  Johnson  preyed 
upon  his  mind.  Well  he  knew,  the  ardent 
youth  would  never  have  remained  behind,  had 
no  coercion  been  used  to  detain  him.  He  had 
seen  him  in  his  usual  spirits,  shortly  previous 
to  the  outbreak.  Where  was  he  now,  and 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  his  absence  ?  He 
caught  Danby's  eye  more  than  once  fixed  upon 
him,  and  he  strove  to  shake  off  the  de- 
pression. 

(i  It  is  not  on  your  own  account,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, that  evident  anxiety." 

"You  read  my  thoughts,  Captain  Danby  ; 
the  poor  youth's  mysterious  absence,  it  is  that 
which  frets  me, 

"  Mistrust  not  Providence,  Mr.  Mortimer. 
Doubt  not  we  shall  see  him  again,  but  now 
other  cares  demand  our  exclusive  energies,  and 
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yours,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  wanting.     I  ex- 
pect much  from  them." 

Dan  by' s  was  a  master  spirit  whose  every 
word  seemed  indued  with  a  power  peculiarly  its 
own  over  the  hearers.  Edward  had  frequently 
noticed  this,  and  now  he  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledged in  hisown  person.  Praise  from  such 
a  character  roused  greater  anxiety  to  merit  it. 
Such  is  the  mighty  influence  of  example,  be 
it  for  good  or  evil. 

"What  think  you  of  that,  Mr.  Mortimer," 
said  Atkins,  smiling,  on  the  handy  work,  as  he 
hoisted  the  well  contrived  sail;  "I've  heard 
my  poor  mother  say,  never  throw  nothing 
away;  you  may  happen  to  want  it  when  you 
have  it  not." 

"  You  both,"  replied  Edward,  "  deserve  an 
extra  glass  of  rum  for  your  cleverness." 

"  We  may  deserve  it,"  said  Atkins,  in  his 
usual  measured  terms  ;  "but  we  must  not  have 
it.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  rest.  If  we 
had  all  our  deservings,  Mr.  Mortimer,  I'm  think- 
ing we  should  none  of  us  be  here." 

The  oars  were  gladly  laid  asiJe,  as  the  breeze, 
still  blowing  fresh,  was  caught  by  the  sail,  and 
the  boat  flew  merrily  along,  the  white  spray 
dashing  round  its  bows  ;  and  through  the  day 
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this  onward  course  was  continued  with  little 
variation.  The  spy  glass  was  in  constant 
requisition,  the  horizon  swept  on  every  side, 
but  no  sail  had  hitherto  appeared  in  sight. 
There  seemed  every  certainty  that  the  muti- 
neers, would  shape  their  course  round  Cape 
Horn,  to  reach  the  Pacific,  but  it  was  out  of 
the  chapter  of  possibilities  on  their  part  to 
attempt  a  pursuit.  Their  cwn  safety  was 
their  more  paramount  object  and  their  extrica- 
tion from  present  dangers,  and  the  chance  of 
reaching  6ome  friendly  port,  were  environed 
with  difficulties  that  seemed  insurmountable. 
As  the  first  evening  drew  on,  the  breeze  which 
had  been  gradually  strengthening,  increased  to 
a  heavy  gale,  and  the  night  came  on  dark  and 
lowering.  The  swell  increased  in  violence, 
and  the  waves  broke  over  the  boat,  drenching 
the  exhausted  inmates,  and  entailing  on  them 
incessant  toil  in  baling  out  the  water.  They 
managed  to  keep  the  boat,  as  well  as  they  could, 
before  the  wind,  but  no  guiding  star  peeped 
through  the  dense  atmosphere  that  hung  like  a 
superincumbent  mass^over  their  heads,  defying 
even  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  they  waited 
with  feverish  impatience,  the  lingering  depar- 
ture of  darkness,  that  they  might  see  the  full 
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extent  of  their  danger,  and  be  better  prepare  J 
to  meet  it.  After  many  harassing  hours  thus 
spent,  suddenly,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the 
mist  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  morning 
broke  cheerfully  and  brightly.  In  one  hour 
scarce  a  vapour  was  seen,  the  mounting  sun, 
poured  its  dazzling  splendour  over  the  dancing 
waters,  and  to  the  horizon's  edge,  on  every  side, 
all  was  clear  and  cloudless.  The  propitious 
change  brought  a  cessation  to  their  toil,  and 
what  was  more  consoling,  to  that  fearful 
suspense  and  uncertainty  which  accompanied 
the  hours  of  darkness.  They  looked  round,  their 
hearts  beat  once  more  with  hope  and  thankful- 
ness, and  at  the  bidding  of  Danby,  they  poured 
forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  mercy  and  help  to 
that  Being,  whose  eye  was  upon  them.  They 
rose  refreshed,  and  turned  with  more  confident 
hearts  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  their  own 
situation.  The  day  came  on  hot  and  sultry, 
and  their  drenched  clothes  soon  exhibited  its 
beneficial  influence ;  but  their  main  anxiety 
was  respecting  the  stores,  which  they  feared 
would  not  only  be  damaged  but  diminished  by 
the  continued  rush  of  the  waves,  nor  was  that 
anxiety  lessened  on  examination. 

The    decrease    and  damage  were  alarming 
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but  still  no  word  betrayed  the  sickening  sensa- 
tion that  examination  caused.  Danby  noticed 
the  general  degression  which  he  could  not  help 
sharing,  but  after  the  morning  distribution  had 
been  made,  he  cheerfully  ordered  part  of  the  men 
to  the  sleeping  berth,  after  the  severe  duties  of  the 
night,  including  Edward,  who  was  nothing  loth 
to  obey.  The  wind  continued  to  blow,  though 
with  abated  force,  from  the  same  quarter,  and 
the  boat,  which  had  been  kept  running  rapidly 
before  the  wind  in  an  easterly  direction,  during 
the  darkness,  still  continued,  though  more 
slowly,  the  same  course,  nor  did  Danby  deem 
it  advisable  to  struggle  against  it  by  rowing,  as 
it  seemed  but  a  choice  of  evils,  and  they  might 
waste  their  strength  fruitlessly  in  the  attempt. 
Though  Danby  encouraged  all  to  state  their 
unreserved  opinion  respecting  their  situation, 
in  order  to  consult  for  the  general  safety,  it 
was  on  Atkins's  skill  and  nautical  experience 
that  he  placed  the  greatest  reliance.  He  had 
always  considered  him  as  the  fearless,  expe- 
rienced seaman,  but  Atkins  had  saved  his  life, 
and  he  had  since  regarded  him  with  no  common 
warmth.  Now  they  were  placed  in  more  im- 
mediate contact,  but  the  true  hearted  sailor, 
though  he  rejoiced  in  the  open,  familiar  bearing 
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of  his  Captain,  was  never  wanting  in  the   re- 
spect due  to  his  superior  station. 

"I'm  thinking,  Sir,"  said  Atkins,  lowering 
the  spy  glass;  "that  if  we  hold  on  running  in 
this  direction,  we  shall  in  time  cross  the  track 
of  the  slavers.  If  such  be  our  luck,  and  I  see 
no  cause  to  doubt  it,  we  may  yet  chance  to 
recover  our  ship.  We  shall  walk  her  decks 
again,  Sir,  depend  upon  it,  before  we  see  Eng- 
land," said  the  honest  fellow,  in  a  tone  that 
inspired  confidence. 

"  Your  supposition,  Atkins,  is  not  a  ground- 
less one,"  replied  Danby,  "  but  your  con- 
clusion is  not  so  obvious.  We  may  even  fall 
in  with  a  slaver,  but  how  that  can  tend  to  the 
recovery  of  our  own  vessel,  is  not  quite  so 
clear." 

"  The  slavers,"  said  Atkins  with  a  look  full 
of  meaning,  "  are  not  the  large  craft  they  used 
to  be.  They  stow  the  black  wretches,  like 
peas,  in  a  little  compass.  If  we  fall  in,  Sir 
with  a  tight  little  thing  of  this  kind,  may  we 
not  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as  I've  heard 
say,  free  the  live  cargo,  and  help  ourselves  to 
the  vessel." 

Danby  grasped  the  speaker's  hand  and  ex- 
claimed in  an  animated  tone, 
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"  And  why  not  ?  our  arms  are  yet  strong, 
we  have  weapons  on  board — only  let  the 
chance   be  ours." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir,  only  let  the  chance  be 
ours,"  echoed  Atkins. 

Edward  here  broke  upon  the  conversation, 
and  Danby  told  him  its  purport. 

"  I  have  had  a  strange  dream,  Captain 
Danby,"  said  Edward,  "  and  stranger  still,  it 
tallies  with  what  I  have  just  heard,  yet  'tis 
fraught  with  hope." 

Like  many  of  his  class,  Atkins  was  emi- 
nently superstitious ;  he  had  a  deep  venera- 
tion for  dreams,  implicitly  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  apparitions,  and  everything  marvel- 
lous found  in  him  a  ready  listener.  At  Ed- 
ward's mention  of  a  strange  dream,  he  stared 
at  him  in  eager  expectation. 

u  I  dreamed  that  the  past  awful  night  with 
all  its  terrors,  was  still  continued.  My  mother 
appeared  to  me,  told  me  not  to  despair,  but  to 
trust  in  God.  Soon  the  scene  changed,  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  fight,  were  victorious, 
and  a  crowd  of  famished  wretches  hailed  us  as 
deliverers.     The  noise  awroke  me." 

a  'Tis  indeed  a  strange  coincidence,  Mr 
Mortimer,' '  said  Danby;  "we  must  not  wan- 
tonly reject  it." 
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"  Re  were  worse  than  an  infidel,  Captain 
Danby,"  interrupted  Atkins,  "  that  despises 
dreams.  Many  a  scorner's  laugh  has  soon  rung 
to  another  tune.  My  poor  mother  used  to  call 
them  revealings  from  Heaven,  and  when  I  was 
a  lad,  I  would  sit  for  hours  trembling  at  her 
ghostly  yarns.  1  could  repeat  to  you  some  of 
them,  Mr.  Mortimer,  that  would  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end,  but  now  is  not  the 
time." 

"Indeed  it  is  not,  good  Atkins ;'*  said 
Danby,  "  we  will  defer  the  hearing  till  we  have 
recovered  our  vessel.  In  the  meantime,  as 
there  is  little  wind,  we  will  assist  the  sail  with 
our  oars,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  more  likely 
to  attain  your  object,  by  steering  a  point  to  the 
north.' ' 

The  crew  were  now  in  a  pleasant  state  of 
excitement.  They  had  an  object  for  their  con- 
stant look-out  and  conversation,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  dwelling  too  much  on  their 
actual  condition.  They  canvassed  the  pro- 
bability of  Atkins's  suggestion  till  they  felt  as- 
sured of  its  success,  and  all  for  the  present 
was  animation  and  hope.  At  every  opportu- 
nity Atkins  would  endeavour  to  draw  Edward 
into   conversation  respecting   his   dream,    but 
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mere  particularly  when  Danby  had  retired  to 
share  his  turn  of  rest.  Then  it  was,  that  his 
eagerness  was  fully  gratified,  as  he  was  greedily 
listened  to  by  his  attentive  messmates,  who,  for 
awhile  forgot  their  own  cares,  as  he  opened  his 
mother's  budget  of  superstitious  wonders,  and 
no  other  mode  .so  effectual  to  cause  this  desir- 
able, though  temporary  oblivion,  could  have 
been  adopted,  or  at  a  more  seasonable  junc- 
ture. 

Though  the  heat  was  intense  and  the  sun 
poured  its  burning  rays  on  their  heads,  ac- 
companied with  an  incessant  craving  for  water 
which  could  not  be  gratified,  they  thought  of 
the  previous  night,  and  murmured  not.  All 
that  day  and  the  succeeding  night,  during 
which  the  breeze  happily  freshened,  rendering 
the  toil  of  rowing  unnecessary,  they  continued 
the  same  course,  till  another  dawn  broke  upon 
their  loneliness.  As  Edward  distributed  the 
moring  meal,  and  the  scanty  remnant  was 
obvious  to  all,  their  hearts  were  unusually  de- 
pressed. A  few  days  more  without  relief  and 
famine  will  begin  its  work.  When  the  poor 
repast  was  ended,  Edward  took  the  spy-glass, 
and  scarce  had  he  applied  it,  ere  the  ex- 
clamation, "a  sail!  a  sail!*'  burst  wildly  from 
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him.  As  Danby  hastily  turned,  there  was  a 
general  rush  where  Edward  stood,  and  the 
boat  giving  a  lurch,  Danby  inadvertently  lost 
his  steadiness  and  fell  overboard.  Edward 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  as  he  disappeared 
beneath  the  waves  and  was  in  the  act  of  spring- 
ing overboard  to  his  rescue,  when  he  was 
pulled  back  by  Atkins  who  was  already 
stripped. 

"  This  is  my  duty,  Mr.  Mortimer,  stay  here 
sir,  you  will  be  useful  by  and  by." 

In  a  moment  he  was  in  the  water,  he  seemed 
familiar  with  the  element,  the  boat  was  kept 
aback,  the  strange  sail  was  forgot  in  the  new 
excitement,  and  every  eye  was  turned  in  one 
direction.  It  was  Edward's  fortune  as  he 
hung  over  the  side,  to  observe  Danby  as  he 
rose  near  him  to  the  surface.  He  grasped  the 
body,  and  it  was  at  length  lifted  insensible  into 
the  boat. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the  general 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  Danby  exhibiting 
any  sign  of  life.  It  appeared,  that  in  falling, 
he  had  been  stunned  by  his  head  striking  the 
edge  of  the  boat,  and  Edward  forgot  all  he 
had  suffered  in  thankfulness  t.o  hear  his  name 
again  pronounced.     When  he   was  wholly  re- 
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covered  and  heard  from  Atkins  that  it  was 
probably  owing  to  Edward's  timely  aid  that 
he  was  rescued  from  drowning,  he  grasped 
Edward's  hand  while  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  It  was  only  my  good  fortune,  Captain 
Danby,  any  other  of  the  crew  might  have 
rendered  you  the  same  service." 

"  Address  me  not,  my  dear  friend,  in  this 
cold,  formal  manner;  after  all  I  owe  you,  it 
must  not  be." 

"  Captain  Danby,  as  long  as  my  present  de- 
gradation fastens  upon  me,  there  must  be  a 
marked  distinction  between  us.  A  time  may 
come  when  it  may  be  otherwise." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Danby, 
thoughtfully.  "  That  time  will  come,  but  even 
now  we  must  still  be  brothers." 

In  the  mean  time  the  strange  sail  had  dis- 
appeared. 

It  was  a  matter  of  serious  speculation  to 
what  country  it  belonged,  and  upon  some  the 
disappointment  of  revived  hope  fell  heavily,  but 
with  Atkins  it  was  otherwise — his  spirits  were 
more  buoyant  than  ever. 

"  I  am  thinking,  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  tide 
may  turn  in  our  favour  sooner  than  we  have 
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a  notion  of.  To  be  sure  that  craft  has  been 
too  quick  for  us,  but  that  is  no  rule  why  we 
should  be  duwn  upon  it.  What  has  happened 
once  may  happen  again,  and  with  better  luck 
to  it,  thanks  to  your  dream,  which  will  all  turn 
up,  you'll  see,  gospel  true." 

This  remark  was  cheered  by  those  about 
him.  One  of  the  sailors  now  turned  Atkins's 
attention  to  the  unwonted  swell  of  the  sea 
and  the  quick  gusts  of  wind,  driving  the  broken 
scud  before  them,  and  gradually  obscuring  the 
bright  face  of  the  heavens. 

"  I  have  been  watching  the  change  for  some 
time,"  said  Atkins,  "  and  we  must  prepare  for 
a  fearful,  though  I  hope,  but  a  short  struggle, 
and  that  soon.  Now  it  comes  on  thick  and 
fast.     Quick,  lower  the  sail." 

It  was  too  late,  the  terrific  blast  rent  it  to 
bits,  snapped  the  mast  like  a  twig,  and  a*vept 
them  overboard  to  the  general  dismay.  The 
noise  roused  Danby,  who  was  asleep.  Scarce 
an  hour  since,  when  he  had  retired  in  search 
of  that  repose  he  so  much  needed,  the  sky 
and  ocean  were  rejoicing  in  the  light,  and  the 
boat  gliding  swiftly  along.  All  was  now 
blackness  and  terror.  The  mighty  blast  had 
robbed  them,  in  its  overwhelming  career,  of  all 
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hope  of  escape  from  their  peril.  They  sat  in 
silent  despair  while  the  mighty  agent  of  their 
destruction,  shrouded  in  all  the  majesty  of 
darkness,  swept  past  them  with  one  awful 
yell. 

<c  It  won't  hold  on  much  longer,"  at  length 
said  Atkins.  u  I've  weathered  more  than  one 
like  it." 

And  he  spoke  correctly.  In  one  hajf  hour 
from  its  commencement,  the  sky  and  ocean 
Avere  again  rejoicing  in  all  the  splendour  of 
light,  the  dreadful  visitor  had  passed  away,  and 
not  a  trace  of  its  meteor  march  was  left  behind, 
save  in  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  boat. 
Not  only  were  the  temporary  mast  and  sails 
which  had  so  well  and  so  nobly,  hitherto,  done 
their  duty,  torn  from  them,  but  they  discovered 
that  their  rudder  was  so  much  damaged  as  to 
be  utterly  unserviceable. 

They  were  now  altogether  helpless.  Even 
Danby  shared,  and  wTondered  not  at  the  mute 
wretchedness  of  his  companions  in  misfortune, 
which  seemed  to  have  paralized  all  their 
faculties.  Around  them  all  wa3  sunny  and 
cheerful,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  situation, 
and  they  now  saw  themselves  abandoned  to 
dangers  which  they  could    not  guard  against, 
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and  the  crisis  of  their  fate  seemed  surely  and 
rapidly  approaching. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that,  in  characters 
not  to  be  mistaken,  were  written  in  the  mourn- 
ful looks  of  the  crew. 

"  Atkins,"  said  Danby,  anxious  to  shake  the 
general  despondency,  "  when  we  first  sailed 
together  it  was  in  these  very  seas.  I  was  then 
a  youngster,  and  you  took  a  pride  in  teaching 
me  my  duty,  and  the  first  lesson  you  taught 
me  was,  that  a  sailor  should  never  despair,  that 
in  the  teeth  of  every  danger  he  should  fear- 
lessly do  his  duty,  leaving  the  issue  with  Him, 
who  in  the  blackest  hour  will  hear  our  cry 
and  help  us  if  we  call  upon  Him.5' 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  honest  tar,  his 
thoughts  wholly  absorbed  by  the  kind  appeal 
of  his  captain,  "  a  seaman,  true  to  his  God 
and  his  country,  never  despairs,  and  why  should 
wre  ?  Have  we  not  a  tight  boat  beneath  us, 
our  oars  yet  safe,  sound  limbs  left  us,  and  a 
calm  sea  to  cheer  us?  I'm  thinking,  sir,  we 
ought  to  pray  in  thankfulness  that  these 
mercies  are  still  afforded  us." 
.  u  Be  it  so,"  said  Danby,  and,  at  the  signal, 
they  all  knelt  while  he,  in  the  beautiful  and 
affecting  language  as  set  apart  in  our  liturgy 
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to  be  used  at  sea,  prayed  to  their   Heavenly 
Father  for  deliverance  from  present  peril. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  this 
heart-breathed  ceremony,  a  if  you  feel  like 
me,  the  appeal  you  have  just  heard,  will  rouse 
you  from  your  despondency.  Look  at  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, his  cheek  has  never  blanched,  and  shall 
a  seaman  despair?  Hear  me,  my  friends, 
should  the  crisis  arrive  when  the  sacrifice  of 
one  of  us  will  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  rest,  I  am  ready,  I  will  not  hesitate." 

"  That,  sir,  is  my  duty,"  said  Atkins,  shortly, 
but  in  these  few  words  lurked  a  spell  that 
knocked  at  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  A  sen- 
sation of  shame  at  their  own  want  of  firmness 
contrasted  with  the  calm  resignation  of  the 
speakers,  crept  over  them,  overpowering  all 
their  late  selfish  apprehension  for  their  own 
safety. 

"  You  shall  not  find  us  wanting,  Sir/  cried 
one,  to  which  the  rest  heartily  responded. 

All  was  once  more  animation  and  confidence, 
and  a  general  discussion  ensued,  when  no  look 
was  observed  to  quail,  no  voice  to  tremble. 
Before  the  evening  came  on,  it  was  evident 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
current,  which  set  towards  the  north-east,  as 
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the  boat  sped  swiftly  along,  without  the  aid 
of  sail  or  oar,  and  continued  the  same  course 
during  the  night.  It  was  a  delicious  night — 
the  calm  sea  was  studded  with  the  reflection  of 
the  brilliant  lights  from  the  blue  arch  above. 
Scarce  a  breath  moved,  yet  was  it  not  solitary. 
Amidst  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  scene,  there 
was  a  spirit  abroad,  felt,  though  unseen,  that 
proclaimed  the  mighty  hand  that  created  it, 
and  the  turbulent  passions  that  looked  out 
from  their  stormy  citadel,  the  human  heart, 
upon  such  a  scene,  felt  its  holy  calm,  reflected 
back  upon  their  busy  turmoil,  and  folded  their 
wings  in  temporary  rest. 

"  I'm  thinking,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Atkins, 
after  a  long  silence ;  "  if  we  had  the  ordering, 
of  things  ourselves,  they  would  not  be  so  well 
managed  as  they  are  now.  Though  we  are  in 
this  crippled  state,  without  sail  or  rudder,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  going  in  the  right  track 
which  we  might  have  missed  if  we  had  been 
fresh  rigged." 

"  Then  you  really  think,  Atkins,  the  boat 
is  in  the  right  track." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  and  I'm  thinking  these 
cutlasses  that  are  still  left  to  us,  and  for  some 
good  purpose,  Mr.  Mortimer,  will  be  wanted 
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for  use  sooner  than  you  may  think.  It  is  not 
for  nothing,  Sir,  that  I've  done  my  best  to  keep 
the  blades  in  order." 

lt  It  won't  be  a  trifle,  good  Atkins,  that  will 
drive  us  back,  if  we  can  avoid  present  dan- 
ger." 

"  There  is  no  such  word  as  danger,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  in  a  seaman's  grammar.  Storm  or 
sunshiue,  he  must  do  his  duty.  A  seaman 
when  he's  ordered  to  attack  his  enemy,  must 
not  waste  his  time  in  counting  them,  it  is  time 
enough  to  do  that,  when  he  has  licked  them. 
Duty,  Mr.  Mortimer,  duty  is  everything  to  a 
good  seaman.  All  my  family,  for  generations, 
have  been  seamen.  When  I  was  a  lad,  my 
mother  used  to  warm  my  heart  with  their  stir- 
rino;  adventures  that  were  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  I  longed  for  my  first  voy- 
age. One  of  our  family  was  with  Anson's 
Squadron  on  board  the  Wager,  when  she  en- 
countered a  violent  hurricane  in  the  South  seas 
and  was  cast  away  on  a  desolate  island.  There 
she  lay,  a  complete  wreck,  and  so  tremendous 
were  the  foaming  breakers  that  swept  over  her, 
that,  it  is  said,  some  of  the  oldest  sailors  lost 
their  senses  at  the  sight.  Not  so,  the  man  at 
the  helm ;    tiller   and  rudder  were  gone,   yet 
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there  he  stood  at  his  post.  During  the  wild 
uproar,  when  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the 
boats,  one  of  the  officers  hastily  questioned 
him  if  the  ship  would  answer  to  the  wheel,  he 
replied  with  as  much  respect  and  coolness,  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter,  and  immediately 
applied  himself  to  his  duty  which  was  ever  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts,  As  long  as  the  tim- 
bers held  together,  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  brave 
fellow  deserted  not  his  post,  but  was  there  seen 
to  the  last  That  helmsman  was  -of  our 
family.' ' 

" Indeed,  Atkins,"  [said  Edward,  "you 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  family ;  I 
scarcely  think  a  sense  of  duty  could  be  carried 
much  farther." 

u  Aye,  aye,  Sir ;  my  father  used  to  call  it 
the  triumph  of  duty,  and  young  as  I  was,  I 
then  vowed  never  to  disgrace  the  family  name. 
But  there  was  one  story  about  my  father, 
which  my  mother  never  mentioned  without 
tears.  He  was  the  youngest  of  several  sons, 
who  all  went  to  sea,  and  was  his  mother's  pet. 
His  leaning,  like  all  the  rest,  was  for  the  sea, 
but  she  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  Her 
fireside  was  solitary,  and  she  wished  him  to 
remain  at  home.      At  every  visit  of  his  bro- 
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thers,  she  saw  with  alarm,  their  influence  over 
him,  and  how  eagerly  he  listened  to  their  tales 
of  foreign  lands.  She  was  deaf  to  all  his  soli- 
citations, but  once  he  was  missing  from  her 
evening  hearth,  and  you  may  well  fancy,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  her  anxiety  through  the  night. 
Morning  relieved  her,  but  not  wholly.  He 
had,  unknown  to  him,  followed  his  eldest 
brother  to  his  ship,  which  was  about  to  sail, 
and  secreted  himself  in  the  hold.  There  he 
was  found,  but  consented  to  return,  on  receiv- 
ing his  brother's  assurance,  that  if  his  mother 
gave  consent,  he  should  accompany  him  on  his 
next  voyage.  This  promise  she  reluctantly 
gave  in  order  to  calm  the  boy's  mind,  for  he 
was  then  only  twelve  years  old. 

"  As  the  time  approached  for  her  eldest  son's 
return,  the  promise  which  had  been  extorted 
from  her,  haunted  her  day  and  night.  He 
came  at  last.  He  was  greeted  with  delight  by 
the  lad  who  claimed  his  mother's  promise,  and 
who  can  describe  the  parting?  His  brother 
pledged  himself  to  bring  him  back  safe,  but 
the  broken-hearted  woman,  long  refused  to  be 
comforted.  The  voyage  was  a  disastrous  one. 
The  vessel,  when  far  away  from  land,  sprung 
a  leak,  which  increased  so   rapidly,  that  the 
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crew,  twenty  in  number,  had  barely  time  to 
escape  in  a  small  boat,  before  she  foundered. 
The  boat  could  scarcely  hold  them,  they  had 
but  one  oar,  a  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  and 
in  this  helpless  state,  they  drifted  before  the 
tempest.  It  was  evident  the  crowded  boat 
could  not  live  longer  in  such  a  sea,  unless  light- 
ened, and  it  was  agreed  to  cast  lots,  who  should 
first  be  thrown  overboard.  The  lot  fell  upon 
the  poor  youth,  and  at  the  announcement,  the 
crew  forgot  for  a  moment  their  own  peril  as 
they  gazed  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  soon 
seized  but  as  they  were  flinging  him  into  the 
sea,  his  brother  stopped  them,  c  Stay,  his 
mother's  heart  will  break  if  any  harm  happens 
to  him.  I  pledged  myself  to  bring  him  back 
to  her  safe,  and  my  life  must  answer  for  his. 
'Brother,  it  must  not  be,'  cried  the  fearless 
lad,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was  already  be- 
neath the  waves." 

A  long  silence  ensued  when  Atkins  had 
finished  his  affecting  history  into  the  delivery 
of  which  he  threw  more  pathos  than  his  rugged 
exterior  warranted.  Indeed,  in  every  fresh 
development  of  his  character,  Edward  found 
something  to  admire.  Brave  even  to  a  fault, 
but  his  bravery  never  amounted  to  rashness, 
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in  him  was  blended  the  spirit  of  a  man,  with 
the  softness  of  a  child,  and  Edward  was  fre- 
quently surprised  at  the  apt  scriptural  quota- 
tions he  introduced  in  his  remarks,  resulting, 
Atkins  said,  from  the  pious  care  of  his  mother 
who  had  at  an  enrly  age,  rendered  him  familiar 
with  the  bible.  His  attachment  to  Danby  al- 
rrost  approached  to  veneration,  and  any  trifling 
praise  or  attention  he  received  from  him,  fell 
not  on  a  thankless  heart.  He  felt  and  acted  as 
if  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  were  required 
for  his  safety,  and  that  it  depended  upon  bim 
alone  to  ensure  it,  and  never  were  those  ener- 
gies more  busy  than  now. 

In  the  meantime,  the  night  wore  on,  and  the 
boat  was  borne  along  in  the  same  unaltered 
course. 

"  I'm  thinking,  Mr.  Mortimer,'  said  Atkins 
"  you  are  hearkening  to  my  yarns,  and  forget- 
ting yourself.  It  is  right  you  should  turn  in, 
sir,  and  take  some  rest,  for  the  next  may  be  a 
busy  day." 

"I  prefer  listening  to  you,  good  Atkins,  and 
enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  night;  besides,  I 
would  not  wish  to  disturb  Captain  Danby, 
who,  I  fear,  has  scarcely  recovered  the  shock 
of  his  late  accident." 
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u  Aye,  aye,  sir,  God  bless  him,  1  shall  see 
him  an  admiral,  before  I  die."' 

He  had  barely  uttered  the  remark,  when  the 
faint  sound  of  a  distant  gun  came  over  the 
water.  All  were  upon  the  alert ;  again  it  was 
heard ;  and  the  practised  eye  of  Atkins  dis- 
cerned the  flash  far  to  the  left  of  the  track 
they  were  pursuing. 

Danby  and  the  sleepers  were  aroused,  and  in 
breathless  attention  they  waited  to  catch  its 
renewal,  but  it  came  not.  During  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  night,  all  was  still,  save  the 
dash  of  the  waters  at  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

The  dawn,  at  length,  broke  to  their  impa- 
tient sight ;  but  to  the  horizon's  edge  no  sail 
could  be  seen.  When  their  morning  meal  was 
ended,  it  was  ascertained  that  what  was  left 
would  scarce  suffice  for  another  meal,  and  of 
water,  not  a  drop  remained ;  yet  their  melan- 
choly forebodings,  respecting  the  future,  were 
less  intense,  owing  to  the  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed, founded  on  the  probability  that  relief 
might,  at  length,  be  near. 

Atkins,  in  this  emergency,  was  all  fire  and 
animation.  His  quiet  eye  seemed  everywhere, 
now  on  the  look  out  if  any  object  hove  iu 
sight,  now  examining  the  naked  cutlasses,  as  if 
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they  would  be  shortly  required  for  active  ser- 
vice, and  explaining  their  most  effectual  mode 
of  use  to  Edward.  The  noon  was  past :  sud- 
denly a  cry  of  land  burst  from  him.  All  gazed 
in  silence,  on  what  seemed  a  remote  cloud, 
scarcely  yet  visible  ;  and  the  hearts  of  all  beat 
with  painful  apprehension.  Their  chance  of 
safety  seemed  to  rest  on  that  indistinct  speck. 
Hope  trembled  in  the  balance :  it  was  no 
cloud,  it  was  stationary,  and  their  doubts  and 
fears  gave  way  to  a  rush  of  rapture,  when 
Danby  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  cry. 

In  an  hour  the  land  was  more  clearly  de- 
fined. It  seemed  a  lofty  promontory  that  jutted 
into  the  sea  from  the  main  land  which  stretched 
far  away  to  the  right. 

As  the  boat  drew  nearer,  Atkins  stood  up, 
and  gazed  with  deep  and  thoughtful  interest, 
as  the  dark  outlines  of  the  cliff  broke  into  dis- 
tinctness ;  it  was  then  that  a  gleam  of  satisfied 
recognition  lighted  up  his  rugged  features,  and 
turning  to  Danby  with  a  respectful  touch  of 
his  hat. 

"  I'm  thinking,  sir,  that  headland  is  an  old 
acquaintance.  We  have  sheltered  there  more 
than  once,  when  we  were  after  the  slavers  off 
the  African  coast.     I  know  this  line  of  coast, 
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sir,  well,  having  been  often  with  the  survey- 
ing party  in  the  boats." 

"  This  knowledge,  Atkins,"  said  Danby, 
"  may,  under  Providence,  prove  our  safety. 
Take  the  command  of  the  boat ;  we  will  all 
cheerfully  obey  your  orders." 

There  was  now  hope  and  energy  in  every 
movement.  As  they  neared  the  cape,  the  cur- 
rent suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  and  Atkins, 
after  a  moment's  consideration, 

rt  To  your  oars,  men;  we  must  double  that 
cape  in  the  opposite  direction." 

It  was  done  with  prompt  alacrity,  while  he 
himself,  in  calm  dignity,  seated  himself  at  the 
helm,  and  steered  with  an  oar.  After  an  ar- 
duous struggle  of  an  hour,  through  a  rough 
sea,  along  the  line  of  coast,  on  rounding  the 
headland,  they  were  startled  by  the  blaze  of 
several  fires  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

"  I'm  thinking,  sir,"  said  Atkins,  with  a  look 
full  of  intelligence,  "  that  we  may  have  busy 
work  bye  and  by.  Those  fires  are  the  signal 
that  traders  are  about ;  and  we  may  chance  to 
interfere  with  them  rather  too  lovingly." 

All  of  a  sudden,  after  attentively  examining 
the  coast,  he  pointed  out  a  narrow  inlet  to 
Danby,  which,  he  said,  opened  into  a  small  bay, 
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an^  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  It  was 
through  this  opening  that  he  directed  the  boat, 
which  was  presently  in  smooth  water,  and  ran 
it  safely  on  shore  in  the  soft  ooze,  landlocked 
on  every  side,  except  the  entrance. 

The  last  solitary  meal  was  now  distributed, 
and  though  it  was  eaten  in  silent  haste,  sad- 
dened by  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  last ; 
yet  there  was  not  now  that  vagueness  over  the 
future,  such  as  chilled  their  hearts  when  they 
were  first  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
trackless  deep. 

They  had  been  hitherto  preserved  by  Provi- 
dence, and  now  once  more  stood  upon  land, 
and  had  been  taught  the  folly  of  despair. 

The  complaint  of  severe  thirst  was  general, 
and  Danby  set  them  the  example,  before  they 
set  out  to  explore  the  interior,  of  stripping  and 
plunging  into  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay, 
which  were  limpid  as  a  mirror. 

•'  I'm  thinking,  sir,"  said  Atkins,  "  it  would 
be  policy  to  act,  at  first,  with  caution.  With 
your  leave,  sir,  I  will  venture  alone  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  fires,  and  judge  how 
the  land  lies.  A  large  party  may  defeat  our 
object;  and,  till  I  return,  the  men  had  better 
not  stray  far  from    this  spot.     I  shall   bring 
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news    back,  depend  upon  it,  sir,  I  think  for 
good." 

"You  have  my  full  consent,  Atkins;  but 
would  it  not  be  prudent  to  take  one  of  the  men 
with  you?" 

"I'm  thinking,    sir,"  said    Atkins,    after  a 
pause,  "  if  Mr.  Mortimer  would  not  object  — " 
*  Mr.  Mortimer,"  exclaimed  Danby ;  "  why 
make  choice  of  him  ?" 

"You  see,  sir,  we  may  chance  to  meet  with 
foreigners,  whose  lingo  may  be  somewhat  puz- 
zling. Now  Mr.  Mortimer  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar." 

Edward  laughed  heartily  at  Atkins's  prefer- 
ence of  him ;  but  after  a  short  explanation 
with  Danby,  he  cheerfully  assented  to  accom- 
pany him.  Each  armed  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
concealed  from  sight,  which  Atkins  prefered 
to  the  cutlass  on  the  present  occasion,  the  two 
adventurers  set  forth. 

As  they  slowly  mounted  the  rock  that  over- 
hung the  bay,  they  were  greeted  in  a  lonely 
recess,  svith  a  spring  of  water  that,  dripping 
down  the  rock,  fell  into  a  natural  basin,  from 
whence  it  disappeared  below.  This  seemed  a 
cheerful  omen  of  success;  and  Atkins  returned 
to  communicate   the    lucky   discovery    to    tlie 
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rest ;  which  done,  they  again  proceeded  on- 
wards. 

When  they  had  cleared  the  rocks,  they  came 
upon  a  wide  waste  of  land,  that  stretched  far 
into  the  interior,  and  presented  to  Edward  one 
vast  scene  of  silent  desolation ;  but  Atkins's 
more  experienced  scrutiny  detected  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  slight  undulation,   over  which  rising 
smoke  was  indistinctly    visible,    and   towards 
this  object  they  directed  their  toilsome  march. 
And  it  was  truly  a    work  of  slow,   incessant 
toil.     On  they  waded  mid-leg  deep  at  every 
step  in  the  heated  mass,  labouring  and  strain- 
ing amid  frequent  pauses,  till  Edward  reeled 
like   a   drunken    man    from    exhaustion;    he 
thought   how  often,    from    the    depth  of  his 
despair,  he  had  lately  prayed,    once   more  to 
tread  on  land. 

His  prayer  was  now  gratified,  yet  he  recurred 
almost  with  envy  to  that  rest  of  body  which 
was  then  his  lot,  though  cribbed,  confined  in  a 
crazy  boat,  when  every  effort  at  safety  seemed 
a  mockery.  So  true  it  is,  that  every  degree  of 
happiness  in  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  rests  upon 
comparison,  depending  upon  the  events  of  the 
moment,  which  alone  give  a  colour  to  things 
about  us.     At  every  pause,  Atkins  turned  to 
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tmce  with  his  eye,  their  route  behind,  to  catch 
some  objects  that  might  render  a  return  to 
their  expecting  friends,  a  matter  of  less  diffi- 
culty, but  above,  below,  everything  seemed  mo- 
notonous and  fluctuating,  and  this  difficulty 
gradually  increased.  Already  they  had  floun- 
dered on  for  some  miles,  Edward,  following  in 
the  rear  of  Atkins,  as  the  kind-hearted  vete- 
ran was  cautious  in  selecting  for  his  com- 
panion's sake,  the  least  laborious  tread. 
The  rising  smoke  which  had  so  lately  been  their 
land-mark,  was  now  no  longer  visible,  sudden 
gusts  of  wind  swept  over  the  shifting  sand, 
raising  it  in  clouds,  and  at  the  next  pause,  when 
Atkins  turned  to  look  back,  a  creeping  ob- 
scurity intercepted  the  distance,  the  foot  marks 
were  already  covered  by  the  eddies  of  sand, 
and  all  wTas  vague  and  uncertaia.  He  felt  a 
sickness  of  heart  which  was  unusual  to  him, 
but  his  imperious  sense  of  duty  soon  chased  it 
away,  and  Edward  observed  not  the  momentary 
change. 

Again  he  thoughtfully  led  the  way,  and  they 
had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance,  when  a 
strong  gust  bared  the  surface  of  a  concealed 
rock,  and  the  adventurers  joyfully  stept  upon 
it,  in  order  to  rest  awhile  and  regain  strength 
or  farther  efforts. 
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u  I'm  thinking,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Atkins 
"  you  have  not  much  to  thank  me  for.  I  never 
should  have  asked  your  company,  Sir,  had  I 
known  what  you  were  likely  to  suffer." 

rt  Think  not  of  me,  good  Atkins,  we  cannot  in 
honour  abandon  the  attempt,  or  return  except  wilh 
comfort  on  our  lips.  This  rock  seems  not  to 
me  a  solitary  one.  The  sandy  desert  is,  1 
think,  but  a  sort  of  narrow  belt,  and  when 
this  is  crossed,  the  face  of  the  country  may 
change,  but  we  must  be  stirring,  Atkins." 

u  I  admire  your  spirit,  Mr.  Mortimer ; 
an  old  sailor  may  well  take  a  lesson  from 
you." 

As  they  proceeded  onwards,  their  footing 
was  more  firm,  evidently  upon  rock  with  a 
continued  ascent.  The  sand  ceased  to  incom- 
mode them,  signs  of  vegetation  appeared,  and 
they  at  length  reached  an  elevation,  from 
whence,  with  a  cry  of  delight,  they  greeted 
the  fair  scene  beneath.  A  cultivated  region 
extended  to  the  horizon,  through  which  a  lovely 
river  wound  its  glistening  waters,  and  frequent 
boats  were  seen  gliding  on  its  surface.  Moving 
figures  also  were  busy  in  their  several  avoca- 
tions, and  here  and  there,  European  sailors  were 
distinguished  among  the  black  population. 
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si  It  has  turned  out  as  you  said  it  would, 
Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Atkins.  "  This  comes  of 
being  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  !" 

"  If  any  merit  is  due,  it  is  to  yourself,  At- 
kins, for  you  have  been  the  pilot  throughout. 
Surely  we  shall  meet  with  help  now,  for  those 
may  prove  to  be  British  sailors." 

"  The  Lord  forbid !"  cried  Atkins,  with  a 
solemnity  that  made  Edward  start ;  "  England 
disowns  them  and  their  traffic.  They  are 
traders  in  slaves,  and  are  now  busy  at  their  foul 
work.  There  must  be  a  vessel  off  the  coast, 
waiting  for  her  live  cargo.  We  shall  be  wiser 
bye-and-bye,  Mr.  Mortimer.  Follow  me, 
Sir." 

Atkins  now  felt  that  more  than  usual  cau- 
tion was  necessary.  It  was  their  interest  to 
gain  intelligence,  and  make  observations,  with- 
out exciting  either  notice  or  suspicion,  taking 
advantage  of  circumstances  as  they  might 
raise. 

Ihey  skirted  the  rocks  to  find  a  downward 
path,  and  it  was  evident  they  had  chanced  upon 
some  isolated  rocks  which  formed  a  barrier 
little  frequented  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
terior, and  that  the  communication  was  by 
some  other  route,   but    there  was  no  time   for 
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hesitation.  They  rested  upon  a  projecting  ledge 
about  mid-way  down  for  farther  observation 
the  river  was  now  almost  wholly  intercepted  from 
view  by  its  rising  banks,  and  the  intervening 
space  was  dotted  by  clumps  of  date  trees,  their 
tall  majestic  stems  crowned  with  broad  expand- 
ing leaves,  a  cheering  beacon  to  the  wanderer 
of  the  desert,  promising  not  only  shelter  and 
repose  beneath  the  welcome  shade,  but  the 
cooling  waters  to  quench  his  burning  thirst. 
The  descent  was  now  completed,  and  though 
fainting  with  toil  and  heat,  they  continued  their 
route  to  a  neighbouring  grove  which  they 
hoped  to  gain  unobserved.  They  reached  it, 
they  flung  their  tired  limbs  on  the  green  turf, 
shaded  by  the  grateful  canopy  above.  There 
too  was  the  delicious  fountain  to  cool  their 
parched  tongues,  and  they  revelled  in  the  de- 
lightful change,  but  it  was  for  a  moment  only. 
A  man  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  stole  suddenly 
upon  them,  discharged  a  pistol  at  Edward, 
as  he  was  stooping  to  drink,  the  ball  from  which 
passed  through  Edward's  hat  and  lodged  in 
the  tree  behind  him.  Atkins  sprang  forward, 
the  stranger  was  strong  and  active,  and  the 
struggle  was  fierce,  but  short.  Atkins  hurled 
him  to  the  ground,  and  presented  a  pistol  at  hia 
head,  threatening  death  if  he  moved. 
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A  negro  appeared  crouching  in  the   shade, 
and  as  he  seemed  about    to  spring  on  Atkins, 
Edward  rushed  to  intercept  him,   and  reduced 
him  to  submission  by  the  same  powerful  argu- 
ment.    In  the  meantime,  the  sailor  raised  him- 
self up  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  staring  at  At- 
kins, began  jabbering  to  him  in  a  language  he 
did  not  understand.     He  proved  to  be  a  Por- 
tuguese, and  Edward,  being  fortunately  con- 
versant in  the  language,  replied  to  him.     The 
parley  lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  at  the 
close,    Edward,    as    by   mutual    arrangement, 
liberated  the    negro,   who  immediately  joined 
the  sailor.     It  appeared   that   he  had  formed 
one  of   the  crew    of  a   Brazilian   vessel,  then 
anchored  at  the   mouth  of   the  river,  waiting 
for  a  cargo    of  slaves,  that  during  the  voyage 
from  the  Rio,  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Captain  who  had  taken  every  opportunity 
to  annoy  him,  by  overtasking  his  strength  and 
brutally  punishing  any  failure  in  the  perform- 
nce  of  his  severe  duties,  that  his  life  was  ren- 
dered a  burthen,    and  he   determined  on  ven- 
geance.    His  threats,  he  said,   were  overheard, 
and  in  consequence,  he  was  heavily  ironed  as  a 
mutineer,  preparatory  to  his  trial,  but   thathe 
had  escaped  on  shore  the    previous  night   by 
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the  assistance  of  the  negro  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  while  the  captain  was  absent  up 
the  country,  purchasing  his  live  cargo. 

tc  I  watched  your  cautious  movements,"  he 
said,  in  conclusion ;  "  and  doubted  not  your 
errand  was  to  re-take  me  ;  but  was  determined 
to  sacrifice  you,  if  my  safety  could  not  be 
otherwise  ensured." 

Here  was  a  glorious  opportunity — an  earnest 
of  success — which  even  Atkins'  sanguine  tem- 
perament had  never  anticipated.  The  wished 
for  prize  seemed  offered  to  their  grasp. 

The  sailor's  ea^er  thirst  for  vengeance  marie 
him  listen  with  impatient  delight  to  the  story 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  as  through  their 
assistance,  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  wTould  be 
amply  gratified. 

A  mutual  understanding  quickly  took  place. 
There  was  no  reserve.  All  were  equally  anxious 
for  the  immediate  adoption  of  active  measures. 
The  captain,  with  part  of  his  crew,  was  absent 
in  the  interior,  and  would  not  return  till  the 
morrow,  and  the  vessel  was,  in  the  meantime, 
left  in  charge  of  a  small  party,  ready  victualled 
for  sea,  and  could  be  easily  surprised  by  a  few 
daring  hands. 

Paulo — for  so  he  called  himself — well  knew 
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the  little  bay  where  their  friends  were  waiting 
their  return ;  but  had  nev^r  reached  it,  over 
the  lonely  and  difficult  line  of  country  which 
they  had  ignorantly  encountered.  Still,  bad 
as  that  line  was,  he  said  they  must  encounter 
it  again,  as  it  was  their  interest  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary observation — which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do,  along  the  more  frequented  route, 
which,  being  also  circuitous,  would  occupy 
too  much  time,  for  despatch  must  be  their 
motto. 

It  required  no  eloquence  to  convince  his 
hearers  of  the  solidity  of  his  argument.  It 
forthwith  met  the  general  assent,  and  Paulo 
ordered  the  negro  to  produce  their  scanty 
stock  of  provisions,  and  it  was  indeed  a  feast  of 
thankfulness. 

They  were  now  nerved  with  energy  to  en- 
counter a  renewal  of  their  toil,  though  as  Ed- 
ward turned  from  the  delicious  resting-place, 
he  could  not  help  casting  uone  longing  lingering 
look  behind,"  as  he  contrasted  its  soft  green 
bed  and  murmuring  waters,  with  the  desolate 
region  he  was  again  to  encounter.  But  he 
thought  of  Danby,  and  his  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  return 
with  "  tidings  of  great  joy." 
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Not  one  hour  had  elapsed  since  they  des- 
cended from  the  rocks,  ignorant  of  their  future 
destiny ;  yet  in  that  short  period,  the  object  of 
their  desperate  mission  was  accomplished,  and 
they  looked  to  the  future  with  renovated  hope. 
Everything  seemed  to  conspire  in  their  favour. 

The  negro  was  acquainted  with  the  desert 
tract  they  had  lately  traversed;  and  when  he 
was  made  aware  of  the  point  they  wished  to 
reach,  he  directed  them  across  it  with  a  tact 
and  ingenuity  that  shortened  their  toil,  and 
frequently  excited  the  admiration  of  Ed- 
ward. 

He  was  well  formed,  young  and  active,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  animation  and  intelli- 
gence, and  he  caught  with  surprising  readiness 
the  wishes  of  his  new  acquaintance;  and 
though  somewhat  heavily  burdened,  he  moved 
at  their  head,  the  cheerful,  watchful  pilot. 

He  seemed  to  attach  himself  to  Edward  ;  and 
while  Atkins  did  his  best  to  glean  information 
from  Paulo,  who  understood  a  smattering  of 
English  and  with  less  difficulty  comprehended 
Atkins's  nautical  lingo,  with  which  he  was  more 
familiar  from  his  chance-intercourse  with  English 
sailors,  Edward  gathered,  by  degrees,  poor  Sam- 
bo's short  history.    He  lived  a  long  way  off,  in 
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the  heart  of  the  country,  and  had,  the  preceding 
year,  been  engaged  in  war  with  a  neighbouring 
tribe.  When  he  returned  home,  after  a  long 
absence,  he  found  that  his  parents  and  only 
sister  had  been  carried  off  by  force,  and  sold  to 
the  white  men.  He  set  off  in  search  of  them. 
He  was  told  by  the  white  men,  they  were 
happy  in  another  country,  over  the  sea,  and 
were  expecting  him  there. 

He  had  been  entrapped  down  to  the  coast, 
and  hurried  on  board  the  ship,  from  which  he 
had  just  escaped.  His  eyes  had  been  opened 
by  the  representations  of  Paulo,  on  whom  he 
had  been  appointed  to  attend  dnring  his  con- 
finement in  irons.  He  was  satisfied  the  ob- 
ject of  the  white  men  was  to  transport  him  also 
to  a  far  country,  and  sell  him  as  a  slave,  and 
had  greedily  listened  to  Paulo's  suggestions  to 
escape  from  the  snare  laid  for  him.  Edward's 
kindness  of  expression  spoke  to  his  heart,  and 
as  he  grinned  his  delight,  Edward  felt  how 
powerful  is  a  kind  word  in  our  intercourse  with 
our  fellow  men  to  impart  solace  to  the  bereaved 
and  solitary.  The  sandy  waste  seemed  not  so 
formidable  as  before,  as  they  followed  with 
confidence  their  sable  guide,  but  it  was  doubt 
less  the  altered  circumstances  under  which  they 
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again  encountered  it,  that  gave  a  a  buoyancy  to 
their  spirits,  and  a  more  cheerful  hue  to  things 
around  them.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  its 
close,  the  piercing  gaze  of  the  negro  detected 
some  moving  object  in  the  far  distance  which 
he  pointed  at  with  eagerness.  His  companions 
were  unable  to  discern  it,  till  on  their  nearer 
approach,  they  at  length  made  out  the  flutter- 
ing object,  which  they,  correctly  as  it  proved, 
concluded  was  a  guiding  signal  planted  on  some 
elevation  by  their  anxious  friends.  The  sight 
quickened  their  languid  steps,  and  the  reunion 
soon  took  place. 

Tbeir  comrades  clustered  round  them, gather- 
ing comfort  from  their  bright  countenances, 
and  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  before  a 
word  was  spoken.  Danby  grasped  Edward's 
hand  which  he  firmly  held,  while  he  listened 
with  the  rest  to  his  adventurous  story.  All 
was  animation  and  bustle,  but  ere  they  started 
to  ulterior  measures,  Danby,  by  Edwards  sug- 
gestion, summoned  the  men  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered spring,  when  the  victuals,  which  the 
negro  had  carried,  were  laid  before  them. 
This  seasonable  relief  over,  Paulo  described 
that  part  of  the  coast,  where  the  stranger  lay 
at  anchor,  the  distance  from  which  he  thought 
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might  occupy  about  three  hours  hard  rowing 
even  should  no  obstacles  intervene. 

Danby  minutely  questioned  him,  noticed  his 
look  and   manner,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself, 
if  there  might  be  any  ground  of  suspicion  be- 
yond his  exprest  wish  of  retaliation  upon  his 
late  Captain,  but  there   seemed  in   all  he  said 
and  did,  an  openness,    and  singleheartedness, 
that  contradicted  all  apprehension  that  he  was 
playing  a  double  game.      They  now  set  about 
their  departure  in  good  earnest.     When  Paulo 
first    saw   the  small,  crazy  boat,  in  which  they 
had  weathered  so  many  perils,he  waslostin  won- 
der they  were  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  The  shades 
of  evening  were  fast  closing  round  as  they  left 
the  quiet  bay,  and  launched  once  more  into  the 
wide  ocean.     The  night  came  on  with  a  fresh- 
ening breeze,  the  rowers  cheerfully  started  to 
their   duty,   the  cutlasses   wrere   carefully  ex- 
amined, and  the  seat  at  the  helm  was  given  up 
to  Paulo,  who  described  in  his  imperfect  English, 
to  his  attentive  hearers,   the  slaver  brig,  the 
object  of  their   attack.      She  was,  he  said,  a 
rakish  looking  craft,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  built    expressly  for   the   traffic,    re- 
markable   for   her    extraordinary    powers    of 
sailing,  had  been  frequently  chased  by  British 
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cruisers,  but  laughed  at  all  their  efforts.  The 
Captain  was  a  brutal  fellow,  who  had  been  en- 
abled by  success,  in  the  trade,  to  purchase  the 
vessel  in  which  he  had  served  as  a  common 
sailor,  that  he  had  frequently  stowed  five  hun- 
dred living  beings  in  his  floating  charnel  house 
among  whom  the  mortality  during  the  passage 
was  sickening  to  behold,  even  when  they  were 
allowed  to  throng  the  upper  deck,  but  when 
during  a  storm,  they  were  driven  below,  and 
the  hatches  battened  down,  the  suffocated 
wretches  died  by  dozens,  struggling  and  tearing 
each  other,  in  their  screams,  for  air,  and  were 
tost  overboard  without  pity. 

"A  time  will  come,"  said  Edward,  thought- 
fully, "  when  the  blood  of  those  unoffending 
beings  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him, 
and  you,  Paulo,  you  were  an  actor  in  these 
awful  scenes." 

"I deny  it  not;"  warmly  replied  Paulo,  in 
his  native  Portuguese,  "  when  I  escaped  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  captain,  I  vowed  to  abjure 
the  traffic  for  ever.  I  have  found  in  that  faith- 
ful negro  more  noble  qualities  than  sometimes 
fall  to  the  lot  of  civilized  man,  nor  do  I  blush 
to  call  him  brother." 

"Would   that    sentiment    were   universal," 
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said  Danby,  "  England  abhors  the  traffic,  and 
has  denounced  unsparing  hostility  against  it. 
She  has  pledged  herself  before  God  and  man 
to  use  her  best  energies  to  extirpate  the  foul 
disgrace,  and  stands  forward  the  friend  of  a 
persecuted  race.  We  are  few  in  number, 
Paulo,  but  our  present  object  is  of  so  sacred  a 
character,  that  I  doubt  not  Heaven  will  pros- 
per it.  Would  that  we  may  meet  that  savage 
wretch  on  board." 

An  involuntary  exclamation  of  assent,  broke 
from  his  hearers. 

"  But  how  is  the  brig  armed,  Paulo,"  con- 
tinued Danby,  "  what  are  her  means  of  de- 
fence ?" 

"  She  mounts  two  six-pounders,  Sir,  and 
four  swivels,  besides  lots  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Her  crew  consists  of  ten  men,  besides 
the  Captain,  a  set  of  desperadoes,  familiar  with 
blood,  and  ready  for  any  deed  of  daring  at  his 
bidding,  but  just  now  one  half  of  the  number 
are  absent  with  him  up  the  country.  It  is  time 
that  their  career  of  blood  drew  to  a  close." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  boat  rounded 
a  projecting  headland,  and  reached  at  length, 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  The  tide  was  flow- 
ing, the  oars  were  laid  aside,  the  boat  drifted 
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silently  beneath  the  shadowy  bank,  and  there 
lay  the  St.  Antonio,  the  object  of  their  search 
a  short  distance  a-head,  like  a  tall  dark  speck 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  By  Paulo's  ad- 
vice, the  boat  was  suffered  to  drift  beyond  the 
line  of  the  vessel  before  its  head  was  turned, 
that  it  might  seem  as  if  it  had  descended  the 
stream. 

All  appeared  quiet  on  board,  but  they  had 
scarcely  with  rapid  sweeps  cleared  half  the 
space  between  them,  when  a  voice  from  the 
slaver  hailed  the  boat,  warning  it  off  at  its 
peri).  Paulo  addressed  the  speaker  by  name, 
giving  him  to  understand  they  had  re-captured 
Sambo  and  himself,  and  were  bringing  them 
back  to  their  old  quarters.  This  seemed  to 
satisfy  for  a  moment,  but  as  the  fallacy  would 
soon  be  evident  of  a  prisoner  being  allowed  to 
answer  for  himself;  they  pulled  eagerly  along 
side,  and  the  two  supposed  prisoners  were  the 
first  to  spring  on  board,  followed  byDanby  and 
the  rest.  The  speaker  was  soon  overpowered 
and  two  sailors  who  had  been  roused  by  the 
noise,  and  rushed  half-naked  from  below,  met 
the  same  fate.  These  with  a  fourth,  who  was 
confined  to  his  hammock,  formed  the  whole  of 
the  crew  on  board,  and  the  surprise  was  com- 
plete. 
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All  hands  were  summoned  to  weigh  anchor, 
for  though  there  was  a  cry  among  them  in  their 
present  excitement  to  slip  the  cable  in  order 
to  clear  the  river  as  quickly  as  possible,  Danby 
ordered  otherwise,  and  the  anchor  was  rapidly 
but  silently  weighed.  As  the  head  of  the 
prize  was  swinging  round,  Sambo  suddenly  ad- 
dressed Edward, — 

"  Hist,  Massa,"  and  pointed  up  the 
river. 

Edward  could  distinguish  nothing,  but  was 
satisfied  Sambo  had  some  cause  for  the  intense 
eagerness  visible  in  his  countenance. 

"  There,  Massa,  Captain  coming ;"  and  he 
grinned  with  such  delight,  that  his  white  teeth 
glistened  in  the  starry  light. 

Edward  listened,  a  faint  distant  sound  came 
along  the  water,  and  at  length  he  distinctly 
heard  the  dip  of  oars.  He  called  Danby's  at- 
tention to  it,  with  the  remark  of  Sambo. 

"  The  negro  may  be  right,"  said  Danby, 
"  would  that  it  may  prove  so.  I  would  incur 
some  risk  to  get  that  wretch  into  my  power." 

Some  of  the  crew  were  already  mounting 
aloft,  to  unfurl  the  sails,  when  Danby  ordered 
them  to  delay  it,  a  command  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment excited  surprise. 

VOL   I  R 
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"In  a  few  minutes,"  he  continued,  "from 
the  speed  of  the  boat,  it  will  reach  us ;  Paulo, 
be  ready  to  answer  the  hail,  and  let  Sambo  in- 
stantly, when  he  can,  ascertain  the  number  on 
board." 

"Three,  with  Massa  captain,"  was  the  al- 
most instantaneous  report  of  the  Negro,  which 
startled  his  hearers,  as  the  boat  was  yet  hardly 
visible.  At  Paulo's  suggestion,  none  appeared 
on  deck,  but  Sambo,  who,  with  singular  tact 
replied  to  the  impatient  hail  of  a  burly  figure 
that  stood  up  in  the  boat, — 

"Quick,  Massa  Captain,  wanted  here." 

The  unsuspecting  wretch  mounted  the  side. 
He  was  short,  and  thick  set,  with  piercing  grey 
eyes,  and  a  face  bloated  with  intemperance,  and 
now  flaming  with  anger. 

"  How  is  this,  and  who,  Sir,  are  you  ?"  was 
his  address,  in  tolerable  good  English,  to  Danby, 
who  stood  before  him,  in  front  of  his  men,  with 
Paulo  and  the  negro  at  his  side. 

81 1  have  the  honour  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
British  Navy,"  replied  Danby,  firmly,  "  and 
am  proud  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of  as- 
sisting in  the  extermination  of  the  horrible 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  the  capture  and  punish- 
ment of  those  concerned  in  it.  You  are  my 
prisoner,  Sir." 
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The  look  of  the  abashed  villain  fell  beneath 
the  stern,  dignified  language  of  Danby,  and 
with  one  hasty  glance  at  Paulo  and  the  negro, 
he  submitted  sullenly  to  his  fate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  oarsmen,  who  had 
remained  below,  suspecting  wrong,  pulled  has- 
tily to  the  bank,  and  abandoned  the  boat. 

"Let  them  go,"  said  Danby,  "  they  will  be 
sufficiently  punished  in  being  turned  adrift, 
without  resources.  They  have  left  us  the 
boat  and  their  leader,  which  is  of  more  conse- 
quence." 

Two  of  the  men  were  sent  to  recover  it,  and 
during  their  absence,  Atkins  went  up  to 
Da  nby, — 

"I'm  thinking,  Sir,  we  should  never  desert 
an  old  friend,  that  has  been  kind  to  us  in  our 
need.  You  see,  Sir,  there  is  a  tale  going  about 
that  as  there  are  two  better  boats  on  board  the 
prize,  we  shall  have  to  break  up  our  own  boat, 
or  leave  it  behind.  Now,  Sir,  can  none  of  us 
bear  to  part  with  the  old  boat,  that  has  borne 
us  safe  through  many  a  trial.  Should  wTe  see 
old  England  again,  I  will  stick  to  it,  Sir,  like  a 
favourite  child,  and  when  I  am  past  service, 
and  my  useless  timbers  laid  up  for  life,  that 
boat  shall  share  my  poor  cabin,  and  I  shall 
R  2 
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grow  young  again,  Sir,  as  I  tell  of  all  our  pro- 
vidential escapes  in  it,  and,"  here  his  voice  fal- 
tered, "of  the  kindness  of  my  captain." 

Danby  did  not  interrupt  the  honest  sailor,  as 
he  made  his  long  appeal,  and  was  much  affected 
by  the  emotion  he  displayed. 

"  I  share  your  feelings,  good  Atkins,  and  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  all  your  well-meant 
intentions  about  the  boat,  are  not  carried  into 
effect.  No  harm  shall  happen  to  it,  and  our 
first  spare  time  shall  be  devoted  to  its  repair- 
ing and  painting.  Ease  your  fear  then  on  this 
head,  Atkins,  for  you  and  I  have  more  pressing 
business  on  our  hands,  just  now,  and  we  must 
be  doing." 

"  Aye,  aye;  Sir,"  replied  the  gratified  ve- 
teran, and  returned  to  his  duties,  his  heart 
swelling  with  increased  devotion  to  his  com- 
mander. 

The  pet-boat  was  swung  at  the  stern,  sails 
were  unfurled,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  prize, 
which  was  called  the  St.  Antonio,  was  clearing 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  once  more  with  a 
steady  breeze,  ploughing  her  way  over  the 
shadowy  ocean. 

The  auspicious  change  in  Danby's  situation 
seemed  to  him,  from  its  suddenness,  like  a  dream, 
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and  when  the  momentous  events  passed  in  re- 
view before  him  which  had  occurred  since  the 
commencement  of  his  voyage,  particularly  his 
desperate  condition  when  abandoned  by  the 
mutineers  to  a  destiny  which  seemed  inevitable, 
he  felt  that  it  was  to  Edward's  energy  and 
companionship  he  might,  in  a  great  measure, 
attribute  his  extrication  from  the  variety  of 
perils  he  had  encountered.  The  coolness  and 
self-confidence  he  had  manifested  on  every 
emergency,  his  patient  endurance  of  trials 
which  from  his  previous  habits  he  seemed 
wholly  unfitted  to  struggle  with,  and  the  calm 
resignation  with  which  he  looked  forward  to 
the  ultimate  vindication  of  his  own  good  name, 
all  united  to  cast  such  an  honorable  halo  over 
his  character,  that  he  felt  such  a  man  was 
worthy  of  the  friendship  of  the  proudest  in 
the  land.  How  could  he  discharge  the  vast 
debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  him  for  invaluable 
services,  and  which  was  still  likely  to  accumu- 
late as  the  prospect  befoae  him  yet  teemed  with 
difficulties,  the  extent  or  issue  of  which  he 
could  not  calculate !  He  deeply  deplored  the 
necessity  of  that  reserve  on  Edward's  part, 
though  he  could  not  but  admire  its  source, 
that  closed  the  doors  upon   that  familiar  bear- 
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ing  towards  each  other,  which  his  own  heart 
prompted.  He  was  satisfied  the  time  would 
arrive  when  the  obloquy  which  at  present 
attached  to  him,  would  be  wholly  dissipated, 
and  his  character  eveDtually  come  forth  pure 
and  unstained.  All  that  he  could  do  to  hasten 
this  blessed  consummation  should  not  be  want- 
ing, and  his  official  dispatches  had  already  com- 
municated to  the  authorities  at  home  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  the  important  services 
rendered  to  him  by  the  two  convicts,  Mortimer 
and  Johnson,  into  whose  respective  histories 
he  entered  and  enlarged  upon  with  the  manly 
eloquence  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
These  representations,  he  hoped  might  be 
silently  working  their  way  and  ultimately  tend 
to  smooth  the  path  in  unison  with  the  incessant 
endeavours  of  his  more  immediate  friends,  to 
his  happy  restoration  to  society. 

With  what  fervor,  with  what  overflowing:  of 
the  heart,  did  Danby,  in  his  first  moments  of  re- 
tirement, which  his  more  active  duties  rendered 
few  and  far  between,  pour  forth  his  gratitude  to 
that  Being  which  had  so  miraculously  preserved 
him  !  He  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
armed  with  power  to  accomplish  the  crowning 
wish   of   his    heart,    in    the    pursuit    of   the 
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mutineers  and  the  recovery  of  his  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  there  might  be  more  anxious 
hearts  than  one,  that  daily  panted  for  their 
deliverance  from  involuntary  association  with 
crime  and  infamy.  Their  fate,  as  well  as  his 
own  honor,  was  interested  in  the  re-capture, 
and  his  resolution  every  moment  strengthened 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  attainment  of 
an  object  on  which  so  much  depended.  Mean- 
time the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  Edward,  in 
the  midst  of  his  various  occupations,  for  he  was 
ever  ready  to  assist,  was  animated  by  similar 
reflections.  The  hope  of  again  meeting  with 
Johnson  seemed  no  longer  visionary.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  poor  youth's  fate  had  long 
sat  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  his  anxiety  was 
the  more  intense  owing  to  the  slender  proba- 
bility that  so  lately  existed  of  their  reunion  in 
this  world.  Now  he  could  safely  indulge  the 
hope,  for  he  doubted  not  that  Danby  would 
adhere  to  his  oft-expressed  resolve  to  follow 
the  track  of  the  mutineers,  and  never  return 
to  England  as  long  as  a  chance  remained  of 
once  more  treading  his  own  quarter-deck.  He 
had  now  been  familiar  with  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties, at  the  bare  mention  of  which  he 
would  at   one  time  have    shuddered,  but  the 
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kindness  of  Heaven  had  hitherto  enabled  him 
to  struggle  with  them  successfully,  and  it  would 
be  ingratitude  to  such  gracious  interposition 
to  despair  of  a  happy  termination  to  those  it 
might  yet  be  his  lot  to  encounter,  though  such 
termination  seemed  at  an  immeasureable  dis- 
tance. He  considered  that  every  difficulty  he 
had  subdued  was  a  step  that  led  him  nearer 
to  the  consummation  of  his  earthly  hopes,  that 
the  issue  was  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  of 
darkness  educeth  light,  and  in  the  furnace  of 
adversity  purifies  the  soul  and  fits  it  for 
eternity. 

The  novel  situation  into  which  Danby  was 
now  thrown,  though  attended  with  so  many 
causes  for  thankfulness,  was  yet  not  without 
its  anxieties,  and  demanded  no  common 
thought  and  circumspection.  He  was  yet  a 
stranger  to  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  the 
vessel,  had  every  matter  relating  to  it  to  test 
under  his  own  inspection,  for  though  there 
were  experienced  parties  on  board  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  every  particular,  it  was 
imperative,  as  they  were  interested  advisers, 
that  their  explanation  should  be  received  with 
caution.  Paulo,  he  considered  trustworthy, 
his     demeanour     and    language     seemed     to 
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guarantee  his  honesty,  besides  which  he  was 
too  deeply  implicated  in  the  capture,  to  expect 
any  mercy  from  his  old  associates  or  to  listen 
to  any  proposal  from  them,  however  tempting, 
to  induce  him  to  conspire  against  his  new 
friends.  His  own  crew  consisted  only  of 
eight,  including  Edward.  He  might  indeed 
depend  upon  the  faithful  services  of  Paulo 
and  the  black,  but  still  the  whole  number  was 
barely  sufficient  for  the  necessary  duties  of 
the  vessel,  and  for  the  needful  vigilance  which 
was  required  in  guarding  the  five  prisoners 
whom  it  was  policy  to  confine  apart,  to  pre- 
vent secret  communications  with  each  other 
which  might  tend  to  some  dangerous  out- 
break. 

While  the  prize  was  bounding  along  like  a 
thing  of  life,  at  a  rapid  rate,  proving  her 
alledged  extraordinary  powers  of  speed, 
Danby  retired  into  the  cabin  with  Edward, 
who  was  now  his  confidential  adviser,  to  con- 
sult respecting  the  measures  best  to  be  adopted, 
at  the  present  crisis.  It  was  in  truth  a  most 
momentous  subject  in  the  estimation  of  both. 
The  crowning  wish  of  Danby's  heart  was  the 
pursuit  and  re-capture  of  his  own  vessel,  which 

it  seemed  now  feasible  to  attempt,   and  it  was 
r  5 
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arranged  that  everything  should  be  considered 
of  minor  importance  and  give  way  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  overpowering  act  of  duty. 

a  One  of  the   most  pressing  matters  which 
must  claim  our   early  attention,"  said  Danby, 
"  I  wish  to  entrust  to  you.     It  is  to  make  an 
accurate  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  prize, 
and  in  this  business  Paulo  shall  be  associated 
with  you.      We  have    serious  matters    before 
us,  and  very  few  hands  for  their  performance, 
and  I  hope  Paulo,   with  his  black  friend,  may 
be  induced  to  remain  with  us    and    continue 
those  active  services  which  they  have  hitherto 
so  faithfully  rendered.     The  quickness  of  that 
unsophisticated    child   of   nature    has    excited 
my  wonder,    and  he  is  evidently  become   at- 
tached    to    us    all,     but     more    particularly, 
Edward,  to  yourself.     He  seems  by  some    ex- 
traordinary  instinct    to  read  our  wishes,  and 
how  he  grins  his  delight  at  every  instance  of 
kindness  and  approval.     His  well  knit  frame 
betokens  strength  and  endurance,  and  I  douht 
not  we  shall  find  his  services  valuable." 

At  Edward's  suggestion  Paulo  was  sum- 
moned to  the  cabin,  and  there  Danby  detailed 
to  him  more  particularly  than  he  had  yet 
done,   the  history  of  his  late  adventures  and 
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the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Paulo  listened  to  the  recital  with  evident 
interest,  it  harmonized  with  that  spirit  and 
thirst  for  adventure,  which  was  inherent  in 
his  nature,  and  he  at  once  gave  his  assent  to 
remain,  with  Sambo,  under  Danby's  command, 
to  assist  him  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue 
so  glorious  an  eaterprize.  The  assurance  that 
he  should  share  equally  with  the  rest  in  all 
pecuniary  advantages,  did  not  influence  his 
determination  so  strongly  as  his  own  eagerness 
to  form  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  which  he 
anticipated. 

Such  is  the  contagious  influence  of  example. 
While  his  lot  was  cast  among  the  depraved, 
his  better  angel  slumbered,  and  might  wholly 
have  abandoned  him  to  perdition  but  for  this 
sudden  interruption  to  his  unprincipled  course. 
His  existence,  which  so  late  seemed  worthless, 
now  wore  a  brighter  exterior,  and  he  now  felt 
that  he  was  born  to  fulfil  other  duties  than 
those  which  had  so  long  blackened  his  career. 
He  readily  undertook  to  assist  El  ward  in 
drawing  out  the  required  inventory,  and  in 
reply  to  Danby's  queries  respecting  his  late 
commander,  Manuel,  and  the  four  other 
prisoners,  he  approved  of  their  being  separately 
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confined,  as  their  thoughts  were  doubtless  en- 
grossed about  their  escape,  and  communication 
would  ripen  the  attempt.  He  had  just  left 
Manuel,  whose  look  spoke  daggers  as  he  swore 
vengeance  on  him  as  a  traitor. 

"But  ere  I  left  him,"  Paulo  said,  "  his 
language  changed  to  a  submissive  request  that 
I  would  interfere  on  his  behalf  with  the 
English  captain,  and  induce  him  to  fix  some 
reasonable  amount  of  ransom  for  the  vessel, 
which  should  be  forthcoming  in  one  hour  after 
the  final  arrangement." 

Danbv  was  surprised. 

Even  if  such  arrangement  could  be  sub- 
mitted to,  how  is  he  prepared  to  fulfil  his  part 
in  so  short  a  period,  for  by  specie  alone  could 
the  negotiation  be  ratified  ? 

ri  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  replied  Paulo, 
"  the  means  are  on  board  at  the  present 
moment.  The  vast  sums  he  has  accumulated 
during  his  traffic  in  human  flesh,  he  has  in- 
variably carried  with  him.  To  no  purpose 
have  his  friends  represented  the  danger  of 
wreck  or  capture.  He  idolized  his  gold  too 
much  to  part  with  it  from  his  sight,  but  in 
what  part  it  is  secreted,  he  alone  can  discover. 
He  is  impatient  under  his  confinement  and  his 
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anxiety  for  liberty  to  range  over  the  vessel, 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  uneasiness  about  its 
safety." 

"  It  may  probably  be  found  during  your 
intended  investigation  with  Mr.  Mortimer," 
said  Danby,  ft  but  in  what  state  is  the  sick 
prisoner  ?" 

"  Sinking  fast  in  rapid  consumption.  A 
few  days  must  terminate  his  earthly  career. 
One  of  the  other  prisoners  has  a  smattering  of 
physic,  and  acted  as  doctor  uuder  Manuel,  and 
he  is,  like  me,  hopeless  of  his  recovery." 

Some  one  now  stepped  into  the  cabin.  It 
was  Atkins  enquiring  for  the  captain. 

"  I'm  thinking,  sir,  we  are  too  few  on 
board  for  any  one  to  remain  idle.  With  your 
leave,  sir,  I  should  much  like  to  set  some  of 
the  foreigners  to  work  in  swabbing  the  decks 
high  and  low.  We  shall  never  feel  at  home, 
sir,  till  this  is  done." 

"  1  approve  of  what  you  say,  Atkins,"  said 
Danby,  "  as  I  am  convinced  of  its  necessity 
from  my  own  observation.  Indeed  this  cabin 
is  somewhat  offensive.  Set  then  the  foreign 
sailors  to  work,  and  Sambo  can  best  be  spared 
to  overlook  them,  as  they  must  have  no  op- 
portunity for  private  plotting." 
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"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  I  understand  you,  Sambo 
is  a  good  lad,  never  idle,  and  catches  one's 
meaning,  you  see,  like  a  shot.  I  find  too  he 
knows  something  of  cookery,  eo  that  no  man 
on  board  will  be  more  useful." 

"  I  have  myself  noticed  how  intelligent  he 
is,  and  under  your  tutoring,  Atkins,  he  will 
daily  improve." 

Dan'oy  then  told  him  he  still  adhered  to  his 
determination  to  pursue  the  mutineers,  and 
never  to  return  to  England  as  long  as  a  hope 
remained  of  regaining  his  own  ship. 

"  Tell  this  to  the  men,  Atkins,  and  I  doubt 
not  they  will  cheerfully  second  me  in  this  act 
of  duty.  Tell  them  also,  the  capture  of  this 
prize  will  in  due  time  prove  to  their  advantage, 
and  with  what  honest  pride,  Atkins,  shall  we 
all  return  to  our  country,  after  faithfully  dis- 
charging, like  men,  the  services  it  requires  from 
us.  As  for  yourself  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  I  have 
only  to  say  continue  the  career  you  have  both 
so  well  begun,  for  it  is  to  your  united  energies 
I  am  indebted  for  the  proud  situation  in  which 
I  now  stand." 

A  tear  rose  to  the  honest  veteran's  eye. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  about  that  you  know  best. 
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If  I  have  done  ray  duty,  find  you  praise  me  for 
it,  it  is  enough,  I  want  nothing  more." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Danby 
had  a  peculiar  tact  in  winning  golden  opinions 
where  his  natural  disposition  had  fair  play. 
There  was  such  kindness  mingled  with  his 
energy,  that  his  heart  seemed  ever  on  his 
lips,  and  every  appeal  that  he  made  was  poured 
with  such  honest  warmth,  that  its  influence 
was  resistless.  On  Paulo,  who  was  a  silent 
observer  of  the  above  scene,  it  had  a  powerful 
effect.  He  now  witnessed  the  secret  charm 
that  rendered  Danby  so  popular  with  his  crew, 
and  deeply  felt  that  his  own  career  would  have 
been  happier  and  less  stained  with  crime,  had 
he  been  placed  in  early  life  under  such  a 
leader. 

Sambo  was  now  in  his  element.  He 
quickly  comprehended  the  instructions  given 
him  by  Atkins,  and  joyfully  entered  upon  his 
new  employment,  grinning  with  ecstasy  in 
lording  it  over  his  late  oppressors.  In  spite 
of  their  sullen  looks  and  indignant  reluctance, 
he  kept  his  three  attendants  so  closely  to  their 
work,  that  in  a  few  hours  a  change  for  the 
better  was  manifest  throughout  the  vessel. 
Above,  below,  the  delighted  negro,   with  his 
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jaded  followers,  plied  the  incessant  task,  his 
own    cheerfulness    strongly  contrasting    with 
their  muttered  wrath.      Atkins    was  equally 
pleased  with  his  activity  and  the  good  resulting 
from  it,  but  his  gravity  was  wholly  overcome 
when    Sambo    gave    him    to    understand  he 
wanted    more     hands,     and    thought    Massa 
Manuel  would  be  a  good  scrubber.      Manuel, 
who  was  unconscious  of  the  honour  intended  to 
be  conferred  upon  him,  was  at  that  moment 
leaning  over  the  ship's  side  absorbed  in  thought 
and  still  bewildered  at  the  sudden  reverse  in 
his  fortunes.    He   shared   the  s  ame  berth  with 
Atkins,  and  was  allowed  to  walk  the  deck,  but 
to  hold  no  communication  with  his  late  com- 
rades.    At  times  the  desperate  state   to  which 
he   was  reduced,  and  the  hopelessness  of  re- 
trieving   the    vessel,    threw    him    into    such 
excitement  that  he  was   was  tempted,  in  his 
frenzy,  to  spring  overboard,  but  the  recollection 
of  his  gold — his  beloved  gold,  for  the  possession 
of  which    he  had  bartered  all  peace  both  of 
body  and  mind,  made   him  still   cling  to  life. 
That  gold  had  been   his  constant  companion, 
his  comfort  and  solace  under  every  trial,  and 
was  now  secreted   on   board,   but  its   place  of 
concealment   was  known  only  to  himself  and 
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the  dying  sailor,  whose  fate  he  regretted  not, 
as  by  his  death  the  whole  heap  would  be  his 
own.  Here  a  bitter  groan  escaped  him ;  his 
death  would  come  too  late  ;  the  money  was  no 
longer  under  his  own  controul.  It  was  true  that 
life  and  liberty  were  not  endangered,  but  what 
were  life  aud  liberty  without  his  darling  gold  ? 
He  had  reason  to  fear  that  Paulo  was  aware 
of  the  concealed  treasure,  and  would  take 
advantage  of  such  knowledge  to  win  favor 
from  the  English  captain,  whose  lucky  capture 
of  his  vessel  appeared  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Paulo.  In  spite  of 
his  natural  effrontery,  he  was  cowed  by  the 
manly  bearing  qi  Danby.  He  had  already 
read  his  nature  and  clearly  saw  they  had  no 
feelings  in  unison  with  each  other,  that  any 
attempt  at  bribery  would  be  indignantly 
spurned,  and  the  same  disposition  seemed 
reflected  from  him  to  those  under  his  com- 
mand. 

A  few  days  had  passed  away :  the  beautiful  craft 
had  assumed  that  bright  and  clean  appearance, 
above  and  below,  of  which  English  sailors  are 
so  proud.  The  masts,  sails  and  rigging  had 
undergone  the  superintending  inspection  of 
Atkins,  the  implements  of  defence  examined, 
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till  at  length,  his  critical  eye  rested  satisfied 
with  the  general  improvement,  and  pronounced 
the  handiwork  complete. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lively  object  of  his 
care  bounded  merrily  along,  its  dark  sides  beau- 
tifully contrasted,  and  almost  hid,  by  the 
snowy  canvas  above,  that,  swelled  by  the 
steady  gale,  bent  the  taper  masts  towards  the 
water,  till  the  copper  sheathing  rose  high  above 
the  wave,  through  its  whole  length,  flashing 
and  glittering  in  the  sunny  beam.  The  favour- 
ing breeze  seemed  to  respond  to  their  wishes, 
and  every  day's  reckoning  was  noted  with 
pleasure,  as  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  hopes. 

Edward  became  gradually  conversant  with 
all  the  duties  of  a  sailor;  nor  did  he  wonder  -at 
the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  seamen  to  the 
vessel  they  sail  in.  It  is  all  the  world  to  them; 
it  becomes  a  sort  of  pet;  they  share  all  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  as  if  it  were  a  human  being, 
dwell  upon  its  excellences  with  pride  and 
exultation,  and,  should  any  calamity  overtake 
it,  mourn,  with  sincere  regret,  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  companion. 

The  value  of  his  services  was,  daily,  more 
estimated  by  Danby,  who  associated  hiiu  with 
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himself  in   the    cabin,  though  Edward  vainly 
protested  against  the  arrangement. 

Was  it  not  that  the  iron  had  entered  into 
his  soul,  and  the  sense  of  his  degradation 
pressed  more  and  more  heavily  upon  him,  he 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  spirit  of  adventure 
that  was  flung  over  his  present  career,  and  the 
society  of  so  honourable  a  character  as  Danby. 
He  was,  however,  so  actively  employed,  that 
the  bitterness  of  reflection  lost  half  its  power, 
and  prevented  his  mind  preying  upon  itself, 
and  weakening  its  best  energies. 

The  never-failing  cheerfulness  of  Sambo 
contributed  greatly  to  this.  lie  felt  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  that  untutored  child  of 
Nature. 

As  his  capabilities  were  developed,  his  general 
usefulness,  his  readiness  to  oblige  those  who  had 
rescued  him  from  worse  than  death,  rendered 
him  a  favourite  with  all  ;  but  it  was  to  Edward 
that  he  particularly  attached  himself.  He  was 
daily  adding  to  his  stock  of  English  words,  and 
though  his  first  awkward  attempts  aroused 
mirth,  his  perseverance  was  not  checked.  He 
joined  in  the  laugh,  and  still  stumbled  on, 
mastering  one  difficulty  after  another. 

In  the  meantime,  the   sick  man  grew  worse, 
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and  his  death  was  daily  expected.  Danby  had 
done  all  he  could  to  soothe  his  last  moments, 
and  his  attentions  were  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  the  lonely  wretch ;  but  it  was  from  Ed- 
ward's frequent  visits  that  he  derived  the  most 
gratifying  comfort.  A  faint  smile  lighted  up 
his  countenance  whenever  he  appeared ;  and 
Edward  was  pleased  that  any  attention  on  his 
part  was  thus  welcomed.  Their  conversations 
became  so  interesting,  that  even  Danby  noticed 
that  his  friend  was  unusually  thoughtful  when 
he  retired  from  these  interviews. 

After  one  of  these  meetings,  Edward  went 
up  to  Manuel,  who  was,  as  usual,  leaning  over 
the  forecastle,  buried  in  thought,  and  told  him 
the  dying  man  wished  once  more  to  see 
him. 

"  I  have  no  comfort  to  give  him — why  does 
he  trouble  me  ?" 

But  he  turned  to  obey,  and  trembled  as  he 
went. 

"  Well,  brother,"  as  he  stood  beside  the  in- 
valid's hammock,  "  I'm  here  again,  at  your 
bidding ;  but  your  state  is  past  hope — I  can  do 
you  no  good." 

11 1  know  it  well,  Manuel.  I  am  dying;  but 
will  devote  my  last  breath  to  you.     I  read  im- 
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patience  in  your  looks — but  I  will  be  brief.  I 
saw  my  poor  wife,  last  night — she  whom  you 
murdered." 

Manuel  started. 

"  I  saved  you  from  degradation.  Black 
women  were  common  enough,  without  the 
necessity  of  marrying  one." 

"  Yet,  she  had  a  soul  to  be  saved.  I  loved 
her — deeply  loved  her ;  nor  did  I  ever  repent 
my  union  with  her — every  day  cemented  my 
attachment.  My  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
horror  of  that  cursed  traffic  we  had  so  lone: 
pursued.  You  laughed  at  my  scruples;  but 
your  mocking  only  strengthened  my  determina- 
tion to  renounce  it.  A  sudden  and  alarming 
change  came  over  my  beloved  wife — she  seemed 
to  wither  as  I  gazed  upon  her  ;  a  terrible  blight 
robbed  her  of  health  and  strength,  and  in  three 
days  she  died  in  my  arms.  Little  did  I  then 
think  my  own  brother  had  drugged  her  cup. 
Her  blood  is  on  thy  soul,  Manuel,  and  the 
blood  of  those  unoffending  wretches  whom 
thou  hast  bought,  sold  and  murdered." 

Manuel  groaned. 

11  Thou. canst  never  share  the  bliss  my  wife 
now  enjoys.     I  saw  her,  last  night." 
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rt  Where  —  where?"  cried  his  agonized 
brother.     "  Where  did'st  thou  see  her  ?" 

"In  the  bosom  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  She 
smiled  upon  me,  and  beckoned  me  to  join  her. 
Repent — repent,  brother,  ere  it  be  too  late — 
renounce  this  trade  of  hell,  and  its  cursed  gold. 
Let  this  loss  of  our  vessel  be  to  you,  as  it  is  to 
me,  a  cause  fur  thankfulness." 

The  dying  man,  with  sudden  energy, 
stretched  forth  his  skinny  arms,  laid  them  on 
his  brother's  shoulders,  and  stared  him  fear- 
fully in  the  face.  "  Repent — repent,"  were 
his  last  words ;  and  he  fell  back,  dead. 

The  warning  fell  not  without  effect.  Manuel 
rushed  from  the  scene ;  but  the  voice  still  pur- 
sued him.  During  the  day,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction  and  horror,  nor  was  he 
himself  again,  till  roused  by  Atkins  with  the 
intelligence,  that  the  preparations  were  complete, 
for  consigning  the  body  to  the  deep,  the  ensuing 
morning. 

Throughout  the  long,  long  night,  he  slept 
not.  He  still  felt  the  chill,  convulsive  grasp ; 
the  last  fearful  words  still  rang  in  his  ears,  the 
awful  stare  still  haunted  him,  and  the  sweat 
rolled  from  his  brow  ;  but   through  these  con- 
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flicting  terrors,  the  thought  of  an  hereafter,  for 
the  first  time,  assailed  him. 

When  morning  dawned,  he  roused  himself, 
to  assist  at  the  coming  ceremony.  He  was 
pale  and  haggard ;  but  at  a  brother's  funeral, 
that  might  be  natural. 

As  the  ceremony  went  on,  a  new  nature 
seemed  to  come  over  him.  Yes;  they  were 
those  whom  he  was  taught  to  despise  as  heretics, 
who  now,  with  deep  solemnity,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  artificial,  stood  near  his  brother's 
corpse,  while  Danby  read  the  affecting  service 
of  his  church,  on  behalf  of  a  "  departed  brother,' 
ere  the  body  was  launched  into  the  deep. 

Yes  ;  the  prayer  was  for  a  "  departed 
brother  " — and  from  the  lip  of  a  heretic.  Yet, 
they  were  only  brothers  to  him  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  that  love  and  charity  in  which  they 
were  taught,  by  their  God — in  whose  sight  all 
men,  whatsoever  their  colour,  were  equal — to 
regard  their  fellow-creatures. 

And  what  was  he?  Were  they  not  the  sons 
of  the  same  mother — nursed  at  the  same  breast ! 
Had  not  his  mother,  with  her  dying  breath, 
consigned  his  younger  brother  to  his  care — and 
how  had  he  fulfilled  the  sacred  trust !  Had  he 
not  trained  him  to  a  career  of  guilt  and  infamy 
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— to  a  traffic  in  the  blood  of  a  defenceless  race 
— his  equal  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ! 

His  brother  had  now  gone  to  join  his  mur- 
dered wife — his  mother — in  another  world 
where  the  blessed  angels  rejoice  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth — but  whence  he  was 
himself  shut  out,  for  ever. 

The  plunge  took  place:  the  waters  closed  over 
the  body  of  his  brother — and  he  was  left  alone, 
to  all  the  agony  of  remorse.  Nor  was  this 
feeling  of  an  evanescent  nature.  When  the 
ceremony  was  over,  he  staggered  to  his  usual 
station,  on  the  forecastle,  and  there  seemed 
lost  to  all  consciousness  of  existence.  The 
noise,  the  bustle  roused  him  not ;  and  his  sin- 
gular demeanour  at  length  attracted  atten- 
tion. 

Edward  addressed  him,  more  than  once 
during  the  day — but  to  no  purpose.  When 
night  drew  on,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  with- 
out food,  he  again  tried  to  rouse  him,  and  with 
success. 

Manuel  gazed  at  him,  earnestly. 

"You  were  kind  to  my  poor  brother." 

u  And  would  be  kind  to  you,  if  you  would 
allow  me." 

"  My  brother  died  happy." 
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His  end  was  cheerful,  and  full  of  hope." 

'■'  He  gave  you  his  confidence  ?" 

"  Fully  and  freely,"  replied  Edward. 

Manuel's  lip  quivered,  and  his  voice  fal- 
tered. 

"You  then  know  all.  There  is  no  hope  for 
such  as  me." 

"  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  There 
is  no  repentance  in  the  grave." 

This  observation  seemed  to  sink  deep  on 
Manuel. 

After  a  pause,  as  the  night  was  chill  and 
wet,  he  consented  to  accompany  Edward  below. 
He  refused  all  food,  and  from  exhaustion,  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  his  berth. 

"  I  have  no  farther  business  with  life,"  was 
his  reiterated  reply  to  Edward's  request.  "  I 
would  make  my  peace  with  Heaven." 

"  Would  you  commence  such  attempt  by 
rushing,  uncalled,  into  the  presence  of  your 
Maker  ? — for  such  will  be  the  result  of  your 
abstinence  from  food." 

"  How  impressive  are  your  words,  Mr. 
Mortimer — kind,  even  in  your  rebukes  ;  but  I 
have  that  within  me,  which  man  cannot  cure.  I 
will  not  now  tax  your  goodness  any  longer.  Let 

vol.  i.  s 
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me  see  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Mortimer — I  may, 
perchanc<=,  sleep." 

He  slept ;  but  his  dreams  were  more  fearful 
than  his  waking  thoughts.  He  dreamed  that  . 
his  dying  hour  was  come ;  that  every  part  of 
the  vessel,  decks,  masts  and  rigging,  swarmed 
with  black  figures,  exulting  and  mocking  his 
last  agonies.  The  sea  seemed  one  burning 
lake  of  red,  lurid  flame,  destined  to  be  his  por- 
tion for  ever — no  pause,  no  escape  from  its 
eternal  torments ! 

He  woke,  with  the  cry  of  mercy  on  his  lips ; 
his  limbs  shook,  his  senses  reeled,  and  a  long 
interval  elasped  ere  he  was  restored  to  consci- 
ousness. 

'Twas  then  lie  reviewed  his  past  life.  Not 
for  the  wealth  of  worlds,  would  he  again  en- 
counter that  dream.  For  gold— cursed  gold — 
he  had  periled  his  soul.  He  now  felt  its  utter 
worthlessness,  and,  like  his  repentant  brother, 
blessed  the  capture  that  had  checked  his  guilty 
career.  He  grasped  the  crucifix,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  more  firmly,  as  he  vowed  to 
devote  his  future  life  to  penitence  and  retire- 
ment. 

As  he  thus  eased  his  burthened  heart,  his 
temples    throbbed   less    violently,    a    gradual 
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calmness  lulled  his  excited  brain,  and  he  again 
sank  into  slumber. 

His  sleep  was  now  sweet  and  unbroken,  and 
the  visions  that  rose  over  it,  were  of  a  nature 
to  soothe  and  tranquillize  his  soul.  His  brother 
stood  beside  him,  and  smiled  upon  him,  and  in 
tones  that  breathed  of  Heaven,  assured  him 
that  his  earthly  pilgrimage  would  yet  continue 
for  some  years — that  his  vow  of  amendment 
was  registered  above,  and  that  sufficient  time 
was  granted  him  for  repentance. 

"  Fling  your  gold  from  you — it  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  your  fellow -creatures.  Your 
hand  is  now  put  to  the  plough.  Look  not 
back  !" 

He  slept  till  dawn,  and  awoke,  calm  and 
refreshed.  They  were  joyful  tears  that  coursed 
down  his  cheeks,  as  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  his 
second  dream,  which  seemed  the  blessed 
herald,  from  above,  of  the  acceptance  of  his 
\ow. 

In  this  composed  frame  of  mind,  Edward 
found  him,  in  the  morning.  He  no  longer  re- 
fused food,  and  the  air  of  resignation  that 
reigned  in  every  word  and  feature,  was  a  source 
of  wonder,  as  well  as  satisfaction,  to  Ed- 
ward. 

6  2 
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But  how  was  his  surprise  increased,  as 
Manuel  slowly  and  vividly  detailed  his  two 
opposite  dreams,  and  the  change  of  heart  which 
had  resulted  from  them. 

"  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  nor  will  I  look  back.  Without  one 
sigh,  1  abandon  my  gold.  In  honourable 
hands,  it  will  be  free  from  pollution — and  1 
have  neither  friend  nor  kin  to  regret  its  loss. 
What  property  I  have  ashore,  I  shall  give  to 
the  Church,  and  enter  upon  a  life  of  retire- 
ment and  prayer.  I  have,  however,  one  duty 
to  perform — to  explain  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment, if  not  already  discovered.  On  the  right 
side,  on  entering  the  cabin,  Mr.  Mortimer,  is  a 
small  cupboard,  scarcely  perceptible,  when  the 
panel  is  closed — slide  it  back  ;  within  is  a  small 
space,  filled  with  a  water-jug  and  bason.  Above 
are  two  pegs,  whence  towels  are  suspended,  so 
that  a  casual  observer  would  suspect  no  inner 
place  of  conceal  in  ent.  The  left  peg  unscrews, 
and  when  taken  out,  you  must  press  upon  a 
spring,  at  the  end  of  the  orifice,  and  the  floor 
of  the  cupboard  will  rise  upward.  Within  is 
the  gold— let  my  captors  share  it :  they  have 
well  earned  it — they  have  given  me,  in  ex- 
change, the  hope  of  everlasting  life." 
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Manuel  rapidly  recovered  his  strength ;  but 
unlike  those  vows  of  reformation  frequently 
breathed  in  sickness,  but  which  evaporate  with 
returning  health,  his  determination  wavered 
not,  and  it  was  soon  generally  known  and  can- 
vassed on  board. 

He  now  mingled  with  the  rest ;  and  his 
uniform  cheerfulness  and  patient  demeanour 
were  witnessed  with  surprise  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen ;  but  they  deemed  they  were  only 
assumed  for  some  temporary  purpose,  which 
however,  they  failed  to  discover. 

On   Sambo,  the  change  had   an  astounding 
effect.     That  Manuel  should  address  him  with 
the  sama  kind  words  and  looks   as  Massa  Ed- 
ward, with  no  sinister  meaning,  he  could  not 
comprehend.       He    shrank,    with    instinctive 
dislike,  from  his  unwonted   courtesies,  till  E  1- 
ward  removed  his  doubts,  and  made  him  under- 
stand his  change  of  heart  arose  from  sorrow  and 
remorse  for  his  past  misdeeds. 
This  more  puzzled  poor  Sambo, 
"He  then  good  man;  who  made  him  good, 
now?" 

"  Your  God  and  mine,  Sambo,  who  lives 
there," said  Edward,  pointing  upwards.  "No- 
thing happens  but  through  him." 
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(l  He  then  send  me  to  you." 

"True,  Sambo,  and  but  for  Him  you  might 
have  been  a  slave  in  a  strange  country.  You 
must  learn  to  love  Him  more  than  any 
one." 

"  More  than  you,  Massa  Edward,  me  know 
you,  and  me  love  you.  Me  never  see  or  know 
your  God." 

"  But  you  shall  not  only  know  him,  but  fee 
him,  if  you  strive  to  deserve  his  love." 

For  some  hours  after  this  short  conversation, 
Sambo  was  unusually  thoughtful.  The  gloom 
was,  however,  only  temporary,  lost  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  other  avoc  itions,  but  the  seeds 

cdeep  reflection  were  implanted  in  his  heart 
rich  with  future  hope  and  promise. 

All  these  occurrences  of  so  remarkable  a 
nature,  and  which  had  so  strange  and  unex- 
pected a  result,  were  a  source  of  grateful  won- 
der to  Danby. 

He  traced  the  course  of  providence  in  the 
march  of  these  event?,  and  considered  himself 
a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  that 
power  which  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  but 
bringeth  mighty  things  to  pass  by  ways  unsus- 
pected by  man.  And  in  all  these  arrangements 
he  acknowledged  with   pleasure,   the  momen- 
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tuous  part  which  Edward  had  borne,  winning 
golden  opinions  from  all  around  him,  and 
pursuing  a  straightforward  path,  with  a  gentle 
firmness  that  invested  his  every  word  and 
action  with  a  peculiar  charm.  Manuel  was  now 
free  from  all  restraint,  sharing  his  meals  in  the 
cabin,  and  removing  by  his  uniform,  quiet  de- 
meanour, any  lingering  doubt  which  might  ex- 
ist, of  the  sincerity  of  his  sudden  conversion. 
It  was  assented  to  by  Danby,  that  with  his  three 
countrymen,  he  should  be  put  on  board  the  first 
vessel,  they  should  fall  in  with,  bound  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  at  his  urgent  request,  the 
fatal  gold  was  not  again  alluded  to  in  his  pre- 
sence, or  to  be  taken  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment till  after  his  departure,  lest  the  sight  of 
it  should  wreaken  the  holy  impulse  to  a  refor- 
mation of  life  which  was  now  working  so  pow- 
erfully within  him.  As  the  meeting  with  the 
expected  vessel  might  be  daily  looked  for, 
Manuel  wras  in  constant  readiness  for  the  sum- 
mons. If  he  felt  one  pang  at  the  prospect  of 
parting,  it  was  not  for  the  loss  of  his  beautiful 
craft,  or  his  darling  gold,  it  arose  from  his 
separation  from  Edward,  and  in  this  feeling 
he  was  no  hypocrite.  That  rugged  nature, 
whose  stern  materials  even  so  lately  mocked  at 
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all  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men,  was  indeed 
altered,  when  it  was  softened  even  to  tears  at 
parting  with  one,  wholly  a  stranger  to  him, 
whose  gentle  services  had  been  to  him  so  mighty 
in  their  result. 

"When  we  next  meet,  Mr.  Mortimer,  you 
will  doubtless  see  me  in  another  garb.  In 
my  solitude,  I  shall  think  of  you,  and  your 
name  shall  mingle  with  my  daily  pravers. 
We  may  perchance  see  each  other  no  more  on 
earth,  but  the  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and 
mysterious,  we  may  yet  meet  again." 

"I'm  thinking,  Sir,"  s:iid  Atkins,  respect- 
fully approaching  Danby,  on  the  quarter  deck, 
"these  three  Portuguese  sailors  are  getting 
very  useful  and  handy." 

rt  1  doubt  it  not,  Atkins,  under  your  teach- 
ing, but  what's  in  the  wind,  now,  Atkins." 

"  Why,  Sir,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  they  are 
getting  quite  used  to  us,  and  are  now  good, 
clever  active  fellows.  I'm  thinking,  Sir,  they 
would  add  nicely  to  the  strength  of  the  vessel 
were  they  to  stay  behind." 

"  What,  against  their  own  consent,  Atkins ; 
that  would  be  a  kin  to  their  own  trade." 

81  You  have  hit  it  right,  Sir,  and  so  it  would, 
but  I  shall  never  lend  a  hand  to  that.     Please, 
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Sir,  read  this,"  and  he  presented  a  paper  to 
Danby,  who  silently  perused  it. 

"  This  is  a  sort  of  petition,  Atkins,  from 
your  Portuguese  friends  praying  that  I  would 
consent  to  receive  them  as  part  of  the  crew 
under  my  command,  and  they  have  commis- 
sioned you,  Atkins,  to  back  them  as  you  will 
speak  to  their  deserts." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  readily.  I  have  watched 
them  close.  Two  of  them  are  capital  seamen, 
the  other  a  jaek-of-all-trades,  and  can  work 
as  a  tailor.  Our  sailors,"  he  continued,  "  with 
a  sly  look  at  his  own  clothing,  "  want  new 
rigging  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  cloth  on 
beard." 

Danby  laughed  heartily. 

si  I  cannot  deny  it  Atkins,  and  your  informa- 
tion is  well-timed,  as  it  relieves  me  from  a 
difficulty  which  I  own  has  puzzled  me,  how  to 
work  up  the  cloth  on  board  for  so  pressing  a 
purpose,  and  as  for  the  petitioners,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  with  me  after  your  favourable 
report  of  them,  but  I  must  consult  their  late 
captain." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  we  must  do  all  things 
straight,  and  above  board." 

And  with  Manuel  there  was  no  difficulty. 
s  5 
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It  appeared  that  he  had  himself  sounded  the 
sailors  on  this  very  matter,  seriously  recom- 
mending it  to  their  adoption,  and  that  they 
had  greedily  listened  to  him,  becoming  daily 
more  attached  to  their  new  friends. 

Mauuel's  advice  resulted  from  a  natural  fear 
that  if  again  let  loose  upon  the  world,  they 
would  resort  to  their  old  habits,  and  involve 
themselves  deeper  in  guilt,  and  the  result  was 
the  application  to  Atkins,  and  the  success  of 
their  petition. 

At  length  the  expected  sail  hove  in  sight  — 
it  proved  to  be  a  French  corvette,  bound  to 
the  Rio.  Arrangements  were  soon  made  for 
the  passage  of  Manuel.  After  a  cordial  part- 
ing with  the  rest  he  grasped  Edward's  hand  in 
6ilence,  and  descended  into  the  boat. 
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